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CALDWELL'S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 

AND COLLEGES; ALSO, FOR 

FRIVATB LEARNERa. 



Tbia TaliuMe and cmbwntlr piulkil 
wofli nipH^ * wuit wbicta lua lou i — 
• ■ '- Iks Amarl "~ ■ 



The HOik conglBU ot tn 
KmeDdii. Psrt flnt trei 
Tlu aulboi iMgliix Hlib t 

upDarUoc at the fViDcllani 



wbicb bahaa ertabUibed 10 a great v 
Itelj oT practical eianiplei, andtieala i 

•tUm, sndcolnm. Tbe lecllon on En- 
pJUju la a pTeclaa and clear analyala of 
Out important aul|)«ct, wKh apptiqiriaw 
enmiiu of Monl Unda. The aama 



'estad wllh lb« 
pknuDMa and accuracy wblcb lu Impait- 
anca dcoiandi, Tbia ponlon or lbs book 

bscauBS tike autbor waa eamiKUed, Iq Ita 

of biB owa mlAd, aad to be (Oldsd by bli 



elnaiTsIr than la othsr futi of the nh 

Hulnri. Hk ol^Jed la nnl dkIj Io aiiut 
Ute learnsr Id c«rrecllii« Ihs awkwaril- 
ncH of cireleis bitiiu. and In aniuirini 

tioD. erDbvl)lihnienI,snd rnOiruiiueiit uf 
ion of every apeciei of ennllcHi. Thla 
Diihia of lbs work conlflina nunieroiia 
'ood cuta dealgned to llliiilrate tboas ac- 



. an Mbolarl And can uis prin- 
clplaa of Ehxulloii be ao unihl as to 
bHxiiHpraclicaUriu«htl]" tEs auiboi 
of tba book b«(bn ui cammsncn bk in- 
trodnetlon wllh ibaae queatlona, Tba 

■elf. Tbg second nniat b« (wwered, 
all, by (Uch booka as the one bafoia 
... Many bava donbta npoa Ihs sob- 
lect i but ws tblok tkey iMWfally arlai 
ftom Imperfect concepUui of lb* nalot* 
oTtiociUtOB ilssIC Of coorss, aay manly 
■nileut eloculloB miiat be fUae i bat tba 
tciu dsstxn of Ibt art la toderdon and 
■laplDy ynpatly lb* RiauiB with irUcli ns- 
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OALDWBUii 

nm Ibi lk< •ipnaion 



;jc 



""'-M of rule* k-, 

couwctad by I 
\M. Id ITDfti 



ly philo- 



h, lone, and qnilUy, 



•mpliull, WrCB*, pltcll, IDue, Bm qiuiuy, 

pceHoted wllb MBilnlile cImuiuih tH 
Buibod. Tha prlnlplei Ihm devaloped 
we Ibsrc iiKUed fn ■ uiiM of pnciteil 
Iticlte; wUck cumol hit. If hlrlj puc- 

■ipmglon ibil can 1m deiind. Tbe H- 
cond pan of the work ukeg upihe lufa- 
Jeci of Genare, wbich b timed io the 
ume wey, boEh Ibeoratlciillr and pncll- 
caJly. A lOBeof*ic«UeiiipncilctilMiiM 
peivadu tike lieatiie ibrougbooL Ii doei 

llUed, but leidi lEe pnpU on, l>y e progtea- 

Ike tail ben ■lUlDueMi of tba anTWe 
Goidd wiab thai alt elemeiiiBrr booki 

wen dininEuWied by u Kbolacty 

■Dd a* eklltu an a— 

woik. The book k 



I. HbepublkberB^HeBan.SDrJii 

E>od wU[ of the community, by publiBb- 
f good books end no otben. Tbaj de- 

JVm (1< Ctriuiaa Meaeau and Auraal, 

ProlkMOt Caldwell bu given oi, la the 
meparaiioo of ihls Manual, mileJiitMory 
evidence of hlBqnallflcaltone aa a leacllci 
ofelocuUiHi. Acknowledging blaindebi- 
edneaa to lbs aludaid pbilDsopbical work 
of Riiih, and to AluUn'a " ClirmmJii," 
tbe BDUwr baa at the aina Ume iboaght 
fin Mnsir, aod prepared a work not only 
a^pted Ito lbs nee of ■Wdrali in eolltfea 

and acaderaiee, bat ■ '-"- 

— ■ \etm ite 

t^^'i'^L.havenobe.lu 

ttaiag of the kind we have ever aeen. 
We donbi not, thai a dtacemlng public 
(Till agrae willi n* In opinkuL Bvety 



Iiteaittu wbo t* not too old ta leani. asd 



Am irilar ai^ nitam'i Liuttry Xtm 
iMUr, n». IBU. 
IweO, Ewi., A. H., Profea- 
n bl Dteklnaon college, baa 

, "A PlwUcal M ' ~- 

-Jbiaclng Voice • 

, Deelgnad An Schoola, Ai 



Thli I) a new work on EIocuCIdd, by 
It 1> dKBlgned for inMruciion and dtaci- 
latlon of llB voice, and for'lkciliiailng 

Q accompUihed reader or epeaker- Tha 

rest care and labor. Tho aDalyele of 
le elementi of vocai utterance and 

uab, Id hii "i>ikiliisg;i*v of Uu ^umoa 
'«»." Tbe atudenl will flod in Frofea. 



author of tlilg work la no lyn 
lb* aubjecl of whlcb be treats. He 

phyilcBl analyala. end fbmillar with 

etegct. II Is a work to be atudied cb 
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fnwnt, btlimu. ud pUkwwhtcBl w> 

qusini>3ce wiiti Ikia luihlj Invoiuni 

Thti ueutse li coiumicteil IhroDiboul 
bpcn pJiLIOflopbicBl prinr.ipleB. Biid' u A¥i- 



■m^Hlly inl( 



•UnUid ot puMle iiMiklng 



HUid oT public ID 
land We bavi 



nwi tU Tuwm C*rului> ^diDuU, 
Thif worli como before tbe poNlc, It 



r. Durbln, 1 
.luMr.Cali; 



^!^(r™™iue to I 



CaUictU, af lAddntm catUgt, kai juM 
*an yiMithti i) Sarin and Ball, tf PiOis- 



fid IhaC auf sr 
tnring til la 



-.jHiuirlaiifElii- 

•mivpUidtuidiau- 
aaiomUiaiitillte' 



k Sntikrii CMitia* JUvtau, 

Cktrletlirt, S. C. 
ary EKiTninillsn lesdl oi to b«- 
.1 tbh li B TaLiis)i)e minDid, la 



public xpeaklnii, Ind • 



Ibii counliy i "d wa UHDinud la IM 
ftTonble nollH of TsMiRn and ftatn' 
tan. Ibis publiculon. 

Prtm Zitn'i Btnid mti IFuIa^* Jtxr- 

Ttas cbler eicellencle 

•K'lboio/ghlj'^Jn/min 

Slnclplea af Ruili. In'iefard to iM 
rmer, and drawi ampiv fioni ih« "Chi- 

ftr Iba I baiaugh drilling or tlie'uiufeDl. 

From IA( CXrurun JUimr. PetUoiuI. 

The milboi ofihii MBniul. irba ii irett 
hDown In Uiii Siale u s fkUfaful and m- 
petlcncad tueber, nituiki Ihat. '■lbs 
queailon wu one* aiked bj the Blihop 
of Cloyne. in relBCkm U OtMI Brililn. 
viMibat bilf tlM iHrniiii oTiIh kingdom 
ITU nolhMl for WMI of biTing ■ proper 
delivery liutbt Id our Khool* and ul- 

ibougtaiful obMrvei, In isgard to an own 

Ediior. (oaiiHHt, thai If be baa Ibrawd 
any correcL aMIoiBia of tUi book, all 
apolojy for the fiamn negl*U to Macb 
Elocullon to our Bcbooli and collegai, la 
remoTsd. Having lonie aiigtat fknillarlly 
with otber worha on Kloculion, I IhtnkI 

met with, li l> ilmple la !!• plan, eom- 
pteb'DilTa In the Tlewi it ukeioriha 
requliltai to a psrftcl orator, and ii full 

Aliogatber, It ■nwara to bi a Kbolar- 
llks produetkra I u remarkably mat and 
auurele In ll) typogiaptay i and Ihon^ 
modanly dadiaud by Uu uubor, I* 
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H vodU (HID lliat not nnly tha jn 
oriuii, w > prejMralDrj trai 



In; In our ^ule. TInl ELwi 






ilB -fVoit tB £Odd. It discOflH^ the 

, UniuliJailisiidretlbeTaiiouipon 

*r« » irnnEed. tbU tin Uarnei 

eaUtd. niM come tbe £I«uiili tf » 
iMmtj, Iken Ihalt Bppllullon i Ho 
^. llw £b>«U fT eultrt, ind w 
««idi ibeir KiHilicUioii i ind, Entll;, 
book vIoHi vnh gentrml frtctftt aod 
Btnietioiu nell BuJted to ibow the i 

ttas iclka of tha body. bhI bnw they' 

to thft leconi^ltJituiit oif tlH daalgb 

The gtjteti alio, are preciiely whKl It 

■l»to(uaiil ibe BpeBhei ualiiai thedli- 
•ue> dT Ib« Tocal aifaui, vbkh are na» 

^M^alniM'dll^^m^u^'tkrfea^ 
luy at aecanplMiiiw ihe» oblecte— <^ 
acmally leamuki ** the orator'i art-" If 

ODR dfturee ta baeome an aeeonpliabed 



tbeartof maiiBflBgbli voice, Ind of kIV' 
log caK taA iraee to bia geaturei. 

All Ibe pnnrlplBi meunted in tbls 
Manual, ua Uliumied b; wall eelected 
tumldei Ibr piactke i and by thji 
at dkclfUw, raHHBinendad Is Iha 



ipeFlally to the Pioresaal 



nvm Oe JV. Tvrk Cammtrcbit ^Jtwrdnr. 
CaldoelU gf Dickini 



(Pa.) 



ture. deilgni^il (brKl>onl9,acgdeiiitM.aiid 
collage!. IttaubeeHpuUiibed inaneat 
ISino. Toluine, hy aorbi and Ball, of I'bl' 
IsilelphiEi. Tbe autluibaaavaUail bin. 
icirnftbenuteiUle and priDcinlee (bund 
in Kugh-B celebrated work nn Iha ChUo. 
■optay er Ibe Voice, and AuHia'i Gtunt- 

By a jadiclon* eon. 



.daparunenu of Eloculion, be bu auc- 
. _ Jdd Id iimplifyinK tbe aubjacl ao a* to 

tB^llcal'ni«u" The ancMta with »hlL:h 
'rofenor Caldwell haa lauKlU ElMUilou, 



ipaaklng a cominon acqulre- 
U CtHxJn StftiUiiTf, PUU' 



ot Ihe iBlnable malerlob fiiniiibed by 
olben. Bnd very bandaomely noUcea In 

an '^Tha Phlloaophy oflhe Human Voice," 



ImprDvemente and ilmiituicallona ae are 
irsnled ai Ibe |>reienl day. Tin work li 
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x'a MAxeu. ov ■ 



The tmpmkm bai eitenaLTvlj a 



Blac. ud coBani, u wdl u Ar iMtnu 



■D eSbcClva public ipukar bj «nftil 
i:tuly of tba dianHoti of mrntofy. and 
pncilc* or lb* rulM liM 4dw> Rk i1m 
eiercln of iM Voies m4 0<Min. And 



ner «ipeiided la 
■ ounnMbtbalr 
whoil]' wutad. 



pnlOtkiD. TlHl ■ 
Iheli panhfH. ud II 

Thli^' hcnrenr, <■ 

■Hd In owit oT «T«n _., 

condiilon. Waild k dm be utruiUfooa 
to every man. lo be able to ute Ibto Bower 
IB eoBiuiatullw wftb kla IMIOW*, 10 llH 

benadnnUfst BdMUtmi li Mce 

to leecb Ibe Anpren to wrll^ w 

nmiaad mat aierctHd, or ibey eunM be 
ttptatti OB, wliB Mir dun** Kf ""- 
Ubtj, Aid iboU BTely Olber Ikcully be 
dniy Improved wfaUe the vovml powen 
ualeRlaenlra Bexlenl The niueln 
wbicb Hum tba rotce, IK* thoH vbicC 
oa*« As Iwen, BMil ud piinl bare ■ 
proper trmkniif, of Ibey uiDot be en- 
peeled u Db«y the will with promfMiwH 
•ad pretlalan. Tkg bov nui be urn- 
tvoed to the ue of loole before be ue 
be a food meclianlc^^eo every «e whc 
upecli lo be ( toad epatber, reader— oi 

learD IhH elementary Hundm of wblct 



apeecb, bave been voatly Inipmved by 
ptttciiainf on lablei rtniilar to Iboae bd 
BOineroiuIr ttomialied bi iU> duhi valu- 
able work, t moat ardently boiH Ibere- 
ftire, that the Profeaaor'a boob. vUl be 
enenilvelr clrcnlaud aod tenerally and 
klibiUlly iludlad. A. Atwd— 



uf Exfuktr, OirUitt, 



:r the public mlndt and th« 
•obirnd pnipetu ll bolda oni IM aequlr- 
tni uaefU aad bOKwmMs dMInetiOB l> i 
enuBtiy nke our*. 

-nwMutuI bu bmi iMktd In um* 
gf wann oHUBeiidaikni by aeTaral of oat 
rky^Mtanpacarlaa, vbo cordially agrea 

Imtkia 10 Iha itoclt of ■lemaniaiy la- 
■UBHkm OB ihia Hb)eei. 

Fwwnh jatfatf itff^wfif — d fidii^ii 

Tlii* appeari lo be an elabonla aad 



11 clearty itsied and copioi 



dtHTorlonJn convet hohiraof artiro- 
lalion. modulalion and empbaaia. We 
would iJierefrire recommend lliia work 
aa an iqcebilTe and fuide in llua de- 

FnmOiBMUalRijniliirgaiidaaiticat 
We eoTifeu oDraelvei greaiJy pleaard 

the euiavBDoa of lUUcuUiion. Di. 
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ojtLBWsu.'a MUhrjU. or iLociiTnai. 



ttnih'a pbiliMii^tcal mri on ibs voicr, 
of Prnreisor C>Jd»eU'> iWni^ tiul lis 

■uSicT'al cilcnsion Ibr tS'praaScal piu- 

SiorDugliTy ud priwllcilIy'9iudicd.''Thiii 

to ^ve a fucjlity aikE ^profiriMeneia ol* 
BTtJculBfion ajM expnuioo, which elie 
iMtuM rwK be atiaiiied. 

From <»« Skniiimi Cfcrijiian ^divcatii, 

ChMlaltn, S. C. 
This volume is inlended for Schools, 



iha art nl gnooful and sSeieni leadisg 
From rhi Saitinwrt CVpptr- 

CUdwsll, A. M., oiu of Ihe piofeioon 

in DickJiuan Collcga.—Tba ailiu nble 

tohB>*r<iniiabeduieaul'boi"X^th'Linr 
IJDi^ n^e during a \'nicoatJ iS'''^a- 



Ihs kind hae long been wanied. As un , and Bnsofed Willi peal judgntent, and 
an, eloculion hai been bullllde Hwlied are iu>l ao mullipUadaiilDdcieriha ilu- 



l^hu*BvBil°d fainuefr, mareaver, t^lhe 



From (Ae Tntt ColAoUr, LauimSt^ Jfy. 
l«a author haa drawn eiiansively 
from the nwierialSDf "Ruih'B I'hikicD- 



n'ance of the aulKor during a. period of 
•ivtean r^Ta. We command if to the 
■todenl. and to >U who WDlld bacoioe 
goodnadeta. 

J^n•^ thi WooduiBi. (STiu-) RtfuUiMn, 
Thiiwork i> imendad, i»dws think 
wall calaulalad, M fiU a nwum !«« fell 






liKt work or the kind now hefoTc iha 
it ii not the dea-fn of the anlhor 

iecn Hiidjwi herseLf giying ilmple but 

ii^of a feiiliiig bean; and auch ehould 
be Che eharactw of nulpil diieDimc.- 
He who studies thle Hanual ihomu^ 



lt<ti-l«g amfi,Bi, nomina* ilu Manual 
ff ElteuliBn. ly Tnfrfxir Celdu^. Iftd 

prCFOl "f H. Tft< xvbX BTrreijef an wfU 
adapttatn firt fniptr andjltr^ilitit to t/iw 
voiff ; inA'Ift judieima aid ii atn affbrdti 
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CaldirtU has haj^itif svc 
Ok the vrJhfJc. i regard 



OAumu*! van 



Bi lujrpiyin^ a vant nrrtrtty fdl by bn 



^EtfJTw^w" 






Vi mrrk « Elaaaim. 



liMago*^*. 



PliiloMphj and EUiio 

Wbbijta.i U^nvEism. 

MidiDelown. (Conn..) M»y £3, leU. 

McMri. Sarin aud BsJJ : 

Tin basis pitaaJ J '"•ix httn abk li 

ppe Pn^fttcr C<iUfvifU^s ^' Jdanuai n/ 

£)tin(fHHt«" reartttif pwbiigfitil bn j/tm, ha 









grampUi pf crcetipKt In the an i^ Kp- 

wraied with (^ mporrann i^ syrtrmalU 
vutnialoH, t^atOuyapimprland unnuTUi 



1 em ■utcvTUHT. 7 

mJUntly M'trc hrmttr. thai ibi-'Ma*. 
in(» fluji'i ■■ Wiinwip*. ■/ IV Human 

vgltaal Tubjra. Haanf nnarlf 4rr^i4 



iMni In iTHpaninf itanicliim. fnm ibt 
tmJil tfa Fvilaile IcnjKet . — I Ibtrrjbri 

bylhtkaKd^ontMtminvMfqual^Jar 






gnOKl. CiuiiDi.m RaBBiNi, M. A., 
Prorrasor of Ani^lenL LEngaageB, 

AxBsu, N. Y., June laid, IMS. 



prinflplea anti^ptd bg Dr. Ruyh, but w^ilf 



prttffts, eridenlly the njult of Au 
:. Oh vari- 



ous sutijiees ore snjflrienljy 



<rs oT ElorutioH Tthtint tc 






.:h;G00g\lZ 



oALOwau. ■ MAiTDu. or ilocutioh, 



JonpH CcHiiind*, K. M, 
pTiDCjpaL of Anwdit SerainuT. 
MeHTi. Soriu ud BmU. 

Sauuuit, (Fomau viUanO 
Novembet 7, ISto. 
Heun. Bsrin and B^i : 

tht ftaptwn qf a eoufr qf Pr^fiaor CtuU- 
mlCi Jfanuolt ^ EiKUlim. ll ita ««- 
Iff ^greal fralifiaiion lAat EloeulioH u 

txtreiaing^ ii m thoriufMf €imr, and mu- 
nenilf frtietkal txidbitvn qf the tntt prijt- 
eipirt if Etoetitimi I know qf no otttc 
toart » wU adaptai to us^vUMt im oxa 

rnmJolmHial CmtTO^ at Laa, Pert- 



Jmlf ^ ■*> ptvli. and llu diOdm of Ua 
OBfU. lif mur -Manaat ^ £)««<«." 

In Uit tcanlt "f thi *mif, / mrffti »» t^ 

eoivpofd. It fnujt gTfattff abrid/ie the 
laborifflht Ttadatrtmd ^eneraUy httjitia 
undirstanitint vrhiltil enfaga tlu fiil- 



ji kina^i and you ate 



III pupa, fier HOinpTt- 



^ffWit tte pUatun to truify tothttx- 
tct^tlulaaiaial:^ Elocution, by Pro- 
T 6ald^!dL TIa Igpngm^g, Ryfs. 



joril^i^teadmi. A 


k< impinan-x.in 
mEU L. Kii»D 


of iIb Manual of 


ElOCUtO^ cqu 






Itir] finl ■obf'cl Ilkg ' 



eni lonei giijicd <o all k.ndt of oompo- 
■ilion; luneaUninuinyaHnilkiiiuiliBi 
mghl beYdUly i^rrioniliLc lo ih. puli.ie 






'1S)iic'™iS'eS''' 
'"'lo'5i'''anpcfiIdfi a ihoi 
TD»d to toe Elocaiion 



noTu 
Id be Tvndered niii^ 
m* hundred diffetenl 



commined bj 
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ontiiiiu vmie vmlnmbla 



Then *tt •omo new principlei laid 

Ihnuilkll iu iu favor, fnnneorae enuiieol 
Uieheri.— DibJv Sati, FhUdi^Ua. 




Mr on pulpit ElKuUon ia biffaly nJ». 
able, and A« wbals mik migkl b* 
mtuditd IS cnal adTanian by preacher* 
ortkenapal. We hnow of no book of 

tbe kind H nil ndapH ' 




THE MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 



80RIN &. BALL: PHILADELPHIA. 

HUNTINGTON 4 SAVAGE: NEW YORK. 
OOULD, KENDALL A, LINCOLN: BOSTON. 

Wlihia one fear from ihs fint publication of ibw work, two antne edi- 
lioni bare been sold, and large order* have alnadf beet) Teceived, vhich 
remain unanawered. The Publiihera now pmant the Third Edition W 
ibe pabliti. much improved and enlarged. Tbi* edition eomaina 357 
pages, — ihe irade price coniinuiiig ai heretofore, one datlar, which ia be- 
licTad lo be cheap, conndering ihe alrle in which iba book i* got op, and 
Ibe number and perfection of its engraved illaalraliona. 

The work ia for Bale \sj SiiiBaKn &. CiRnit, Ponland, Me. ; at ihe 
MfTHODTST BooE RooH, New York ; bf C. P. Braodon, Anbnra, N. T. ; 
bI the McTHOorsT Book Rooh, Cbidnnali; i. L. Run, Pittabarg; 
S. Haet, kd., Chaklis W. Star, ChwleMawn ; Parsohs, Peotoii & 
Kdbt«, Baltimore I E. H. Peasi, Albany; Hortob &. Griswold. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb prepanitioa of this Manual would not hara been 
undeitaken, but for the obvious waut, at the present time, of 
a suitable text-book in Elocution, for the tue of classes in our 
coUe^, academies, and schools. And if undertaken, the 
effort would have proved comparatiTely futile, but for the 
existence of such works as " TTie Philo»ophy of the hwnan 
Voice," by Jambs Rush, M. D., of Philadelphia, from the 
raluable materials of which I hare been permitted to draw 
at pleasure, — and the " Chironomia" ot Austin, which 
Sot nearly forty years has been the common source from 
which liare been derived the principles of Gesture. I take 
pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to these emi- 
nently philosophical works; and this acknowledgment I 
wish to make in this preface in terms so general, as not 
again to need to recur to the subject. Having used these 
books for several years as works of almost daily reference, 
□othiDg but the most studied affectation could prevent me 
from employing the materials which they so richly furnish 
for the use of all future learners in the principles of the voice 
and of gesture. But aside from this general use of these 
works, I have referred directly to them, in the preparation 
of almost ejrery chapter and section of this Manual; nor 
coald I otherwise have done justice to the ordinary learner, 
since these hooks, both by their scarcity and their price, aie 
placed beyratd his reach. 

1- T , 
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Vi PREFACE. 

The piinciplea adopted as the basis of this Manual, and 
which are dereloped in ibt successive pages, it is believed, 
do not difier matAially from those views of the subject 
which have already received the stamp of pubhc approba- 
tion. But this concession is not intended to prejudice ibe 
claim of this book to all the originality, as regards either ar- 
tangement, method of illustration, or matter, which experi- 
ence in the business of teaching could be expected to sug- 
gest on such a subject. 

The work of Dr. Rush, just referred to, relates to a single 
branch only ; and neither this nor the Chironomia professes 
to be a practical manual. Several practical works, both on 
the Voice and on Gesture, are, however, before the public. 
From the merits of these I would not wish to detract one 
tittle. Had tbey fewer faults and greater excellenoes, the 
future authors of text-books in this interesting but neglected 
branch of science would find less formidable prejudices to 
contend with. I have, as I trust, too just a sense of the 
responsibility involved in the preparation of a TtxUBook 
for Learners, to dare to assume it with any feeling of care- 
lessness or itidi&ermce. He who prepares a popular text- 
book becomes the benefactor or the curse of the ago in 
which be iivsa ; , and, in the last case, may be held aoawei- 
able even to posterity for the injury inflicted on the world. 
All these elementary works, also, which were within my 
leach, have therefore been consulted ; and from (hem some 
useful suggestions have been adopted. They possess very 
different degrees of excellence ; but it is sufficient to au- 
tboriie another attempt at setting forth this difficult subject, 
that no one of them presumes to bring in a claim to perfec- 
titm. Neither does the present work; though it has at least 
one adv^itage over others— that of presenting both branches 
of the subject in the saute volume, which must prore a great 
conreuience to the teacher, as well sa to ihe ]e4Uiei:. 
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PBBFACS. tti 

Though s<Hne new tnluncat terma will ^omM tfacm- 
■elres to the etudent of this Manual, as few Hich have been 
used as the ol^jects aad nature of tba work would ponibljr 
allow ; and from among those employed by different wikeia, 
euch have been lelected at were judged best fitted lo «s- 
piess the ideas embraced in them. So fat as the nomencla- 
ture of this Bcieiice is coacemed, the authors before named 
hare left litt]« for future writers to supply; and to their 
works the faithful teacher wiH not fail to make frequent 
, reference, till he ahall have fully imbibed their spirit.* 

I am aware of the difficulty of settintr forth with perfect 
clearness a subject which is netof and such will this be M 
many Into whose hands this book will fall. Yet I flatlai 
myself that I have succeeded in rendering the entbre sub- 
ject so simple that any person of ordinary resolution and 
peffieverance can master it, even without an instructor. This 
object I have had constantly in view, with the hope tbat 
many a young man, already engaged in the duties of th« 
holy ministry, may be induced to subject himself to a course 
of private training, which may both prolong his life, wai 
make every portion of it more useful. Still, a few lessons 
from a good teacher, when access can be had to one, will 
greatly facilitate the progress of the learner. 

• In d*Bcribiog the vocal phenomena, I hiTO but rarely fbond ocMaioa 
to devmte from the technieal fonnB of expression used by Dr. Rush ; sad 
■till lees freqaently to diauni from ttu prnic^du eslsbViibed in hi* nM»- 
-terty work on the Hmnan Voitt. In netting forth ihe elemenMry lonnds 
of (he Englieh Inngiuge, however, I have chosea to retain the old dislinc- 
tion into vowels snd contonants, as well adapted to a popular teil-book ; 
and have used the lenn («iic, lo dengnale a portion of Ihe consonanla, — 
a term which he applies only to the vowel elemenU. -The teim Slidt also, 
is not emplt^ed b; Dr. Rush, which proves thai it is not indispensable 
even in a full discusuoa of the fimcdona of the voice. It is used in lhi« 
work merely as a matter of convenieoce, being both a short and expres- 
eive de«gmtioD of one of the most important funelioni of the speaking 
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To the intelligent and ohsernug, the remark will appear 
trite, that in our age, and particularly in our country, a good 
delivery Is one of (he moHt important acquisitioas to the 
scholar. To the man who wiWies to produce a strong im- 
pression on the present age, what other acquisition promises 
ao much I But the truth that a good delivery can be ac- 
quired by study and practice, is now almost as generally 
admitted by the intelligent as is the fact of its importance ; 
and this Manual is presented but as a more perfect develop- 
ment of the same system which has produced nearly all the 
accomplished orators of our day. This is but a system of 
priTKiplea, by which the learner b to be led into the very 
arcana of the orator's art, instead of acquiring by mere imi- 
tation the power of mimicking some of his tones and ges- 
tures. 

The section on Expression, it is believed, is a more fiill 
attempt to present the vocal " language of the passions," in 
intelligible terms, than has ever before been made. In this 
it is not proposed to furnish a substitute for real feeling. In 
oratory there can be no substitute for this. The object of 
this section is, ^r«/, to do for the learner what is done for 
the student in many other br^iches of science — to give him 
a theoretical knowledge of that, the practice of which nature 
may perhaps have taught him ; Secondly, to enable him, by 
the use of the appropriate symbols of feeling, to awaken 
within himself emotion, when perhaps it may not exist to 
the extent he desires,— for the natural language of any 
passion tends to excite that passion, as directly as the exist- 
ence of the passion prompts to its natural expression; 
Thirdly, to assist him in overcoming bad habits, whether 
of extravagance or of feebleness, in the vocal expression of 
the passions ; and. Fourthly, to ftunish what appears to me 
the beat system of training for the voice that can be de- 
Tued.— one that will best develop all its poweis, at the 
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■■me dme tint it mikea the learner bmiliar with their pne- 
tkaloBea. 

The ait of engraving was little understood bjr the an- 
cienU. In modern works on elocution much advantage haa 
been taken of the improvements in this art ; and in regard 
to gesture, abundant illustrations have been furnished. Which 
addressing the oye, make a stronger as well as a more de- 
finite impression mi the mind than coutd well be made by 
words. Ilie Chinmomia, in particular, contains a very full 
set of excellent illustrations of the principles of gesture, 
which most -of the later writers on elocution have very judi- 
eiou^y used, iikstead of attempting to furnish new and infe- 
rior drawings. From these I have selected such as would 
fully answer my purpose ; hat have added whatever I 
judged necessary to a complete set of iUustiations for mjr 

While examples have been selected for illustrating all the 
principles of vocal modnlation and expression, the hook haa 
not been encumbered with extracts from other authors merely 
for practice. This part of the business has been well dona 
by others ; and there are books enough before the public 
containing selections, both for reading and speaking. Per- 
haps a book of selections might be made better suited to 
improve the higher powers of elocution than any we now 
have i it was not, however, any part of the object of this 
Manual to supply such defect. Without any such matter, 
the pages of my book have multiplied beyond what waa 
contemplated when it was undertaken,— and that, though 
brevity has been most assiduously studied. 

If the ot^cts proposed in this Manual have been accom- 

* The DUgrams and Figures which illuBtrale the nibjed of thii Ma- 
nual bare been eograved b; J. Spinal, of Phikdalphis. Moat of dwm 
have also been drawn by bim ; though aeveial of the Figaiea have b«aa 
dramt by C. BaiUm, of Cailisle, Pa. 
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jJiahed, the work sow submitted to the public maybe studied 
with advantage by every class of public speakeis ; and the 
piactice it suggests is especially adapted to train the future 
speaker for his responsible work. But many of the priuci- 
pies of reading and speaking are the same ; so thai he, also, 
who would become a good reader must study some such 
work as this, to render him familiar with these principles. 
Aside, however, from alt these considerations, there tm 
leasons why elocution should be studied. The natural 
sciences are taught in aU our schools, that those who study 
them may be able to classify and give names to the various 
objects of nature. Even the young lady studies Botany and 
the Qeogrophy of the heavent, that she may be able to name 
the plants and the stars. And is it a matter of no interest 
to her to be able to speak intelligibly of the excellences and 
defects of those whom from time to time she hears speak?— 
to give names to the qualities of the voice and of the action 
which they employ ? It is not, perhaps, too mach to say, 
that the time will come, when the power to criticise a ipeuA 
shall be considered as essential to the scholar as is now the 
ability to criticise a written com/iotifiotv— when Elocution 
and Rhetoric shall be studied as constituting sister depart- 
ments, even in a common English edncation. Then would 
every professed speaker cultivate his natural powers, so that 
a failure in the management of his voice oi in gesture 
would be as rare as such a failure now is among professed 
singers or performers on musical instruments. On the same 
principle that men can learn to sing, or to handle the bow, 
or touch the keys of an instrument for the production of 
harmonious sounds, they can learn to manage the voice in 
speaking, or the arms and hands in gesture. 
DlCKmBmr CoLuax, NovtoAtr, 18M. 
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A 

PKACTICAl MANUAL 

or 

ELOCUTION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

ImpoTtamM of die stodj of Eloentioii.— How it miut be pna»- 
QDied. — Eacouiagemeiit to the learner. — Plin of the woA, 

Is a good Elocutioti of suflBcient importance to deserr« 
Uie atteation of the American scholar ? and can the princi- 
ples ^ ElocHtiim be so tau^ aa to become practically 
useful to die q>eakeT, or to him who is destined to become 
a ^eaker ? — These are important questicms ; and while a 
doubt- r^maiDS in regard to them, even the youthful learner 
mast hesitate to enter on the subject with the zeal neces- 
sary to ensure success in this or any other bruich of asefiil 
study. In regard to flie first, I should be dcwg injustice 
to the intelligence of the reader, to attempt to discuss it. 
Who are die men that in our great republic are now 
attractii^ universal attention? Who are they, to hear 
whom our Senate Houses, our Halls of Justice, and ooi 
ChuFcbes, are thronged to OTerflowing? Who are they, 
whom assembled multitudes, in our public halls, in the 
15 
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16 INTHODUCTIOW. 

crowded squares and streets of our cities olamor for, and 
vhoae voices they will hear? They are not always the 
most learned men among us, nor are they always the most 
profound thinkers. Generally speaking, they are men of 
.good sound common sense, who bare a gvod ElocuHtm. 
Eighteen hundred years ago, Quintilian said, " That even 
an indiderent discourse, assisted by a lively and graceful 
action [comprehending both voice and gesture] will have 
greater efficacy thm tbe finest barangoe which wants that 
advantage." So it has ever been ; so it will ever be. 

But of what interest is all this to the American scholar-^ 
to the reader of these pages ? The same that be has in any 
qnestion that concerns his future usefulness, or his iuture 
feme. Ours is a land of civil liberty, where force is never per- 
mitted^ take the place of persuasion, where tyranny wrests 
not from man bis native freedom of thought and speech, 
and where conuption and venali^ can never long hold the 
control of public aSairs. Our institutions then are such as 
have ever fbstered eloquence. We have a language, too, 
superior in several impcnlant respects to any modern tongue, 
and deficieitt perhaps in no single requi^te to a strong and 
efTective eloquence. The demand of the public also ibr a 
more spirit-stirring oratory is most obviously int^rea^ng. 
The evidence of this is found in the public favor, just re- 
ferred to, which is bestowed on those who have culti- 
vated a good elocution. If we look out upon the stage of 
political life, what attracts our eyes more Wrongly than the 
conspicuous positions assigned to those who have the action, 
the utterance, and the pouter of speech to stir men's blood f 
. We see the same, if we look at the great moral movements 
of the day. Whenever the eyes of the public centre on any 
human agmt, as destined under Providence to effect any 
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great monl reform, who is he but some one who can wield 
the omnipotent power of oral eloquence ? This demand ex- 
tends even to the sacred desk ; Bad men b^m to be restless 
when the pulpit is dull and prosing. Whenever they else- 
where see exhibited the attractioas of an eBective elocution, 
their miiwh revert to that day, when the nntple preaching 
of righteoasoess, temperance and judgment could make 
even a Felix trouble, and they pray for its return. 

Nor is this a mere capricious movement of the times. 
Intelligent men bare b^^un to reason on the subject Tbey 
have satisfied themselves, that we possess all the essmdal 
elements of oratory which have ever been possessed by 
any people ; and that the occasions (<x their development 
are not wanting. They see the fi-eedom of debate allowed 
in our I^islative balls ; the constantly recurring opportu- 
nities for the statesman-orator to make his appeals directly 
to the popular assembly; the moral enterprises also, that 
are to be carried by direct appeals to the popular ear ; ihe 
va^t interests iDTolved in questions which are discussed in 
our ecclesiastical assemblies, and which may well call forth 
the orator's be^ powers ; and last, not least, tbey see the 
pulpit, where from week to week thousands stand to ad- 
dress their fellows, freely and unconstnuned, cm the sacred 
truths of a sublime religion, to impress on' them the claims 
of a system of morality singularly pure and attractive, and 
to discuss topics of the most elevating and interesting 
nature. They see, too, that men CBuJeel as well as rea«on, 
and that they lotx (be feelings which eloquence inspires ; — 
that whenever a good elocution exhibits itself in the speaker, 
the legitimate effects follow as certamly as when Demos- 
tbenes or Heniy spoke in the senate house, or at the bar, 
and 88 certainly as when Whitefield electrified the multi- 
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tada who ererrwhen thronged — not more to hear the, 
tonea of bis voice, and to see his action, than to feel the 
OTervhelming power of his eloquence. A demand based 
on the clear perception of such truths ^all not decline ; 
and green and un&ding ate the laurels already entwined 
for the brows of diose who— now ri«Dg into life — shall 
prepare tbemselres to bear off the' honors in such a contest 
for ^usefulness and honorable distinction. 

ESoqu^ice, or even orat<»y, does not however cmnst 
wh(4ly in a good elocution. Elocution .eoncema an\j the 
extemal part of oratory, and may be considered both as a 
gdmee and as an art. As a science, it teaches the prin- 
ciples frsm which are deduced rules for the eSeclire delt- 
very of what is eloquent in thought and language ; as an art, 
it is the actual embodying in delivery of every accom- 
plishment, whether of voice or of gesture, by which ora- 
torical excitemrat is superadded to the eloquence of thought 
and language. In this last sense, it implies the culti- 
vation of every external grace wiQi which the deliveiy of 
language should be accompanied, whether in readbg, in 
recitation, or in spontaneous utterance. As a science, then, 
it relates to the knowledge and the taste necessary to direct 
in the correct delivery of what is forcible tn thought and 
expression ; and as an art, to the ability practically to exe- 
cute that which is dictated by a well-iDstructed taste. This 
presents the general subject in a twofold light ; and clearly 
points out the doublepfiice of a teacher of elocution, and 
the twofold excellencies of a perfect Text-Book in this 
interesting branch of study. It should gire the taste to 
direct, and the power to execute. 

These are perfectly distinct, though closely allied. Many 
specters foil, not so much from not knowbg how a passag* 
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or diseoaise ought to be proneuneed, aa for want al the 
ability to execute what their cultiTated taste has leamed 
to admire ; while others, it is -adrmtted, bare no love 
for what is excellent, ^^etber in the intoitatiotis of Ac 
Toice, or in the action which accompanies them. The 
latt» blunder heedles^ along, and, vithont peroeiring 
it, are guilty of a thousand errors, which of course they 
never attempt to correct ; while the fwmer too crften per- 
ceive their ataits and defects but to lament them, often 
fell in their attempts at improvement, and at other times, 
for fear of a fiiilare, neglect to attempt what, had they 
dared to risk the experiment, they might snceessfolly 
have performed. — It is the object of this Manual, to culti- 
vate the taste ; and to give to all who will consent to mdce 
it a ttudy the ability to perform whatever a good taste can 
direct. 

It is generally admitted, that few persona can safely rdy, 
for the effect of their discourses, steely on a fevorable 
combination of cvcumstances, or on their weight of cha- 
racter, or even on mere force of thought or eloquence of 
language. The " ornaments of eloquence" must be super- 
added. These consist in the various melodies of the vcdce 
and in suitable gesture of the body, " He who arms him- 
self with these," says one of the ancient Rhetoricians, 
" assaults his hearers in three ways. He invades their un- 
deretanding by Ms eloquence, he subdues their ears by the 
charms of his voice, and their eyes by the attractions of 
his gesture." — -Whether ease and grace of gesture can be 
acquired, cannot admit of one rational doubt. In general, 
the gestures are performed by the action of the volunlaiy 
muscles ; and thus gesture is ai much an art, considered 
-with nfennce to the mode in which it it to be perfonned, 
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as is pmmandiip, dancing, or any handieraft employ- 
ment. • ■ 

But can instraction imiH'OTe the voice also? To thb 
interrogatory it mi^t seem suificient to r^ly, that the at- 
tractions of the stage in all ages have depended very ma- 
terially on the power of vocal execution possessed by the 
actors — a power not unfrequently wholly acquired, and ac- 
quired too, in the only schoots where, in modem times, the 
art of speaking has been cultivated. Besides this, the two 
great orators of antiquity studied this branch of elocu- 
tion in particular as an art. Demosthenes, whose voice 
Tvas weak, whose articulatitm was defective, and whose 
tongue stammered, after an unsuccessful ^ort in which 
he was hissed from the assembly, was persuaded by a 
player whom he met, to undertake the study of elocution ; 
and by a course of training such as few have ever sub- 
jected themselves to, he demonstrated that ibe practical 
application of the principles of this art can he learned. 
Even his great adversary and rival in oratory, aAer reciting 
before the Rhodians, at their request, the oration of Demos- 
thenes for Ctesiphon, replied to th^ expressions of admi- 
ration, " What would you have said if you had beard /am 
deliver it!" With Cicero, too, itwas much tbe same. At 
the age of twenty-seven, according to Plutarch, after having 
airived at some eminence as a pleader, " though his voice 
had a variety of inflections, it was at the same time harsh 
and unformed; and as in the vehemence and enthusiasm 
of speaking, he always rose into a loud kby, there was rea- 
son to apprehend that it might injure his health." He 
consequently applied himself to teacbers. At a subsequent 
period, this writer tells us, " his voice was formed ; and at 
.ttie saine time that it was fuO^and scmorous, bad gained a 
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safBcient sveetneas, and was bronglit to s key which his 
constitution could bear." But — to show how elocution 
wte studied in ancient times~-he stopped not here, but 
Tisited Asia and Rhodes, to listen to the greatest ontors, 
and to receive instruction from the best teacfaera. And it 
was at the latter place, when declaiming in Greek before 
Apollonius, that the ibetorieian, with sadness of heart at 
the recollection of the wasted g^oiy of his native land, the 
eonntiy of Demostiienes, said, " As for you, Cicero, I 
praise and adntire you, but I am concerned for the fote of 
Greece. She had nothing left ber but the gkwy of elo- 
quence and eradition, and yon are carrying that too to 
Rome." The ancient orators and rhetoricians all treated 
of the voice as among the firat objects of culture ; and 
wherever great excellence was attained in its management, 
it was duly appreciated. 

This science has also been studied by many of England's 
most eminent orators. Mr. Htt learned elocution under the 
tuition of his noble and eloquent fother ; and it was of one 
of his speeches that even Fox could say, " The orators of 
antiqwty would have admired, probably would have envied 
i^;" and after listening to another, Mr. Windham says of 
himself, that <* be walked home lost in amazement at, the 
compass, till then unknown (o him, of human doqnence," 
The case of Sheridan ia still more striking. To adopt 
the language of Lord Brougham, — " With a portion by 
birth and profoasion little suited to command &e respect 
of the most aristocratic country in Europe — the son of an 
actor, the manager himself of a dieatre — he came into that 
parliament which was enlightened by the vast and various 
knowledge, as well as fortified and adorned by the most 
choice literary tame of a Burke, and which owned the 
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sway of consummate orators like Fox and Ktt." But he 
had studied the elocution of the stage — his father had been 
his teacher ; and although he never acquired any great 
eminence as a statesman, yet Pitt himself at one time 
writhed under his doquence. It was at the close of <Hte 
of hia celebrated speeches before the House of Com- 
tncns, diat the practice of cheering the speaker was first 
introduced ; and it was on this occasion that Mr. Pitt, 
then prime minister of England, besought the House, as 
being incapacitated for forming a just ju^ment under die 
Influence of such powerful eloquence, to adjourn the deci- 
sion of the question. Several of our distinguished Ameri- 
can orators, also, it is asserted, are ever ready to acknow- 
ledge tbeir obligation to the study of the principles of 
that art which is procuring for them so rich a reward of 
fame. And some of those who have been most admired, 
are far from being those for -wboxa nature bad done the 
most. , 

The following system of instruction, both as regards 
voice and gesture, consists of principles rather than of spe- 
cific rules ; and of principles befieved to be drawn fix>m 
nature, and which, when applied even fully to practice, 
will leave the learner sufficiently in possession of all his 
natural peculiarities. Their entire object js to refine and 
perfect nature ; not to pervert it. The greatest orators, 
even the most popular players, are those who hare made 
art subservient to the develofoneat of their own native 
powa« ; and ^o at least seem to have been formed on no 
model. Here, as c^where, art b supposed to be but the 
handmaid of nature. 

It is believed that the carefid study, on the part of the 
learner, of the prii>ciples here presented him, even though 
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thus restricted, if accompanied with proper practice on the 
tabl^ and exercises, will do for him all that study has ever 
dooe, or can do, to make the speaker. 

F^st, it will greatly assist to cultivate the taste, as re> 
gards all the excellences of a good delireiy. 

Second, it will gire him a dbtinct articulation ; and fur> 
nisbes the means by which even the more permanent 
impediments in speech may be cc»rected. 

Third, it will give him a dbtinct enunciation, by which 
we mean nothing more than perfect distinctness of aiticula- . 
tioD carried into the general delivery. 

Fourth, it will give him Qie command of the various 
elements both of voice and gesture, which ^ve effect to 
the expression of thought and feeling, and which, when 
properly employed, constitute the external graces oi elo- 
quence. 

Mftk, it will teach him the principles on which Qtese 
elements are to be employed the most successfully lor the 
purposes just named, 

^xlh, it will give him such a familiarity with these ele- 
ments, and such a command of all his vocal powers, aa 
will enable him practically to execute whatever he is dis- 
posed to attempt. And 

Seveathf it will do tJl this, by perfecting and improving 
his own natural powers, rather than by substituting, or at- 
tempting to substitute, others for them. 

The taste may indeed be improved in various ways, — 
by reading works and attending lectures on Elocution, as 
also by studying living models of excellence in oratory; 
but the power of execution can be teamed only by practice. 
If it can be acquired by other means, tite author of tiiia 
Manual has not discovered them. On pradice, and on that 
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alone, we rely in the work before as. It was this alone 
that pedected the oratois of antiquity. But for this, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero would not have been the master or^ors 
of Greece and Rome ; yet we hesitate not to say, that the 
text-books of Elocution to which the scholar of our day 
can have access furnish him facilities for success^l practice 
V(4uch they never enjoyed, though they sought it long and 
even in foreign lands. Much of the discipline of the 
scholar must like theirs be preparatory and private, — must 
consist in the practice of attitude and action, in loud read- 
ing, and in declamation, continued till all the excellences of 
a good elocution become a part of his own nature. Nor 
will it m general be so long as might be supposed, before 
he b^ins to exp^ence these results. Then will he, with- 
out the least embarrassmeut, as though they were the direct 
gifts of nature, carry them into the practice of oratory. So 
will be even who is already in public life — in the habit, it 
may he, of daily public speaking — by such private prac- 
tice find the graces of gesture imperceptibly incoiporating 
themselves with his public action, and all the defects of bis 
voice, whether natural or acquired, gradually supplanted by 
the opp(»9te excellences. Thus may one leam to speak 
according to the strictest rules of art, and yet never be em- 
barrassed in any of his public perfimnances by the tbou^t 
of these ndes. 

The practice recommended in the first part of this Man- 
tial has a further object than merely to give a command 
of the vaiiou» intonations and inflections of the voice ; 
Uiough this of itself would be sufficient to recommend it. 
If it went no further than this, it would break up the dull 
monotony of deUvery, and demonstrate to the learner, that 
the speaker's want of power ' to stir inen^s blood' is sot to 
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be rrierred to any deficiency in 4ie general prorisionf of 
nature. Hie practice recommuided in our fiitaire pages 
will show that, without violating any law of the Toice, an 
oidkss A-ariety is presented in the expedients which nature 
has funiisbed to gire power and efficiency to expression. — 
The further purpose however to be secured by 0iis practice 
is (hat healthful discipline of the Tocal organs, which it is 
believed will make them almost proof against the diseases 
by which so many speakers are now laid aside from their 
labors in the very prime of their lives and of their useful- 
ness. The yooDg man who enters the ministry in parti- 
cnlar, without having bis vocal organs inured to the labor 
involved in speaking, is always in danger of laying the 
foundation, even in his early efforts, of his future decline, 
and of hvi premature death. How many such cases can 
Ae reader call to mind ! 

In our definition of Elocution, we bare made it relate to 
all the graces of delivery, trttetber in reaSng, in reeUaiion, 
or in tpmUatieous ttUerajux, This suggests what we deem 
an important view in connection with diis subject, to wit, 
that the principles of readmg and tpeaking are the same. 
He who knows bow to read well can speak well, so far at- 
least as concerns the management of the voice; and he 
who can speak well is left without excuse, if he does not 
read with correctness and Aetorical effect. The only dif- 
ference between reading and speaking, as regards the 
principles of this branch of elocution, is, that the latter 
presupposes more emotion, and consequently admits a more 
forcible application of its principles. 

But Elocution, in the comprehensive «gnification we 

have given to it, relates to gesture as well as to the voice. 

Both the voice and Ate action <A the body have a strong 

3 
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sj^mpathj with the emotions ; in so much, that the state of 
the mind can be confidently inferred from the muscular 
movements of the individual, as also from the pecu- 
liarities of his voice — its loudness or ac^ness, together 
vith its tones and inflection&^though his words may 
not be heard. This su^ests a strong correspondence 
between the voice and the action in delivery ; and yet 
the} are so distinct, that it b presumed the learner will 
study them most successfully, if treated sejAralely. Thus 
our treatise is divided into two Pabts, to each of which is 
appropriated one entire subject. 

Somediing will be gained, if thus early the learner can 
be impressed with the full belief, that the principles of this 
work, both as regards the voice and gesture, are drawn 
from nature, and are thus no work of inveniion. This is 
ttie origin given of the principles of the orator's art by 
Quintilian, who says, " As in phy^c, men, by seeing that 
some things promote health and others destroy it, formed 
the art upon those ol)servations ; in like manner by per- 
ceiving that some things in discourse are said to advantage, 
and others not, they accordingly marked those things, in - 
order to imitate the one and avoid the other ;" and such 
emphatically is believed to be the origin of all the princi- 
ples embraced in the successive chapters of this Manual. 

These principles, to be fully appropriated by the learner, 
must, so far as they shall be new to him, be dwelt upon 
till they become perfectly familiar — as familiar as the rules 
of English syntax to the English scholar, or the principles 
of logic to the reasoner. Where habits either of vcuce or 
of gesture are to be overcome, other habits must be sub- 
stituted. Nothing short of ka&Us of correct speaking and 
of correct action can meet all the demands of the speaker. 
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as be stands ap to deliver his sentiments bef<ve multitudes 
of assembled men. He bas no time theD to make the in- 
tonations of bis T<»ce or the moremenis of hia body a 
stud;. To secure the formation of these habits, it is indis- 
pensable that the principles hereafter presented should hfi 
contemplated as strictly practical, and be carried from the 
exercises of the book iDto the daily practice of reading and 
speaking. Tbe success of the ancient orators, as also of 
Pin, of Sheridan, and many of the distinguished actors of 
modem times — ^proves, as we have seen, the practicabili^ 
of thus learning the art of speaking. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES OF THfi VOICE 



OP TBB n.nuiiTAKr a 

To one who bad serer thought on the subject, it might 
seem strange to coamence a treatise oa EtoattioH, bj re- 
ferring to the elementary sotmds of die language ; but a 
moment's reflection will show its propriety. It is of these 
elements that all speech is composed. These constitute the 
very basis of all good dehrery, and consequently should be 
placed at the foundation of all instnictioD in this eJ^ant 
accomplishment. But ^ere are these demeatary sounds 
to be found ? He who would discover Aem must direst 
himself of the idea that they are faithfiiliy represented by 
the symbols composing our graphic alphabet. Much less 
are they represented by the names of the alphabetic cha- 
racters, nearly all of which are complex sounds. It is, 
then, only by a careful analysis of ouc spoken language, 
that the elementary sounds eaterii^ into it can be disco- 
vered. 

Having made thb analyas, we shall find that some of 
our alphabetic characters have no separate sound appropri- 
ated to them, as c and x; while others represent several 
sounds. Thus a often represents four, and sometimes a 
fifth ; and the other vowels, each two or more.* There 

* Where til* suae cbajaoter it naed in the f^lowiD|^ tablei to r»- 
piesent difTeient elementarf BooiidBiMre ahatl distinguish it, for the 
sake of future refieieiwe, bj the marb* which sie ued in Webstei'i 
IKettonary. 
31 
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are still other sounds which have no ^ngle character to re- 
present them, as ou, 00, oi and oo among the vowels, and 
ng, th, sk, &c,, among the consonants; yet vhieh are as 
elementary as the former. With each of these sounds we 
shall present a short-word in which it occurs, by the pro- 
nunciation of which it is believed the learner will, without 
much difficulty, discover the true element intended. The 
way in which this is to be done, is to arrest the voice in the 
very act of uttering the element in question, and then to 
repeat that sound free from combination with any other. 
Thus the true sound of d will be caught, by arresting the 
voice on the word a-Ie, before the / is touched by the or- 
gans of speech ; and thus also of b or /, before entering on 
the vowel sound that follows them in the words &-ow and 
l-ove. And so of all the others. 

In arriving at these elementary sounds, the learner will 
derive much advantage from a living teacher ; but it is 
believed he will find no great difficulty in discovering 
the Inie sound of every element presented in the two fol- 
lowing tables. Should there at first appear something ludi- 
crous in the attempt, let him remember that it is only a 
matter of habit, and that a little familiarity will make these 
sounds as familiar as are the names now usually but erro- 
neously given to our alphabetic characters. And when 
these fundamental sounds are once fairly mastered, we shall 
hereafter see that they can be turned to great account. Of 
these sounds, as heard in the pronunciation of the English 
language, there are for^-two, — sixteen vowel and twenty- 
six consonant sounds. — If the following tables are not phi- 
losophically correct, it is believed they are practically so. 
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TABLB 1.* 



» a-U, »ltogetti'«r. 

** •-fill, it'pb-o. 

*< 0114, ptc/n-ou-n. 






• Sort TO TBf TKACHiB.->^n this and all Ae fdloiriiif Table* 
and other exercisea for praetic*, the firat buainMS of the wacher ia 
to Bxemplifj and iUastrate to the leamei or to bis clasa the principle, 
or principles iavolTod ; and let the practice on tiieae canattluta the 
preparatioD for the neit interriew. Then let the learner, or, in caae 
of a claea, each pnpil separately, repeat ^e proposed exerciee, with 
auch correction and further inatrocuon as may be called for. For 
aecuring a ^eater familiaritj with the cierciae, a class may then 
repeat it together, nnder (he teacher's direetioa. Mutual correction 
ia recoameoded ia this and all the fbtaie exeiciaes, whea pneticed 
by a claaa. 

fThese sounds, tiioagh called long, are actually protrkcted only 
when mder the aoeent — For farther practice on the elementMy 
Boundi of the langua^, aea Tables commeueiDg on page 317. 
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TABLE IL 



Tbnie Cbruononft.* 



r (viblaut) 

l(.Dl(»th) 



iJ-are, ai-rf. 
y-ive, ai\i-g, 
/-ew, G-eot-ge. 



Jlonici, 
(mDtw.) 



th-en, brea-f&e. 



h-ing, li-ia. 
p-iae, m-p, 
f-ake, pi-1. 

/-ine. if. 
h-e. 

M-in, brea-M. 
■i-ine, pn-iA. 



*TheM niaj be called mi-tonics, witb reference to the vow«ls» 
all of whieb poaaesa the chaiactn of tonka in a higher d^ree. 
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On the foregoing Tables we sball make only the follow- 
ing practical remarks: — 

1. By prolonging ihe sounds of the Inng voweb, and 
dwelling upon them, the learner will perceive, that except 
a, s, e, and on, they are not pure, but pass into other 
sounds ; thus a, t and ot pass into e; o, u aad ou, into oo. 
It appears, therefore, that these latter are strictly d^phthongt. 
This charactenstic of these- elements cannot fidl to become 
apparent even to the unpraciiced student, by malnng each 
of them terminate an interrogative sentence. Thus, Is this 
called d ? Is that called t ? Sue. — This peculianty in the 
Btmcture of these sounds needs to be carefully marked and 
attended to ; otherwise, when they are prolonged, they may 
lose their true pronunciation. The sound with which they 
commence must not be dwelt upon too long, nor must they 
be allowed to pass on to the final sound too soon ; as, in , 
either case, the true sound of these elements as heard in 
speech is lost. 

2. There follows the utterance of the consonant elements, 
a breathing or little voice, which has been conveniently de- 
signated the vomla, or vocule. This is most apparent after 
the utterance of the mutes, to which indeed it is essential. 
As a function of the voice, it possesses a power in speech 
which will be referred to hereafter. In the utterance of 
these elements however, the vocule should not occupy ■ 
prominent place. 

3. Except the first four, dif tonic consonant elements 
are most obviously capable of being prolonged at pleasure. 
"Hiese also may be prolonged by practice, and may acquire 
a con^derable degree of fulness and force. When thus 
protracted, they exhibit a guttural muimur which, when 
sounded alone, has do peculiar beauty, but in the com- 
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poonds of qweeh often adds much to the grace, as irdl as 
to the effect of utterance. 

4. R should be made vibrant, vbenerer it is followed 
b; a vowel wt»ch is articulated ; and in energetic expreB> 
sion, may be thus utta^ even when followed by a coqbo- 
nant. The peculiarity here referred to, in the artieulation 
of this elemeot, ocmsists in giving a swgle percusnwi of Ae 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. If, in comm<»i dis- 
eoarse, the vibration irfthe tongue is continued, or if the r 
is. made vibrant at all, except before the open vowels, it 
savors of aSectation, or presents the provindalism which 
so stnmgly characterizes the dialect t^tbe Irish. The full 
beauty of this sound cm be dev^oped only by mudi prac- 
tice ; and cannot be mistaken, wbes heard in such words 
as rum, pray, &c. 

6, The z is one of tbe most agreeable sounds to the ear 
that our language fiimiiAies. But its agreeable qualities are 
developed only as the tongae recedes from Uie teeth. It 
should be entirely divested of the hiding sound of « ; and 
this can be done only by withdrawing tbe tongue, in its 
utterance, not only from a contact with the teeth, but from 
a close approximation to them. — It is winthy of remark, that 
in our written composition, this element is sometimes r^re- 
sented by^r, as in exkilKi, Sec. ; and much more frequently 
by s than by z, its proper representative. Thus the aspi- 
rated hiss heard in the words sin, yes. Sue., even though 
sometimes represented by c, and even by x, does not occur 
in our language nearly so often as its appn^riate sign pre- 
sents itself to the eye. 

6. The atonies, — including the mutes and as^nrates,— 
take the name we give them from tbe fact of their being 
destitute of vocaUfy in their utterance. The learner will 
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not then expect to produce a soundy in bis attempts to utter 
these elanenta. 

7. In the attmpt 4o utter ^ mutes, nothing can be 
heard bat the v^atk of whiofa ve bars hfSam qtohm. . 

8. In practioii^ pd tbe eJenente, a« well as is Ofdioafy 
iq>eecb, the etfinlH ihould be paned om figbtlj. AU 
prolongatknof thaseis a ddeet in utteeanee. 

9. Ih^tbe ezerciKs «i these suapla deoacnto, as TraU aa 
«i aN die flidire tables, great caie riwoH be taken to op«i 
Ae month wo at to aSbid a free paisige for tbe MNud. 
l^e lipe (bould nerer be comiHv^ed ia ^aldng, £e- 
ecpt is die pronunciation of the elements o, oo, and o«, all 
pieti<BflioD of the tips however ^outd be avoided. It is 
this smmcons peotion of die lips that pnxhicea the SmM of 
arti<miati(» called .MmUAmj-.* 

B^bre leaving this section, tbe levner should be certain 
that be has dte exact soand c^ each of the aljdtabetic 
elements fidly at his eommatid ; and when be has beoome 
entirely ^miliar with Hiem, he may be assured that be will 
not be bkely to fail in any of his attempts to ntter them in 
tiie eompouods of speech. Unforbinately, the gmphic 
cbaractera employed m oar language do not, except in a 
few cases, of themselves indicate the exact sound to be 
^ven to them in the worda in wbidi they occiir. TbiB 
most be learned from Kctionaiies, and by observing the 
best usage. But when this is done, the learner has but to 
employ his akeady discipUned oi^ans in &e execution of 
^rtiat usage and taste ^all (fictate. 

* S]ieri<kin uses this term diSerentlj. "Bj MnMing," he says, 
■flsHWBoliliroUiiigiipon syttebles that kan no aeoMit, asd mg^t 
tlterefcro to be utbired as quickly aa conaiftent widi distioct aiticn 
Ution; or prcjonging the iound of tha accented syllable* beyond 
tteir dM pTopoTtton of time." 
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A «o<» artkiilatioB is a nre excdlence even among 
tlKwe ivfao are railed good qtetken; and such is its 
Talue, Aat it can erea atone for many other ddieiencies. 
It is of great service to the ipcaber, as it maUes him to 
make kimself heard anywhere, withoitt any great effort of 
the longs, and also secures to him the attenti<Hi of his 
beams. A good articnlation can scarcdy feil to secure 
attention. And to the luarers also, it is a matter of mneh 
intraest ; nnce it oiriJes them distinctly to hear what i« 
Bud, and that irith an agreeable sati^cti4», instead of 
having to pat forth a painfiil effint. When the a^ihabetic 
elemei^ fonnd in the tables of the last section can he ut- 
tered with fadlity, and \rith accuiaey aad neatness, a 
foundation deep and broad has been hod for a good articu- 
Itiion. For diese are die veiy sounds which occnr in 
spMcA, thon^ not sm^ as are heard in the pronunciation 
of the names of the gra]dic characteis cranposing our 
dphabet When once, then, Oie leamer has timn at 
oommand, he can rarely &i] in his articnlation for want of 
ability to utter them as ttey occur in the compounds of 
speech. As i^ards (he vowel sounds, (hou^ not difficult 
of utterance, yet, inasmuch as the liters by which dtey 
are repreamted bare no vm/brm sound, and are d^ not 
sounded at all, in rttlgar pronunciation they are not niifre- 
quently substituted the one for the (rfber, or snppressed alto- 
gether. Thus we are compelled to hear sudden, hyphen, 
sloven, mountain, uncertain, Latin, tatin, gotpd, cAopeJ, 
poem, pronounced as if E^Ued — auddny h^hn^ slovn, 
fliounAi, HRCerfn, Latn^ntn, goipl, d^pJ, pom; and ae of a 
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peat immba of wordi of amilar pnntiiicistiaa. Tin 2 and 
tiie o are likewise often suppressed in the whole clan of 
words be^niung with^re snd jffv, as in^rwiicf, pratMMf, jMV- 
Aietf pnmote, proaounced— ^prdid, proad, prduet, frmoU. 
The unaccented u ia «bo often sappreawd, oi made to smtod 
like t, m such words taparticaiar^ ngoiar^ tixgnimryke, ; 
and on tbe cootniy, the unaccented e and a an as often 
mpfoessed, or couTerted in pronnnciatiou to u, in the final 
Bjrllable of words okliug in ent, ar^ on^, mux and SMC, as 
m—ffmermneat, muriadaT, inhiiitant, mdmee, igi»- 
rmce. Indeed bad habits of articulating the rowels 
aie liable to deform in utterance almost erery woid and 
syUable of the language. Hie eOect of die exerdse reconw 
nunded in the difierait sections of this chapter will be to 
coiTCct all such errors of articulation. If however after 
practicing these exercises, the learner shall detect himadf 
in an; emu of tlos kind, he should make out a Hst <rf' saeh 
words as be fails to articulate correctly, and practice on 
fliem daily, not only till he can utter them, but till he can 
do it with naluralDMS and ease. 

Many of the oombinations of ctmtonaiU sounds, which 
occur in our language, are really difficult of utterance, and 
may be appropriately exhibited here for the express pur^ 
pose fyt practice on them. — The follotring list will be found 
to contain all the difficult cotnbinaticns that can occur in 
speech. To many, some of them will seem almost impo» 
sible to be ottered ; but let such recollect that the difficulty 
is not produced by ns. We select only combinations whidi 
kctually enst, and which any one is constantiy liable to- 
meet with in reading or q>eaking. Many of these Can be 
rendered easy of utterance only by fiunilianty with than. 
At first, they wQl jwobably be pronounced by the learner 
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ill H ttUF, Bfire«t«d, ttid perbiqpa flivbwitd atamurt. iPiMtkMi 
howerer *iB oyercome all flie difficulty; and eaae midf 
gtaee tnay kc eoUibiaed in the utterance viUi digntty and 
feree. ^^ with tMBt persona this can result ooty ftoia 
pt«e6cB,-^-praeliee, &e aaine dmt ^es ease and grace ia 
flte exertlse of A15 of the o&ta ph^neal fanctKKisi ?!»• 
twrd itDpedimetltd, or defectire oi^asB (^speech, are modh 
more tare tbAn is usutdly supposed. 





TABLE m. 




TioNB.or coaamun aonnis.* 




£««»pl». 


Bd,Mtt. 

HbUi,Md,btda,iiz. 

hr.. 




bt. 


rob^'ri. 


H,dl,i,d!d,dUd,dU. 


h«WZr, han-dTii, baa^Pd, hMbdTAt, hao- 



Ai, rfnit, dnd, dadtl, hxt-dm, bariTnV, haKTn'd, tiBMTn'dU; 
■foSi faap-<fiM». 

«W. di-dU. 

^ gdd. bragir'i^ bn(;-f W . 

j^ fft"! ^ «U4* j^«. ma]>^&, ni«t»$rif, maxtfFd, maw 

t*- w*««. 

jd. bed-g'A 

^ * For tb* buia of this T^ble tbfl lulhoi ia bdebtad to BatbtiH 
" V tf BloeuUon. — It ia bere oonecled and enlai^ad. 
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CONSONANT lOUNDa. 

U, idx, Ua. boM, bo-JA, iMtf <<L 

Im, bad, tme. wbe-fci, wb«-bi*i^ w h fr Jt . 

fc. fa-JTfk 

fa, M, fc2- ■!»'*«. A»4i;>i, •b»JM. 

b. bk-O. 

^K4>*.^ b»^b*+'ii,b<Hi»,b.+'i(. 

u,iu,iu. ifrit, h»4«, ti»jri^ 

lti,Ab. kss-M, ba»«t«. 

M^ mdd. talo-mK'if mta-mU'tU. 



ad, *tiz, mA<. ae-tid^ w-nAt i»mftL 
ig, njd. , la-age, n-tig«dL 

««il, «gJU, «gx, «gA, bl^J, bM«'(U, . ktFip, •UMyO, 

f^^lAi. •tre-ngtAa. 

mk, nti, nb, tvW. wi-oi, wi-ni'i, wi-nfa, wi-mi'«(. 

n(, nb, nttL mtO, W»-nfa| m-ntO. 

M^ nW. WMMe, wi^e'A 

act, oeU, fli^idl, fli-nci'dL ■ 

ti, ttd, rbd,rUd, rts. bM4, \n^% ha^% h-ri'dd, b»-rh. . 

rd, rdit, rdx. be»TEl, bes-rd*«(, ba-rdi. 

fg', rjx, bOif'gft, bn-rgii. 

rj, rjd, tt4]g>, »fS'A 

ri, r&(, rfi^ rUrf, rb. bn-rj, bn-rr>t, ha-rPd, biMTM bo^k 

rm, rwut, rmd, rmdd, w^na, wa*fiit'<^ wtrrm'd, m-rtm^dd. 



rn, nut, rm^ rttdtt, harm, bD-rfi'«(, ba^rn'd^ bn-ra'ibt, ba-ni^ 
4* 
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rv, ml, Tvd, i-mM, rte. vtbrtt, en-rt'it, ea-ni'd, en-m'tbf, taiam. 

rk,r*$,Tht,rkt,rtatl. )ia->^ IumH h»«*'it, hft^A'<J, b»«l'aU. 
rp, rp$, Tft, rpt, *fM. hsff, hafp», ha^'it, bi^'d, klHp'iU. 



rt,rtl,rt$t. 


htt-rJ, hn-rti, hn-fCrt. 


Vf,'fi,^ 


Ii»t^ tiMf*rf, ta^. 


n,rtt,Ttlf. 




Hi,rd., 




rA. 


k»T«4. 


r<A,TtAt. 




vd,vd^. 


liV* Iw'iJtfc 


•i,dw.wa,«ito,»&. 


diiV/, <l^V<d>(^'r<I, dri-g'f <U, dnV^ 


•»,««, ™rt,w.tt.. 


hesVn, hmVof, ete^'ntA, elo^'nti., 




li-w.. 


Vll. 


IH^A • 



s4 zU, iJili zJifU, z&. Bitis^/c, taa^tPa, taxor^d, 9iva-xrM, 

cm, tmx. apa-mi, spA-tnu. 

En, zMf, and, xndtt, fd-aoit, _ lmpri-«an*i(, imjfn-^On'd, taffi^ 

thJ, thz, Tsif. wrea-thV, wiea-tht, wiea-lh'it. 

ki,kbl,m,Uda,lciz. iixsoJUe, tme-^ra, trQ<>JU*iI, fnio4i*([tf, 

in, ktui, bnd, ktidal, hlac-ien, blaiHkn'if, blao-iien'rf, bl>» 

Anx. lieifdit, blao-fan*. 

ir. er-oney. 

lU, ^ AM. «^, »OI*, U-h'M. 

h, kd, HmU, laA, hiAt, ta-cfa, t»«t, Mteb, si-iEtt, bmcOi. 

pl,pbl,^pldil,pk, pf-ock, rip^ie, rip^il, riI^j*^l^ rip^Ati 

rip-pfta. 

JIT. , pr<ij. 

pt, pd, j««. cry^pi, vtj-fOt, i\&fM. 

I>;ptl. eli'fM, elip^'ff. 

f/, lU, fU, OdU, Ik. WMJ^ MWftf, Mb^if, MMTdd, Mt-tfM. 

#,ftcr. Iionilj KMM. 

It, M, Hi, 0b. cMDlM-Mi oimka^'t, viigbrGt, wfgit^lm. 
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mtrtlhl. 

*n, tax. m^il, ba-nn, InWfW. 

ait, (b, ab, aWi afcr. li-ip, B»»k, narA'd, m^nJu, ma-iftX*a'«w. 

f^ frf, qw, «pr, ^ 4f-ot, n-<p, nnp'd, n-^/M, fr-iag, ip^Mh. 

'^ tb, ttr. $l-ij, hatt, bn-di, <fr-eet. 

lilt, M, Am. Mr4nk,pMik'rf,piMi'A(. 

Tie followiDg sentences, in most of vbich some of these 
combinations occur, and aU of which present some diflkol- 
ties to the untutored ot^ans of speech, may be practiced to 
advantage. He whose articulation is already perfect will 
find little occanon to delay on them : he who finds any 
difBcoIty donld not, till this is removed, pass to another 
section. 

1. The erening vns fine, and die fitlt orbed moon shone 

^rith imcommon t^lendor. 
S. And (A /(Use sounds ttmk neat ]um. 

3. Who ever imagined such an ocean to exi^ ? } 
Who ever ina^ned such a notion to exist ? ) 

4. Hie man of Utlenls strv^es tkrovgk dtficattiet seven. 

5. The yoiUh hates study. 

■ 6. It was the oc^ of all fiie ads of government the most 
objectionable. 
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7. He ia coatest in eit^ place. ) 
He is content in neither place. ) 

8. That UaU till ni^t. ) 
That hat still night } 

9. He was amiabU, rtspedable, formidAU, vnbeanAU, 

tnioterable, mmumageable, terrible. 

10. And there the ^finest stretant through tangled Jvrati 

stray. 

11. Can you say crackers, crime, cruelty, cruicfies? 

12. It was the severest storm of the season, but the maate 

ttood through the gale. 

13. The severest storm that lasts till mom. 

14. Thou prob'^ my wound instead of healing it 

15. The steadfast stranger in the /brest strayed. 

16. He was branded as a irailor. 

17. The wild beasts straggled dirough the rale. 

18. The word bwrgk agnifies a town or city that sends a 

member or members to parliament. 

19. That morning, thou that slvmher'dst not before, 
Nor skptst, great ocean, hidstiby waves at rest. 
And hush'dst thy ou^ty minstreby. 

30. He watched and wgrf, he felt and prayed tot alL 
SI. They weaiy wandered over teasles and deserts. ) 
They weaiy wandered orer teaste sand deserts. 5 
22. FaWn, falPn, falTn, falVn, falPn fiom his high 
estate. 

33. When J^ax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labors, and the words more slow. 

34. Thou found'si me poor at first and ktep'st me so. 

S5. From thy throne in the sky, thou look'st and langVst 
at the storm, am] guid'st the boh of Jove. 
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36. Do you mean jjain or piaya^ cards ? 

27. The teas ahatt leitHe, ^ sides in smoke decs}', 
Rocks &1] to dust, and f?ieiifl/«ru melt my ; 
Butjixedhia Irord, fais UTing power remains: 
Thy realm for ever kuig, ^ own Messiah reigna. 

S8. Those who lie eatombed in the public monuments. 

39. Thea Bkriekei the timid and ttood aiiU the fanre. 

30. JVl^ in die bud. 

31. What thou vxjvidtt highly, thou woiMit ttotUy. 
3Z. Tb.e hidden ocean showed itself anew, 

And barren wattes still stole upon the view. 

33. Unnk^st thoa so meanly of niy Phocion ? 

34. He never inmxd, for it hurt not bun. 

36. He he^td pardon for having troubled the house a» 
long. 

36. 'Twas twilight, for the snnless d^ truit down, 

Over' die toash of waters, like a veil 
'Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose die fiowR 
Of one who haies ui.-— 

37. the wolf, whose howVs his watch. 

38. They next rerfH tfie top-sails. 

39. Thou wagg'it thy tongue in vain. 

40. The word flkA is of doubtful derivation. 

41 . I do not JUneh from the to^ument. 

42. Where does the river Elbe arise f 

43. His deeds speak his praise. 

44. And first one universal shtitie there naked. 

Louder Aan the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of edttMng thnniier; and that— aU was kufhed, 

Saye the wild wind and Ae remorseless dash 
or billows: but at intervals there jfurW, 

Araompamed wiA a convnlrive spkah. 
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A solitai; thritk, the bMKng cij 
Of some anmg smmmer in hu agony. 

46. Backed with whiriwinds. 

. 46. Thou chuckled'H over thy gains too •ooo. 

47. He was hedgtd in on every ade. 
4S. No one dared do it. 

49. Jhurty-tltne thousand ihingt. 

50. But he was to be strOchtd upon the bed of ProcnuUt. 

61. PerdxaPs act* and kUtocU. 

62. Thou Uo' at— Ho' it, did I ttay? appear^ it in the senttte. 

63. The magtitToUs ought to prove it. 

64. Have you a copy <^ Smith's TTuuydidtt^ 

65. He truckks to power. 

' 66. He twists die tezb to ntt^ die several sedt. 

67. The one extremity was pointed, die other bvJbed. 

68. This nwfeorotft vapor is called Will o' the wisp. 

69. Foreign traoel enlarges and libeializes the mind. 

60. He sauted six sleek slim st^>Ungs, 

61. The bulbs should be immersed in laia water. 

63. The policy of this prince was to mukt the rich Jews. 

63. Thou stumbl'st on amidst the tnub. 

64. His attempts were fiuidess. 

65. The sounds of horses' ho<^ were heard at a diatsnec^ 

66. Your healths, gentlemen. 

67. He thrusts his ^fiats agamst the posts. 

68. He Toulcts his subjects. 

69. He holds his trust from the people. 

70. Ooerwhelmed widi whirlwinds and tempestuous fire. 

71. When a twister, a twittiiig, will twist him a twist. 
For twisting his twist he tAree twines doth intwist; 
But if one of the firtna of the twist doth untwist. 
The Acme that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 
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72. Hia kbdness ovtnoMnu me. 

73. The; wera lerenehed by the hand of riolnee from a 

GODgenial schI. 

74. He barbed the dart by vhich he felL 

75. TlioQ opmat thine hand, and tatit^Uit the dewe of 

erery living ttung. 

76. Whoae month tpettktihy*iatj. 

77. Tlie culprit waa hurkd from the Taipoan rock. 

78. Are the goods toharfed9 

79. lite haglUM, d^tht, and hnadthi of the nibjeet 

80. Pbiek bom the memory a rooted aomw. 

81. Thna he umiked by th«r o^mied and fear-mrpriaed 

eyes. 
83. A sudden day of joy, that tboa eapsd'if not, sot I 
IwA'd not for. 

83. TJmk'it thoa we shall ever meet agun f 

84. I heard th«e say but now, " Thou Hi^dtt not that" 

85. The lord^ fion lesvea his lonsly Uei. 

86. He was iong, lean, and laalc, and bughed toadtj. 

87. How sweetly aiow the Aquid Jay 
In ho/y ha^iujaha rose. 

88. Raia seize thee, ruthless king. 

89. Around the hearth the crackling &^^ bbze. 

90. Approach (hou, hke the rugged Aisdan bear. 
The armed Hiinoceros, the Hyrcan tiger. 

91. The master current of her mind 
Jlan permanent and free. 

92. Bound and round the ni^ed rocks 
The ragged rascal ran. 

Examples not unlike the foregoing can be found on 
eveiy pi^ of many books. The tea^r should not fail 
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to direct the special attentimi <rf die leanter to tiieir exeoH- 
tioB, whenever they ooeur in bis rasding exercises. A 
viciouB articulation is sometimes more apparent in (Ite cur- 
rent of discotirse, than in the prommcifttion of mogle ^Ila- 
bks or woidt. T^iis is not ^rfrequently induced by the 
animal and intellectual temperament ; and tbe bal^t, if it 
has been otherwise formed, is always rendered more i»- 
veterate where there is n sluggish action of (he mind, or an 
excess either of viraci^ or of 8en«Inlity. In the one oase, 
the sounds proceed from the organs of apeecli balf-feimed, 
and indicate to eTeiy <»ie that the reader or speaker is too 
sto^td to make the necessary eflbrt for distinct enuncia- 
tion ; while in the others the confuaon arises ivm too 
nwAi baste. In atfaer of these cases, after all the practice 
recommended in this and in succeeding; seotions, additional 
exercises may be found necessary ; and these may consist 
simply in reading aloud an hour each day, in a slow and 
distinct manner, and in tbe presence of some one who will 
noUce and correct Ae sli^test tendency to let fall a conscK 
nant or a ^lable firom the oigans of speech onfinlshed, or 
to hasten the rate of utterance beyond that of the utmost 
deliberation. — An attention to this whole matter is the more 
important, as our language tumishes none of tboee expe- 
dients for preventing difficult oollisioas of sound, or for 
feciUtating their artteulation, wluch the Greek afforded and , 
in which several of the moda'n languages abound. 



SECTION m. 
or TBI Tim or thc toici. 
Tura means tbe same with quantity; and ^r^lal^ are 
eonttdered as long or short, acpording to the time given 
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tbem in uttersjice. When, however, tune u spoken of with 
reference to the utterance of a sentence or of a diseotme, 
it is deagnated aa ilous or ^tikk. The power to prolong 
the sound of syllables capable of quantity is of infinite im- 
pOTtance to the effect of deliveiy, at the same time that 
it may be cooadered an elegant accompUdunent in the 
speaker. 

In music there are tenns to express the nicest riiades of 
quantity, — from the demi-semiqnarertotbe semibrere. In 
elocution, the same phen<ffi)eDa exist, though we hare no 
terms to express them. Every elementaiy sound however, 
or eveiy syllable, is not equally capable of protraction. 
The short vowels, for example, cannot be prolonged like 
tiie long vowels; and when one of these standing alone is 
followed by a mute, the syllable is <^ the shortest kind. 
Thus ok, ap, at, <UM;ount, ajj-point, at-Hc, These an 
called Immulable tyllahUs. If however, even in this situ- 
ation, the ^ort vowel is preceded by a tonic consonant, it 
is lengthened somewhat. Thus 'rap, des-'ntc-tion, grot- 
itude. These, with syllables ending in b, d,g,mj,n 
also those ending in the aqnrates, are called MUtMe >yUa* 
' Net. But if the syllable terminates with >a long vowel, or 
with any tonic consonant except b, d, g, j, it may be pro- 
longed, or shortened, to any desired extent; and hence 
they are called Indeftmie tyUables. 

Quantity, although most obviously a distinct dement, 
and deserving of this separate consideration, yet can never 
be represented free from 'combination with other elements. 
Hence we shall not present any exercises for practice under 
this head ; but having now obtained a distinct idea of its 
nature, without delaying at this pinat to set fwth its usefiil 
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ipplicstuffls, AtiW pass to conader anoUier of the attributes 
of good delireiy.* 



SECTION IV. 

Every sound capable of piolongatioii, uttered vithout 
exutement, and in a natural manner, commences full and 
snnewhat abrupt, and graduall; decreases in fulness, till it 
bq((Hnes a mere breathing. Though this movement of the 
voice may be varied almost at pleasure, jet it has su^ested 
die designatiott of the Radicai movement as applicable to 
the first part of the sound ; while the last part — the gradual 
decrease and final tenninati(Hi of the sound — has been 
called the Vanuldt^ movement of the voice. And these 
designations continue the same, on whatever part td the 
sound the prindpal force of the voice is laid. This fierce 
of voice however is called <nit£8s ; and, when given at the 
opemng t£ the sound, is called Radiad stress, because 
^ven oa the radical part of the vocal movement. The 
stress may be given so as to fell on the middle oi the move- 
ment, when it is> called the J^dian stress ; or it may fall • 
at the vanish, that is, at the close of the sound, in which 
case it is called the VtmisMng stress. A command of the 
several functions here described, is of the utmost importance 
to the ^teaker, since they each have their pecuhar signifi- 
cancy, and since, with few exceptions, some ime of them must 
enter into the pioDunciation of eveiy syUable forcibly ot- 
tered. We shall therefore propose some exercises which. 



■ "Hie ezsrcises proposed in the next seetioa on Stress are eqaallf 
well adiq^led to the inproTBiiwBt of the root, as lepuda (^unli^. 
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vhile &^ illiutrate this subject, will g^ve die learner the 
commaDd of ^tumtity, and laj a foond&tioQ for goenl 
improvetn«it in all the vocal powers. 

Radical Stress. — ^Tbis ia the Idod of stress beaid in the 
socces^ve strokes upon the keys of a piano. It may also 
be given b; the voice, or both the long and the diort 
Towels ; and is the only kind of stress which the Immuta- 
ble syllables can take. The exercise, howeyer, on sounds 
or syllables of short quanti^, we shall reserve for another 
section ; and here use only such as combine both stress and 
quantity. And we shall use, for this purpose, the ample 
dements, and the amplest combinations ; because, though 
we mi^t employ i^ort words, we could scarcely find 
words embracing all the various elemenlaiy sounds, and 
tiius the learner would lose the improvement in articuIatioD, 
which we purpose to combine with the exercises of this 
and several of the following sections. Let the learner then 
refer to Table I; and strUdng each of the long rowels 
succesarely full at the opening, let the voice gradually die 
away till it becomes inaudible. This will exhibit the sim- 
plest modificatioa of quantity ; and may perhaps be repre- 
sented with sufficient accuracy to &e ey% thus -. — 



Let this exercise be continued till the learner has acquired 
perfect smoothneia of voice, and the command of the equa- 
ble movement which decreases gradually till it dies away 
in ffllence. When all the beauties of this vanishing 
movement are developed in execution, die ear is scarcely 
less delighted than in listening to the higher excellences c^ 
muac. This function of the voice should then be careliilly 
cultivated ; and to aid in its further training, and at the same 
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time to culdrate other exceUencea of die art of spealdng, 
we piopOM the fiiUowing additional tables of e: 



CoMBtKtTiONfl oT TKi Tonic Consonajits with thi Loita 
VowaLs.* 

bidigajal&m&nariviw&ya si Tui lU 
bt| d^ ga ja ){l ma Ba ra TB wx ja i^ thji sha 
bS d& g& ji li m& oi r& vi w4 yi z& TBi sU 
Mdeg«)«ldiiieDera reweyS z6TH6ih» 
bi di ji U ml nl ri tI vi yl zl thI zU 
bo dA go jo 15 md DO ro to wo yd xo tho iho 
bu in gu jQ IQ mil Q& rQ rll wu yd zfi T«rii ihd 
bou doD gou j6u lou iDou nou roa too won yoa zaa moa ihon 
boo doo goo joo loo moo noo roo too woo yoo boo thoo shoo 
boy doy goy joy loy moy aoy Toy Toy woy yoy aoy Tnoy ahoy 











TABLE 


V. 






CouBiNirioHS 


or IBM X-TOmcB 


WITH 


HB LoBO Towau. 


ka 


pa - 


ik 


-ta 


lia 


sa 


tha 


wha 


riia chi 


k* 


pa 


ta 


ft 


ha 


83 


Iha 


wh. 


.ha cha 


k& 


pa 


a. 


a 


ha 


sa 


thJL 


wb!L 


ehi efa& 


U 


p6 


16 


ft 


ha 


Bd 


die 


whe 


Hhg Ch& 


a 


pi 


a 


fl 


hf 


■I 


thI 


whi 


ahl «fal 


ko 


pa 


to 


15 


h6 


>0 


tho 


wh6 


Bh5 chd 


kfl 


pfi 


ta 


ra 


ha 


bQ 


thu 


wha 


shQ cha 


koa 


pon 


ton 


foa 


hoa 


BOB 


thoa 


whou 


Bhoa choa 


koa 


poo 


too 


foo 


hoo 


SOO 


thoo 


whoo 


Bhoo choo 


t^ 


poy 


toy 


% 


hoy 


Boy 


thoy 


»hoy 


Bhoy choy 



• Nora TO thi T«*CHiH_Thi8 and the four followinR Tables 
are canied out bo bb to embrace all the posaible eombinationa, for 
the patptme of deteating in the leameT any defeats of articalation, 
ahonld sueh eiiat. Co any combiaation which proTes difficult of 
ntterance, the practice Bhould be continued till the Bound ie per- 
fectly familiaT to ihe organs of speedi^— For the mere puTpoM of 
exercise in regard to Mlrc$i or quantUf, whMO jw such difficulty of 
artieulation preaenta itself, a taw only of the n 
agiwable eombiaatioBB may b« aaed. 
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For practice ui these Tables, 

1. Leteach(^tbeconaoiiBntsouDdsbesucce88ive]jtBken 
snd Ailly uttered; bat irithout prolon^^ them, let the 
Toice abruptly burst upon the rowels, taken one by one, 
vhich are to be protracted as in the exercise Kcommended 
M Table I. 

2. Repeat the combinatioDa in Table IV, protracting the 
sound of both the ctmsoDants and rowels." 

TABLE VI. 
CoMBWATioira or tkc Lovs Vowels witb tbi Tomo Cono- 



Sb 


u> 


£b 


lb 


Sb 


Ab 


oab 


oob 


ajh 


fA 


u 


«d 


id 


&d 


Od 


ond 


ood 


o7d 


9K 


fig 


H 


Is 


6k 


"ig 


ouc 


oog 


ore 


!U 


ii 


a 


«i 


-ij 


(« 


Mj 


tH^ 


»ri 


la 


&1 


<1 


11 


61 


«l 


on] 


od 


oyl 




im 


Sm 


Im 


&n 


Am 


onm 


oom 


oym 



an ^ ftn en In on on oon oon ajn 

in ju&ritlrSr At om ooroyr 

&r )tr &T ir It dr flr oar oor ojr 

fix sE&itelsdz fli onioo* oy> 

&DE ^ukff uitf ^nff ^ log 6ag[ ^^iifT oooff oonff *T^ff 

iTH pTB &TH frTH ITB QTH OTB OOTH OOTH DJTa 

izh luh asb tab izh ocb flsh oiuth ooib <^ih 
In the practice on the fiiregoiog Table, let both the 
rowels and consonants be protracted as much as possible, 
consistently witb a neat pronunciatioQ. 

* "niODgh this exeicise of the Tocal orguia ia here recommended, 
the learner ahonld be cauttooed agaiiut habitnally pnrtnctinB; the 
Initial coBBonant* hi ordinal; deliTerr. When thus pnlongM, the 
enonctation beoomes diaaneeable and aSeoted. lliiB ii tometinies 
heard in the pnlpit ; end Dr. Rush speaks of haTin^ heard this de- 
fect In the proonuciation of the following words oT Macbeth, b; « 
diatingniBbed actor- 
Canst thoa not m-inister to a qi-ind diseased ; 
Pl-oek 6ou the ni-tauaj a i-ooted s-oirow, &«. 
5* 
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TABLE V! 


I. 






CosremATioire 


or TK 


E Loita VOWCU WITH TBI 


Atoetks. 


fik 


ok 


«k 


ik 


ok 


tik 


oak 


• oyk 


ftp 


5p 


Bp 


IP 


flp 


ilp 


OOP 


oop t>fp 


8t 


ix 


it 


fl 


« 


m 


oat 


Mt oyt 


tf 


u 


6f 


If 


of 


Of 


oof 


oof oyf 


S» 


i» 


£■ 


la 


6* 


Ol 


oni 


oo« ajB 


Rtb 


iOx 


eth 


Itb 


6th 


jith 


onlh 


ooth <7di 


k aih 


ash 


§sh 


Ish 


osh 


ash 


onah 


oosh ojsh 


1. sch 


§cb 


fech 


!«h 


dch 


flch 


onch 


ooch oych 



In tile practice on the foregoing Table, let the rowels 
be protracted as much as possible ; but the consonants 
only enough for distinct utterance. 



TABLE Vm. 




THi Bmtxr VaWTLB with 


TnTonoCoin. 


lUDTS. 




ib Ob 


ob 


14 od 


od 5rft 


l! •! 


»K «gt 


«l oJ 


»1 


U ol 


«l oolt 


la OD 


». owt 



* Oo befoK it Is alwns sboft; also before the aloaios p aad t, 
' in die wanli Anep and /M. 

f He shott soaad represeMsd by 00 i) heard (Mily before the fofwB 
oouBODaats il, ^, /, and m, as in the words nbuU, tugar,full, and »o- 
fnon ; nor has oo thia souiid brfoie tfae tonic eonsonuits, exeept in tiia 
fire woidsfMAA«ad|«lpi)Aw«M^ and tMoI, laftUethiBitialoiig 
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- In the fiHCgmng Table the rowels are to receive abort 
quanti^, wUle &e coDaonants aie leogtbened as modi aa 
posable. In this, aa in the Vlth Table, the learner will 
find Qte consonant dements b, d and g more difficult of 
prolongation than the often, and more difficnlt than in 
(he other esstaata ; but the abili^ to ext«d the qaanti^ 
of these elements is so deaiiable, that the practice on them 
ea well as on the otheca ia here recommended. 

In all these ezerciaes, die learaer ahould be carefol to 
exhibit a distinct articul^ion of the elements, composing the 
Sfllabic combinations, to gire the usual relative quanti^ to 
these elemaits, and carefully to execute the delicate vanish 
wbich diould terminate the vocal movement. Most of the 
combinadons thus formed, however stnnge to the ear Ih^ 
joaj soimd on receiving diia s^rate pronanciati<«i, actu- 
ally occur in the regular flow of ordinwy speech ; and he 
who leaves these exercises, either from their inherent di£> 
culty of execution or from di^st, leaves them but to find 
them again, where, from inability to execute them, he may 
e^mience the chagrin of a failure, for baring aroded the 
trooble of a {oeparation. 

JUedian ttrets. — This is deaigoaled ia munc by the tnm 
9weU ; and in works of mumc is rej^esented to the eye by 
the -following sign :— 



The sound here indicated gradually swells to a fiill vo- 
lume, and Qien gently subsides, exhibiting all the chan» 
connected with the vanishing movement as before described. 
It is suited only to syllables of long qganti^, and therefore 
the long vowels of Table I, and Tables IV, V, VI, and VQ, 
aie all thai cm be ufcd for exenue on this Som of atiess, ^ 
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and diey may be used under QKse two conditions : Urst, 
care diould be ta^ea that tbe middle point (^ the sound 
have the greatest fulness, and that the swdl aod vanish be 
smoofti^ and equably foimed ; and secondly, that in &e 
Vth and Vllth Tabl^, embracing tbe atonies, the protrao< 
tion of sound should be confined to die rowels, while in 
the others, it should extend to the consonants. 

Vanishing atreas. — This can be ^Ten only on syllables 
c^ long quanti^ ; and is the exact reverse of the Radical 
stress ^irtien combined with quanti^. ' This then would be 
represented to Ae eye thus : — 



It conasts of a gradual increase in the iiilness of tbe 
sound firom the radical to the extreme of the vanish, which 
t^ould exhibit a high degree of abruptness. For practice, 
use the long vowels of Table I, and Tables IV, V, VI and 

vn. 

There is anothn kind of stress occasionally thou^ 
rarely osed, which is laid on both the radical and vanish 
of a syllable of long quanti^ ; and b called the OrmpoiiM 
itnas. This has its peculiar force in delivery, as will be 
seen under the head of Emphasis; but its recurrence is not 
sufficiendy fiequent to suggest in relation to it any system 
of practice. There b still another form of stress which 
consists amply in the addition oi farce to the natural con- 
crete movement, and which is designated as the Load 
Concrete. Thb b employed particularly in accent. 

It may not be amiss to remind the inexpeiienced 1eam« 
that all these forms of stress, not less than the combinations 
of elements employed in the Tables of tfab section, are 
among the constantly recurring phenomena of actual speech. 
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Hie lessona of this sectioD are then of the most pratHeal 
eharacter, whatever die learner may be incUned to think 
of them ; and thus should not be hastily abandcned even 
in the first place, and then should be often recurred to as a 
discipline (^tbe v<Aee. 



PrrcH has exclunre r^ard ito the place of the sound 
vi& reference to the musical scale ; thus its variaticaie an 
denoted by the terms }agh and low, rise and /all. Dif> 
ferences in pitch are always presented by touching diflerent 
keys of a piano ; and the extent to which the learner can 
rise or &I1 on the musical scale determines ttie eompatt of 
his voice. He JVb/urof or Diaiemc teak to which we 
here refer ctmsists of a snceession of eight sounds either 
in an ascending or descending series. A ample' sound 
produced at any point in the scale, is called a Ttote ; and 
the first of these sounds in an ascending series is called 
the keynote. The distance between any two points of the 
scale, wbetiier proximate or remote, b called an inierval. 
TTie intervals between the proximate points are called timet, 
except between the third and fourth, and-the seventh and 
eighdi ; in which cases they are but half Qie length of the 
others, and are called semii<mes. 

The intervals between Ae first or keynote and the others 
successively are called the teamd, the third, die fourth, 
the fifih, the tixth, the snwi/A and the aghth or odave ; 
and this irrespective of the point assumed on the scale as 
the keynote. 

Compass of voice, or the power to rise and &11 at plea- 
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gure throu^ a wide' scale, is of great importance to the 
speaks. It relieves bis Tocal organs from the fetigue of 
dToris long continued on the same pitch, and also furnishes 
the basis^of an agreeaUe Tarie^ in hb intonation. The 
compass oi the roice may be sufficiently rartended by 
proper exercise on the Tables of die foregoing sections, on 
words, or on sentences, first, let the example be uttered 
on as low a note as possible ; then let it be repeated, gra- 
dually rising to the highest pitch of which the Toice is ca- 
pable. This exercise judiciously and persereringly prac- 
ticed cannot (ail to gire the learner the command of a suffi- 
ciently exteitsive compass of voice. 

The changes of pitch produced by striking the different 
keys of the piano are called discrete cfuaiges of^pitch. The 
same may be produced by dramng a bow across tite difler^ 
ent strings of a viol. The space between these successive 
notes is called a discrete interval. Another kind of change 
may be produced by shding the finger along the string of the 
viol at the same time the bow is drawn, which is called a 
concrete change of ptick ; and it is this which is heard in 
every efiibrt of the human voice at speech as distinguished 
&om song. In song, as produced by instruments, the 
sound b continuous on the same note ; and it is the same 
with the human voice also, after the intended note is once 
reached by a slight upward movement. The continui^ 
of sound on the same line of pitch is peculiar to song. 
Tbis never properly belongs to ^leech; but, as a defect in 
delivery, is sometimes heard in the pulpit exercises of some 
of the minor Christian sects. This " puritanical whine," or 
system of " speech ringing,*" which prevailed so generally 
two hundred years ago, is now however passing away. 

This peculiarity of speech we shall illustrate. Let the 
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leaner propose to himself in a femiliar manner, this question : 
Do I 8By o, or a? and he inll perceive a difierence in the 
successive modes of uttering this vowel. In the first, the 
movement is upward, and in the latter it ia downward. 
And sow if be shall attempt to repeat the vowel elements, 
be will find that the voice will naturally Ml into the one or 
lh« other if these modes of utterance ; that is, it will either 
rise or ftdl on each successive efibrt. And the result will 
be the same, if be shall attempt to pronounce syllables or 
words. 

Having satisfied himself of the existence of a rise or fell in 
these cases, let him repeat the same question with different 
degrees of earnestness ; and be will find that the rise and 
&11 will become greater, as the enei^ with which be pro- 
poses the question increases. The ^ce in all these cases 
between the radical and vanish is called a conerele itUerval. 
And these movements, according as they are upward or 
downward, are called upward or downward iSides of the 
voice.* 

The slides of the voice which occur mostly in speech, 
are those of the semitone, of a full lone or second, of the 
third or two fiill tones, of the .fi/tk, and of the octave; all 
of which, except the first, may be represented by the aid of 
the musical scale. 



t% 



11 






=i^=^=^=z=g==^^- 



* Culled in oDiddbDola on GlocoUonriaii^ and felling AijIccb'MM. 
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Il 



1 

k 



p 

too 



J n rrrr 



1. 31« sfifie <^a SemitOM. — This is heard in the com- 
pltiints of children, and is also the element which gives the 
pecuUar expres^on to the language of grief, or of pity. It 
abould be at the command of every speaker, and yet there 
is danger of using it too freely. It can be caught by 
the experienced eai, in die attempt to imitate the tender 
emotions, aud can then be readily transferred to any dedred 
syllable or word ; but the exercise will he most successful 
if confined to passages exiH'essing complaint, grief or pi^. 
Ilia element, when extended beyond mere words or 
j^rases, is called the Chromatic melody. 

2. 17te dide of the Second.— This is Ae ^de employed 
in the reading of simple narrative, and in unimpassioned 
discourse, and when used continuously constitutes the Dia- 
tmk melody. 

3. He sUdet <fthe JJtird, Fifth, and Oc/aw.~Exercise 
on these several functionsof speech, after the extent of each 
shall he determined, is peculiarly important ; and the ex- 
ercise may extend to both the upward and downward 
movements. The upward movement may be given either 
with the radical or vanishing stress ; the downward usually 
though not always requires the radical. 

The muacal scale will suggest to the learner the means 
of measuring the extent of a slide, by fixing in the mind 
the radical and vanishmg points and thus determining the 
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iiderral. It will also enable him to fix beforehaiKl the ex- 
tent of the slide which he wishes to practice. Suppose it 
to be a Third, he will rise two notes above the Ice; — (faus 
ft — sol — la, or do — re — mi, discretely ; and then, instead 
of gMi^ up by skips, will rise ob the sousd fa or do eon- 
cretely up to die place of la, or mi; aad thus fix ibr bim- 
self Ok limit of the dedred slide. Then it may be repeated 
on one of the rowel elements, or on any syllable or word 
at pleasure. The same, if it be a fifth or an octave. And 
when be has learned to determine these points, he is pre- 
pared for practice on this branch of the tubject ; and prac* 
tice obviously is all that is necessary to enable the learner 
to extend the slides from any tme point to anothei within 
the compass of bis voice. 

For practice on these slides, both upward and downwatd, 
we would recommend to the learner, 

1. To use the long vowel clonents of TaUe I. 

2. To nse the toords employed in the same Table to 
Dlustrate these elementary sounds; thus, ale, all, arm, SLc. 
Tliis table of words may be extended at pleasure. 

3. It is recommended to the learner, to apply these slides 
to words, as they occur in current discourse. In the fol- 
lowing exercises, the acute accent — ■' is used to denote the 
rising slide, and the grave accent — ^^ the fillling. And 
whenever this latter inflection occurs, it is to be specially 
home in mind, that the downward movement does not 
commence on the same line t^ pitch with the current 
melody, but always on a lise above it. 

I . Will yoQ g6— or atiy 1 Will yon ride — oi wUk 1 Will job 
go lo-dij— or toHubrrowl 
3. KiDgAgr^pa,balitTMtthoa tlwpi^hetst 1 kniw tiMt ihoa 

balWTMt. 

6 
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3. Armed, My jont Atined, m; loid. Vvaa top to tail Hy 
lord, fiom head to fodu 

4. By honor, and d^hoDor; by enl report and gi>6d report; asd«- 
ceirers, and yet tm^; bb unknown, and yelwdll known; bh djin^, 
aad behold we lire ; as chastened, and not killed ; ai adrrowfut, yet 
always rejcHcing; as pter, yet making inany rich ; as hanng n6- 
thin^, and yet poweBBing Ul things. 

- 6. Whtthei ahall I tArnt to what place shall I bet&ke myself 1 
Shalll gotolhecapitoll Alas! it is orerflowed with my brother'* 
blo6d ! Or shall I redre to ray hoAse I Yet th§te 1 behold my 
mother plunged in misery, weeping and despUring! 

6 And thon^ 1 hsve die ^ of pntphecy, and understaad all 
raysteTiM, and all kndwledge; and thongh I hare all &hh, ho that 
I c«n]d remove moiuiains, aod have not charity, 1 am n6thing, 

7. The man who is in thedailyase of ardent spirit, if he does not 
become a driaiard, is in danger of losing hla h^tdi and chireeter. 

8. True charity is not a meteiv which occasionally gI4res ; bat a 
luminary, which, in its Orderly and regular eouiae, dispenaes a be* 
nlgnant influence. 

9. Caesai, who wonld not wait the conolnnon d the cottiol'* 
•p^eoh, generonaly replied, that he came into Italy not to injart th* 
libertiea of Rome and its ciiizena, bat to ruidn them. 

10. If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Pither, Jesus 
Christ the righteous : and he is the propitiation for oar sin ; and 
not for oitrt only, bnt also for the sins of the whole wdrld. 

*11. Thesethingslsaynoit, Bottoit»altonewhois(iillen,bntto 
Tender mote seoan those who Blind ; not to irritate the hearts of the 
wfinnded, bntlo preserve those who are not yet wounded, in soand 
hdalth; not to subme^e him who is tossed on the blltows, but to 
instruct those who are sailing before a propitions breeze, that they 
may not be plunged beneath the wives, 

19. Bnt this is no time for a tribunal of J&slice, hot tot sbowi^ 
miicy ; not fw aeons&tion, but lot pbU&nthropy ; not for trtal, but 
foip&rdon; not for sentence and eseclition, but compassion and 
kindness. 

13. If the population of diis country were to remain sfdfiMidry, a 
grant effort would be necessary to snpply each family with a Bible. 
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The teacher, or learner, can multiply these examples at 
pleasure ; and the subject should not be passed ovw, till 
the ear of the learner can distinguish instantly between the 
rising and the iaSing sUde, aa it occurs in speech; nor tiH 
he can execute them at pleasure. 

The learner need scarcely be renunded, though we treat 
die difierrat functions of the voice separately and devote to 
diem different sections in our Manual, yet that in speech 
they'are often united, llius, the dides can never be 
gjven without involving quaTOity, and some one of the tOf- 
fer^t lands of stress. Sut diough so closely allied, BtiH 
they are entirely distmct elements. 

Before leaving this subject, we proceed to notice some 
of'the practical uses of the slides, and the rules which 
' direct Iheir employment. 

I. The Dutomtc Slides. 

These are slides through a mngle tone only, and are not 
used for purposes of Expresdon. These slides distinguish 
^eech from song, cuid in discourse belong to the utter- 
ance of every syllable, which does not take in a wider con- 
crete intervd for the purpose of Emphasis or Interrogation. 
In the ^ple melody of speech, the ri^g slide . greatly 
predominates over the Ming ; as the latter occurs only at 
the close of sentences, or members of sentences, nor always 
there. Rules Uien are only requisite to determine the slide 
before pauses. These bave been multiplied by writers on 
Elocution ; but, reserving the rules for Emphasis and Inter- 
rogation for another place, it is believed ftat the rules for 
the Diatonic Slides may be brie^ summed up thus ; — 

Rdle I.— The proper Cadence, at the close of a com- 
plete sentence, leaiures that the last syllable, and in some 
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constructions sereral of the coDcluding syllables — rarely 
however exceeding Gre, — should take the FalJbg Slide. — 
This piinciple will find ample illustration in the section on 
Cadence. 

Rule H. — ^Members of sentences which express a com- 
plete and independent aense, require Ote Falling Slide on 
HkK last aoccnted syllable, end on all that fbQow it. 

ExJMStML 

I. Charily n&Mhloiv.wdialdDd; elnri^dnTietbiiet; ebft- 
filj Tiantoth iwt itwlf; uoolpuOed Ap; doth not behara Itaelf 
niiM^mljr ; seoteth not her Awn ; is not easily prorUced ; thinkelh 
nodvil. 

S. The wind aod rain are 6rer; «alm ia the noon of dfay, tha 
donda aia dhidad in h^ven ; orar tha fpetm hill Biaa Ike incQ*. 
Btant aiui ; red tbioagfa the atouf rale eomea down tha atiMiii af 
thehiU. 

S. The aoQl ean exert heraelf in man j dl^rant waya of betion : 
she can □nderatAnd, will, imftgine — e^ and h^ar — Idve aitd dia- 
cAorae— and appljherself to manj other like exeicisea ofdifieieDt 
khida and n&torea. 

4. I obanred that thoae who had bnt Jnat faagos to olimb th« 
hill) tiiought tbemwiTea not far from Cha t6p ; bat aa they prooaed- 
•d, new liilli ware conliiiaally riauig to their tI^w; and the aam- 
nit of the highest thej could before discern, seemed but the foot of 
andtlier: till die mountain, atleng;tb, appeared to lose itself In tha 
eloildB. 

Rule m. — Members of sentences which ^o not express 
a complete and independent sense require the Rising Slide, 
— The pauses which follow such members or clauses — are 
called Pautei ofSiupennon. 

EbCAMFUCS. 

1. UMDMofthetraDehaababrclnntf, »ndlUB,heiag«wlId 
sUn-ta^ ««rt grafted ia among (Urn, ni iriA Awn partakatt 
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NoTi. — Tbii n))e majba applied, even when the iijpoth«lkal 
member occapies the last plao* io the Mntence; aa in the follow- 
ing : — We aie boaod to aet ^ait one day in aeren Gw religlona 
dilties, if tiie fonrth eommandment ia obUgatoiy on ua. 

9. Hie ftther dj^iog, and ah heit being left eic^ bimaelf, be 
•Dceeded to the est&te. 

3. To he pnn in heSrt, to be pioae and bcoirolent, coDstitalea 
hnman bippineea. 

4. M7 l«rd, I think I aaw him jMenitght. 

5. H we exeidae upright prfaeipl««, (and we cannot hare them, 
ndesa we tzeteiae than,) thej intiat be perpetnallj on the iuer^aae. 

NoTC— Here, the parenthetic clause, though expreaaipK B perfect 
sense, cannot take the Fallinc Slide, because the sense of the mat- 
ter wMcb immediatelj pretreaes it is suspended, and thus the mind 
)• not piepaied fur the rest indicated bj such a slid*. 

6. So when the faithful pencil has deaigned 
Some blight idea of the master's mind ; 
Where a new world leap* out at hit cmunandi 
And ready nature waits upon his bind ; 
When dke ripe colore soften and unite. 

And aweed; melt into just shade and light; 
When mellowing jeais their full peifectioo giTe, 
And the bold figure j ast begins to liTe, — 
The breacberons cotois the &ir art belny. 
And all the bright creatioD &des awij !*. 

In practice, a smgle exeepium to Rule 11 is sometiiDes 
heard, and is allowable, though rarely demanded : — Wlien, 
in a sentence expresditg a complete sense, the emphams of 
Qie Rising Slide is giren to some word 01 syQable preceding 
the last, the syllables which follow it maj all take the dia- 

• It ia not a little anrprising, that Mr. Walker, and after fain Mr. 
Knowlea, have referred the IQsing Slides in the reading of this paa- 
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lonie riae ; as tke sj'Uables whic^ foUow the lUng Moplnaii 
in the following examples : — 

1. You are not lehahne to climb the udnovi uoMt 

S>. It was an enemj, not a/njm£, who did this. , 

l^e occasions for the recurrence of tUa fbna of emphatic 
£stin«tioa will be fuH; iHustrated in the Bsetion on Ein- 
phans. 

There is acother apparent exception to this Rule, which 
however is not real. It is, when the metier, wtuch would 
czpreas a perfect sense if it abovHd stfud bImk, is' closet; 
ONineeted with othn naatter ; and ia teadiag may, ot m^ 
aot, take the Rising Slide, though it oAoi does. Thus, 

1. There wu a mao in the land of ITi, whose name wsa Job. 

9. The dew of night fiUla,SDd the earth is refreshed. 

Hie words, in such cases, may be considered but as con- 
stitutiDg part of a proposition, and thus as not coming un- 
der the rule. But separate these introductory clauses, so 
that they shall of tfaemselres coDstitute entire propositions 
expres»ng a complete s^ise, and they will tiien take the 
Falling Slide. Thus,— 

lliere was a man of diBtioguuhed excellence in the land of IPz; 
his name waa Job. 

The dew of night AUs; and bj its fall the earth is feitiliMd aimt 
re&eahod. 

It is betiered die learner will £nd these rules and re- 
marks sufficient for his purpose ; and that he could not, till 
he becomes acquainted with the principles cd Emphasu, 
jffosecute the subject further to adrantege. 

H. Emphatic Sudes. 

AH the slides enumerated in this section as «nployed in 

qieech, except that of the Second, may be used for pur* 
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poMflf EaiplMns. lUsnibsMtvillbf&uvdillaiinlcd 
Bt some length, ia Section m. Chapter II.— Tlia eiaploy- 
meat of ttie wider intervals of the Tltiril or Fifth, ioatead 
of the Second, in the current mtlodj, ia iDCraautant with 
dignified vttwinee, «nd is i verynadai ddfct in delivciy. 

m. Intebaogattte Intoitatiok. 
B^re leiving this section, we wiA to wee how its 
principles csm be ^>plied to the eiqtreasion of loterroga- 
tioD. the queiiwm is usually indicated b; the form of the 
sentence ; but in order to exhibit ihe power of intonation 
atone, it is necessary to take a sentence which ha? not the 
iatenc^tive fom. L^ the following passage be read as 
en imper^ve order ; — 

GiTs Bnitui a itatue iritb his uwMton ; 
and it will be perceived that each syllable takes &e dowD- 
-ward inflection. If now, without any change in phrase- 
ology, the same line be repeated with the rising slide 
of the third or fifih on each syllable, it will at once ap- 
pear to the ear to take the character of sneering interroga- 
tion. From this it may be ccmfideotty inferred, that the 
nmtg slide is the prime element in intonation. Ilis 
nMy be further illustrated by the following passage from 
the Coriolanus of Sbakspeaie. 

Strv. Whan dwdl«8l thoal 

Car. Undw the euiopj. 

Sen, Dadtr lieeanapft 

Oar. Ay. 

Strt. Whereof thati 

.Our. Id the <Atj of Utei ud ctMn. 

Sen. IntAteUftfkUaandtnwtf 
But the rising udection does not prevail ih'ovghaid lAf 
whok si siH intwogative senteoces. To illnsti^ts ttis, u 
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also to Bsccrtain tbe Itv iriuch i^iulates diis matter, we 
wiU present the foUowmg questions selected at random. 

1. What night is this? 

2. Must I leave thee, Paradise ? 

- 3. What I threat joa me mth telhng of the king ? 

4. Sir, are you my fether? 

5. How can you say to me I am a king? 

6. Who's there ? 

7. Who ever knew the heavens meoace so ? 

In the natuial reading of these examples, it wilt be per- 
ceived that the second, third and fourth take the rising in- 
flection throughout, and close also with the rising dide ; 
while the others close wiUi the felling. The characteristic 
element in those which take the rising inflection thiou^- 
out, b the du-a:t inquiry they contain ; by wfaicl^ we mean, 
Oat they are such qaestions as demand for an answer — j/es^. 
or no. The others, not admitting the answers, yes and no, 
may be called i3idirect questions. This first Sma of vocal 
movement we shall denominate the Thorough Intemgaiioe 
Liionationy as opposed to the other, — which may be called 
the ParUal. The rule then which we deduce from these 
principles may be expressed thus ; — The Direct Question 
takes the TTumvgh hUerrogaiive Intonation, tohiie the Indi- 
rtd Question take* the Partial. 

These two forms of question may be presented to the 
eye tfms : — 

Thorough htemgatiee hUonation. 
Wbat! tluMt Toa »e with tell- ing of Dm kii^t 
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Thu lait fonn of tite mtctrogfttioa Mlmita tbe lue of th^ 
concrete dide of a third or fifth on one or a ftw of the tfU 
Ul^W) while tb« |f«Btj and pariiculatlj tboK near the clone, 
take tbe nwlod; of common diacouise, and cooatitule k 
ngalai cadence. 

We add the fUlawing practical renukf :— 

i. }n interrogatioD, tbe extent of tbe upward glide oq 
those ajrUables that reccire it, variei from the third to tb« 
Ofstan, mtb the degree of eamestnesi with vbieh tbe 
giieatioB is put 

S. JSoffla ^^iTcsaioiH which hare the gnnmiatic*! ibm 
of the diiQct question, as in eameit appeali, exclamatoij 
penteoces, and ai^ument, are intended to expren only 
/t Mitiv en en i^cotmction; and thui they take the .partial ia> 
toaaticHi oalf. 

Jodgemeije Godi! viroi^ I im»t taemiat 
And if DotH, howihonld I wroi^ mj broilwrt 
Voa all did B6e, that tm tiw Lapweal, 
1 thriee pr»eei)i«d bin a kiuglj crown. 
Wl^b he did thrice rafnae. Wat tkU ambition t 
He DOW appeal* before a jarj ot bia eoont^ fin redwaa. fFiU 
you demf Aim tiit ttdrtu ? 

Do fon think that jourcondilicina will be accepted t Qmyov 
«M>> inline they uiili be Uitened to f 

Such i^errogatioM open with a riiiag slide of a fifUi or 
QCtsre, but iiamediitd; change lo the deep downward 
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concrete, or tbe direct ware — soon to be explained. This 
downward movement furnishes the appropriate expressitn 
(^'poutire conTictioD, as the rinog does of doubt and un- 
certainty. 

3. Even the Direct Questitto, if very kmg, and especi- 
ally if at the same time it concludes a paragraj^ or a dis- 
course, may take the Partid Intonalion. 

4. In questions which admit the Thorough intonation^ 
&ougfa the syllables genecaOy are pronoitnced wiUi the 
riang concrete of a ^ren interval which jnevails through- 
out the whole, yet those which are em^^tic may pass 
through a wider interval than the others, llis will be 
illustrated under the head of Emphasis. 

6. ITie mere Jbrm in which the questitm is stated does 
not always determine whether it is Direct or Indirect. 
Tlius, the qoestiim, — " Did you see him or his brother ?" — 
has two meanings, according as 'ot- is understood disjunc- 
tively or conjunctively. If the latter, the question is direct 
and takes the rising slide ; if the former it is indirect and 
tdces the felling. — In this case, however, the first member 
always takes the intonation of the Direct Questicm. 

Thongfa we have dwelt thus long on tbe IKatonic and 
Interrogative Slides, we are not prepared to affirm, that the 
taae is always or even generally dependent on these inflec- 
tions of the voice. Sometimes they do determine the sense ; 
but the Englisb, die Scotch, the Irish and (he Americans 
all use them difierenlly and yet understand each other. In 
some portions of our own country, evra the direct question 
universally receives only the partial interrogative intona- 
tion, — terminating with the falling slide, or pediaps the 
inverted wave of a second — scton to be described. Dit 
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ferencea in the use of tlieae iaflectioiis, more peilu^ than 
any thing else, mark the proviticial peculiarities which 
characterize the q)eech^ in diflerent parts of our countiy. 
The niles here laid dovn, it is beliered, corree^nd with 
the bat usage of the coonti; ; and a confbnnitf to such 
usage alone can guard the shaker against the charge of 
prorincialisni} or improprie^. 



SECnON VI. 
«r Tu «ATH or THE Tonrt. 

The Rising and tiie Falling Slides are often anitcd on 
the same long syllable, and this complex movement of die 
T<uce is called a Wave* The parts of whidi it conaats 
are called ctmslitueots. These upward and downward 
moTements may pass through the same, or through different, 
intervals ; for example, the ware may be formed by ^ 
rising and Ming third conjnned ; or by a riung third, 
passing into and being tenninated by a falling fiAh. This 
gives rise to the designatitm of waves as egiuil or imtquaL 
WheQier equal or unequal, they tai^ consist of two, three, 
or more constitnenta ; and this g^ves rise to the distinctmn 
of. waves as tingle, douUe or continued. And whtAhercmi- 
sisting of constituents of equal or of unequal length, cw c^ 
two eoQstituents or more, the wave may c(xamence with 
an »iaw»n<<ing or deserading slide. The wave oommencung 
with an upward movement is called the Direet Wave, th» , 
other the htoerted Waoe, 

When it is su^ested that all the slides •wtadi we have 
described, varying from a semitone to an octave, enter as 

* Tbis is called bj Steele and Walker ^ eireun^Ux accent. 
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constituents into these wares, it vill appear, that, in theoiy 
at least, ate mre may be almost mdlessly raried. It is 
.found however, that in the practice of dH»e who ^>eak the 
Engli^ langoage, the vaiiations employed are not very 
nomerous, and of these the fbllowii^ are the most im- 
portant^ 

7Ae E^ial Wave qfthe Sanitoiw. — ^This cuinot be re- 
presented to the eye iu a manner to make the subject any 
more plain. If, on any l<mg syllable, the teamer will com- 
bine the Median Stress with the expresuon of pathetic or 
scdemn sentiment, be cannot &il to gire either the direct or 
moerttd wave of the semitone. These are both heard in 
the slow utterattce ot the tender emotions, serrmg beau- 
tiAilly to raiy this melody of the Tuce. 
. T^Equttt Wiauofths Second.— Thia movement oTthe 
TOTCe, aside from the consideratioa of stress, may be repre- 

Diieet. Iiir«rted. sented totbe eye thus ; — the hravy 
\^ ^^^^ [^ ~~| P*"* amply marking the radtc^ 
L T I '^ *' "^ point, which may ot may not be 

characterized by tulnessof sound. Indeed the median stress 
ladnr than the radical prerails in the ware of the second. 
. It is by the frequent reeuneoce of these waves, that grave 
disconrae, even where the words cannot be attended to, is 
distinguiriied fiom the gay and spri^tly. They occttr w the 
syllablesoflongquaDti^, and, for the sake of variety &e 
direct and die inverted are interchanged instinctively by a 
. well-tnined voice. Whenever the waves of the semitone 
or of the second become doubk, it is fax the puipose of 
lengthening the quantity, on a word iriiich is intended to 
he strongly nutiked. 

TV Equal Wave of the Tiard.—Thw a often heard m 
ordinary qiiiited conretsadon. It may he represented to 
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Uie eye, as may also the eqaal waves of the tof^bgx inter- 
vals, thus : — 

Equal Waves. » 

0/the Third. Of the Fifth. Of the Octave. 

Diieot. InmUd. Direct. Inverted. Doeet. InreiUd. 



^ Ap^lVl 



IS 



The Wares of the Fifth and the Octave, as also the EAi- 
tquat Waxes, are reserved far the expresdon of the stronger 
passions, as exhibited in dramatic dialogue, and in the 
hi^er efibrts of the orator. Irony, scorn and strong sur- 
pRSe cannot be expressed without their aid. 

To aid the learner in acquiring the command o£ die vo- 
cal movement here called ihe Y^Are, die foUowing illustra- 
tions are given, the substance of which is found in the 
Grammar of Elocution. 

" Pify the smrows of a poor old man." 

If long quantity and a plaintive tone be given to the 
■words " poor" and " old," in the foregoing example, they 
will exhibit the direct tcave of the semitone : and if the 
word " man" receive a plaintive expression and extended 
quantity, and the voice be made to rise on the second 
part of the wave, it mil show the inverted wave o/^ the 
semitone. 

"Hail! holy Ught." 

If the word " bail" is uttered with loogqut^itity, with a 
perceptible downward ending, «nd rntfaottt any etnpbatic 
stress, it will Awv tiie direct egwtt uwpe ofihe second. 

"High on a throne of royal state." 
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If this line be (vonoanced in a nmilar maitner, it wiD 
exhibit the inverted equal teave ofatecondtm the syllables 
" tigh," *' throne," and *' roy." 
* " I said he vras my friend," 

Let this sentence be dowly uttered, with long quantity 
upon " my," accompanied with such an emphasis as to 
contrast it ■mtb your — friend, and the word " my" will 
show the direct equal wave of a third. 

"Ah! is he ^ur ^end, then?" 

Let this last sentence be uttered as a reply to the pre- 
ceding, and with an air of suiprise, thou^ with long 
quantity and a natural emphasis upon " your," and it will 
ditfilay the inserted equal totwe of a third. 

" Yes, I said be was my friend." 
: If (his sentence be reiterated with a strong positire em- 
pha^s upon " my," and with extended quantity, it will 
exhibit the direct equal wave of a Jiflh. 

" Is he solely your friend ?" 

By increasing the emphasis of surprise, making the in- 
terrogation more piercing, and extending the quantity of 
the word " your" in this sentence, the inverted equal wave 
©/■(Ae^A will be heard. 

If, in the sentence, " I said he was my friend," the word 
" my" be uttered with a strongly taunting and at the same 
time positive expresdon, that word will show the direct 
unequal wave. 

If, in the sentence, " Is he your friend ?" the word 
" your" be uttered with a strong expression of scorn and in- 
,terrogation, it will exhibit the tnoer^ unequal wave. 

When these waves have once become familiar to the 
ear, the voice may be trained to their execution, by com- 
bining them with the long vowel elements, or with any of 
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tin combiaatioos vrbich idmit of pitdncted quuti^. The 
uses of these functioBs of the T<Hce will be punted out in 
the sections which treat of Emphasis and Expresaon, in 
Chapter II." 



SBCITON vn. 

or roBci or toics. 

Br Force of V<rice, we mean nmply streDg;th or power 

of voice. The lion has more fortt of voice than the dt^. 

The sound of the bugle or the o^an has more force dian 

the flute. Great force of voice is not always needed ; but 

* Norc TO THB TzACHEB. — The leaimi ehoald, at thia point, be 
anbjecUd to Mmething liks the followUig ■ntein of exerciM. Let 
•ome one of the demeota, mj a, be selected, or ■ome vntrd aoecepti- 
ble of long' quantity, and the learner be isqaiied, withont the tud of 
the teacher's Toico, to pronoancs it— 

1st With the Radical [Median oi Vaniriiing] streaa. 

3nd. On a bigh [or low] pitch. 

Srd. With the Falling [oi Ri«ng] Slide of the Seeoad, [Thfrd, 
Fifth, or EighihJ 

4th. On the Equal Direct [or loTerted] Ware of the Sooond, 
{Third, or FifUi.1 And let thie exerciae lie oontiiiued on thcM sim- 
ple faoctiona of ue Toice, at pleaame. 

Then lei him be required to combine anch of these fnnctiona as 
are susceptible of combination: as, for example, to pronounce the 
designated element- 
let. With Radical Stress, and an the Low Pilch. 

Snd. With the Radic^ Steeas, and with tbe Falling Slide of a 
Third. 

3rd. With the Median Streas, and in tiie Equal Inferted Wave 
of a Third. 

4th. With Ae Vanubing Stress, and the Riniur Slide of a Fifth. 

0th, With Long Quaotitj, and on the Direct Wave of the Semi- 
tone, &c. 



ThieexMrraee mar likewise be adtantageoosly continued, till the 
anterhaa acquired a facility — not io imitating, but in eiectiting 

for himaelf, under the teacher's direction, all these vocal fnnctioiu, 

both dagly and in eot^unatioii. 
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to the speaker it ia sometimes of infinite importance, while 
h cannot iQterfere -with any other Tocal ftinctii»i. To him 
VbO is calkid to additiB iarge assembties, or to speak in th« 
open . air, a powerful Toice gives the double adtbntage c^ 
making himself distinctly heard, and of exhibiting what is 
always strongly demanded by a popular audience — evi- 
dence of earnestness aid 'sinoeiity. Its acquiidtion, then, 
should be among the first objects of him who would ^%- 
pare for the practice of the orator's art. The capabilities 
<rf the human voice, in point of power, are- rarely deve- 
loped, for the ^mple reason that they can be'broug^ oat 
only by education ; and education, in any proper sense of 
the term, is here rarely applied. The band i^ tr^ned to_ 
penmanship, and even the voice is sometimes sU^tly dis- 
ciplined in regard to some of its tunctions, by the teacher 
of mu^ ; but who now tiiinlra of ^ving the voice a full 
system of training for the high and responsible duties coit- 
nected with oratoiy? Had it been Uius in- Greece, she 
would have had do Demosthenes : had it been thus ia 
Rome, Cicero would have lived for nought. Unless per- 
chance we should except a very few of those trained for &t 
stage, the practice speaker is not now to be found, who 
has been trained as was either of these men whose oratori- 
cal powers have made them immortal. 

If I mistake not, the learner has already thought that our 
exercises and suggestions for practice were becoming too 
numerous and too tedious. But there is no " royal road" 
to the orator's proud elevation. We suggest the system of 
eUmentary practice, because we know of no other in which 
_ the future orator can learn to eixcute the high principles of 
hb art. It is a very different thmg to judge of a good 
piece of workmanship in the handicnit arts, firom what it 
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is to exiaiie such a piece. Tltere is the same difleiCDce 
between the mere theonlical aad the praeHcai orator ; — 
between him who has learned the principles of good speak- 
ing by study and by IbteniDg to lectures, and him who haa 
been instructed on such a sfystem as is here taught. 

In no re^Kct is the roice more capable of improrement 
than in regard to its /one ; and this may be combined with 
long or with short guon/Mly, with all the Idnds of ttrtti, 
wiih every variety of pitch, and with all the MUdes and 
. waves of the roice. Thus for th^ purpose of trainiag this 
function of \be vtme, the learner may repeat all or any of 
the lessooa suggested for practice in the preceding sections, 
only with greater fulness and ene^. But while a caieleas 
and transient recurrence to these lessons will be of little 
KTPtce in developing the full powers of the voice, ao inju- 
dicious exercise on them may produce permaneot injury. 
An hour spent ia vociferating the elements or syllabic 
combinations, and that peihapa on an improper pitch, or 
without due regard to the pn^r radical and.Taaishing 
morements of the voice, mi^t with subsequent exposure 
of itself produce the results we are preparing to guard 
die future ^>ealc« ^abst. These exercises, when pro- 
pMly conduct, have a twofold operation : first, they teach 
how the various functions of the voice can be employed 
tite moat sacceasfully, and with the greatest ease ; and 
■eco&dly, they habituate the voice to the exercise of its 
powers. That the greatest good however may result from 
the training here proposed, die foUowiog rules oug^t to be 
observed. 

1. Let the exercise be repeated daily, or perhaps twice . 
each day, if it b found the voice will bear it. 

2. Let not the exercise at first be long continued, not 
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more than ten ot fifteen minutes, — nor tffl any degree of 
hoarseness is produced. 

3. Let not the voice at first be exercised to the full ex- 
tent of its powers ; nor the exercise be long continued, 
either on the highest or the lowe* pitch of the voice. 

4. Special oare should be used to guard against harsh- 
ness or hoaxsmras <tf voice in these exercises. Ilie voice 
should be formed low down in the throat, die tongue bnng 
retracted and deiHcssed, and the mouth sufficiently open to 
emit a smooth volume of soynd. 

6. The articulatioB of every element employed in the 
exercise should be perfect. Austin in his Chironomia says, 
in regatd to the articulation of words, " They are not to be 
hurried over; nor precipitated syllable over syllable; nor 
as it were melted together into a mass of confusion. Tliey 
should be neither abridged nor prolonged ; nor swallowed, 
nor forced ; they should not be bailed, nor drawled, nor 
let to slip out carelessly, so as lo drop unfini^ed. Tbey 
are to be delivered out from the lips as beautiful coins 
newly issued from the mint, deeply and accurately im*' 
pressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper 
"organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due weight." 
But the articulation of the wordt depends on the articula- 
tion of the elements which compose them. 

6. When in these exercises yorce is connected wi^ long 
quantity, whether radical or median stress h emplt^ed, 
special care should be given to the utterance of the vani^. 
The gentle and gradual decHne of sound, as heard in the 
finely executed vanish, delights the ear scarcely less than the 
higher graces attending musical execution. 

7. At first, these exercises should be remitted during a 
period of fteble healQi, or during the hoan^em aUendant 
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on a cold ; or else abated in energy, so as not greatly to 
fatigue thcTOcal oi^ans. With a little familiarity however, 
and special care to preserre the erect position, and to use 
chiefly for the prodnction of sound the abdominal and in- 
tercostal muscles, this will be found a most healthful exer- 
cise. It should not follow immediately a hearty meal, 
nor be preceded or followed by stimulating drinks ; nor, 
if the exercise has been violent, should it be followed by a 
careless exposure to the cold or damp air. 

8. Hiere is a period of youth, when the voice begins to 
break and to assume the manly tone, during which no vio- 
lent exertiOT) of the voice should be made. While all the 
other exercises of this Manual may be practiced during 
'0iis period, those of this section should be reserved till 
the voice beccunes confirmed and established. 

9. Any successful effort to attain great power of voice 
must presuppose an observance of all the rules essential to 
the general health. Intemperance in drink, the use of to- 
bacco, or excess of any kind, injures liie Toice, not less 
■than the other powers of both body and mind. 

But there is an exercise still to be suggested, which 
aids perhaps in a higher degree the acquiMtira of a poweriul 
voice, than any of those aheady proposed. It is on what 
Dr. Rush cidls the eap^sww pouxr (rf the Towel elements. 
To commence this «xercise, let each of these elements as 
presented in Table I, be uttered with a suddenness like 
&at presented in the abrupt vocality heard in the cougfi. 
The organs cf speech must be open and free Irom com- 
pression, according to one of the foregoing, directions, and 
each sound must be produced by a single instantaneous 
effort (^ Hie voice ; which is neither more nor less than the 
forcible application of tiie radical stress, with the Ported 
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possible quantity. And when a facili^ of thus producing, 
these sounds has been acquired, let the learner repeat 
theu with increa^i^ degrees of force on all the diderent 
degrees of pitch from the lowest to the highest of which 
bis voice has the command. ThR exercise may be con- 
tinued and varied by using Table IV, and extending it by 
adding to the foot of each vertical column the ^x short 
vowel elements as found in Table I. Then let it be re- 
peated, sometimes giving the shortest possible quantity 
both to consonants and vowels ; and at others, protracting 
the consonants as much as poB^ble,>Bnd bursting with 
sudden fiill explosive force on the vowel sounds, giving 
them as before the ^ortest possible quantity. 

Table V, extended as it has just been proposed to at- 
tend Table IV, may also be used for practice, nevfr at- 
tempting however to protract the atonic elements. 

Energy and perteoerance can alone overcome difficulties, 
jmd it seems the decree of Heaven Uiat real value cannot 
be procured but Uy labor. If the learner supposes that 
the full benefits proposed by this and the preceding exer- 
nsea are to be obtained by the few occasional exercises 
of the lecture room, or in an ordinary coune of lessons by 
a master, he has mistaken the nature of his undertaking. 
It is not in this way that the arts of penmanship, of fencing, 
or horsemanship are brought to their perfection. The 
buaness of the teacher here is to direct the learner how to 
educate his own powers ; and this discipline, conducted in 
the way we have proposed, may be advantageously earned 
on for years. And what would men think of the clergy- 
man, the lawyer, or the physician, who should count his 
educatitm fimshed, when he entered on the practice of his 
. profession ! 
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Before leaving this subject, it may be suggested that 
hud and rapid reading or spealcing also furnishes a ver^ 
Tatuable kind of training for the purpose of giving force 
and energy to the voice. These cannot however fullj 
supply the lack of a prior discipline of the voice on the 
elementary sounds of our language, and on the simple 
eombination of these elements; since vithout this the 
enunciation vill be apt to be indistinct. A few speakers 
bave acquired wonderful power of voice, mainly by the 
exercise of speaking. Dr. Porter says, — *' The habit of 
speaking gave to (he utterance of Garrick so wonderful an 
ene^, that even his undei^ey was distinctly audible to 
ten thousand people. In the same way the French mis- 
sionary Bridaine brought his vocal powers to such strength, 
as to be easily heard by ten thousand persons, in the open 
atr; and twice this number of listening auditors were 
sometimes addressed by Whitefield." Thousauds, less for- 
tunate than these, have broken down in the attempt to a^ 
quire this power by other means than we here recommend, 
and have been compelled to retire from public life, or have 
gone prematurely to their graves. 



SECTION vm. 

OF THB (JCALITT OP THB TOICr. 

The Quality of the voice is usually designated by such 
terms as rough, smooth, harsh, sol^, full, slender, musical, 
shiill, nasal, &c. Without going into any definition of 
these terms, we may remark that the quality of 'the voice, 
as regards all its general characters of excellence, cannot 
but be improved by the exercises and practice su^^ested 
in the preceding sections. In this section, instead of gAing 
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into an explaoalion of tkese popular terms, it will better 
flubserre the interests of the learner to examine the quality 
of the voice under the following heads ; — the Orotund, the 
Tremor, the ^spiratitm, the Guttural, the Falsetle, and th« 

1. ITk Oofttnrf. — The quality of voice implied in this 
term is possessed naturally by some, but more frequently 
has to be acquiied by exercise and practice. It is pos- 
sessed in to degree by a very large part even of public 
speakers, and in very different degrees by actors and oia- 
tors of eminence. When fully developed by the requisite 
practice, it possesses qumerous advantages. It is more 
musical, and fuller in volume, than the common voice; 
and is thus equally adapted to the delicate attenuation of 
the vanishing movement, and to the full body of the radical. 
It has a pnreness of vocally, that gives distinctness to pro- 
nuDciation ; at the same time that it has a greater degree 
of strength than the common voice. From the di^ipline 
of cultivation, it is more under command than the common 
voice ; and its dignity and mei^ can alone meet the de- 
mands of the orator or the actor, in their higher efforts. 
And, what is to be specially noticed, the acquistion and 
nsc of this land of voice does not destroy the ability to 
use at will the common voice; thus their contrast may be 
made to throw a sort of vocal light and shade over the 
other means of oratorical coloring and des^. 

In the training for the practical acquisition of this qual- 
ity of vcAce, three points need to be carefully observed. 
First, It is indispensable that the sound proceed from the 
throat, and that tiie organs of speech be kept open and 
free. Indeed this is the most important characteristic of 
fl)£ orotund voice. Second, The exercise, hitherto confined 
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to &e elements and their amplest combinations, must be 
extended to words and sentences. Tkird, There must be 
much-practice; and that with different degrees of force, 
and on all the rarious degrees of pitch within the compass 
of the voice. Such a course of discipline cannot fail to 
improve the voice of the learner. 

2. 27le IVmwr. — This expresses tfie tremulous movft- 
ments of the voice heard in the act of laughing and of 
crying, and b naturally associated with the language of 
mirth and of sorrow. It is an important function of the 
voice, and may be readily caught by the learner from the 
voice of the teacher, from the feigned effort of laugbing, 
or from the affected expres^on of a feeling of mirthfulness 
or of deep sorrow. This function may be practiced on any 
element, syllable, or word of long quantity : but when ac- 
quired the learner should recollect that it bas its peculiar 
»gnificancy, and can never be properly introduced into 
ordmiuy delivery, when the feelings it expresses are want^ 
ing. hdeed, like the other most expressive elements of 
speech, it requires to be used with great caution. 

3. The ^sjnrtdion. — The basis of the quality of voice 
here designated b found in the element A, which has been 
pronounced to be only a breathing. In the sigh we hear 
the sound of this single element associated wkh quantity, ' 
and can mark its radical and vanishing movement. There 
are several other elements which, admitting only of a whis- 
per, are called aspirates ; but these have a character and ex- 
pression of their own, and are not to be confounded with 
the form of aspiration under discussion. When we speak 
i^ this as a quahty of the voice, it is implied that this ele- 
ment la capita <^ so blending with the other elements 
em[^yed in aptecit, as to ff.ve & distinct character to the 
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utterance. For eiumple, let the following lines be read 
yviih suppressed force, and with an expresaon of apprehen- 
sion, or ffar: — 

"Hah! dost dura notaae by the moon'i tieaiblingliBhtt 
Directing bis steps, where adTaoaea a kaight, 

Hia eye big; with vengeance and fate t" 
If the learner does not on this passage sptmtaneously ex- 
press the quality of voice here described, it will at least 
indicate to him one of the principal sentiments of which this 
is the symbol. 

If he succeed, he will find that such words as " dost," 
"moon," "trembling," " Tengeance," and "fete," are 
uttered as though spelled dAost, m^oon, trAembling, vAen- 
geance, C^te ; and this process of a^iration is earned oq 
according as the feehng rises, till the voice may be almost 
or entirely sunk in whispers. — This function of the voice 
requiras to he used with caution. 

. 4. The Gviiural. — The quality of the voice here referred 
to is thus designated, because it is formed in the throat. It 
should never be employed ia the current of discourse, nor 
as a function of the voice does it ever slwd alone. It is 
usually combined with the radical or vaniEliing stress, and 
the aspiration ; and is Uius used on the word " detestable," 
in the following passage ; — 

" Nothing I'll beai fioia thee 

But nakedneBH, thou deniable town." 

Any w(»ds of the same general import, such as desjaeo' 
ble, dastardly, centemptibU, scorn, &«., uttered with an- 
afiectatioQ c^ the fe^g whic^ the use of &em often im- 
plies, will for 1^ sake of practice on this fUnction bear the 
same modes of pronunciation. Dr. Riish says, '* wlien 
Uiis element is compoonded with the highest powen of 
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strev and aspiration, it producea the most impulave blast 
of speech." 

5. TTk FaUeite. — This term is need and is well under- 
stood in Tocal m\mc, as indicating tfae kind of voice em- 
ployed by the singer when he wishes to rise above the 
compass of hb natural voice. This admits of cnltiva- 
tioD and may by a little practice be employed on many 
of the notes which the natural voice can reach. In speech 
however it is always a defect, either heard in the current 
melody of discoutse, or in the breaking of the natural voice 
<^ the public speaker. It is not uncommon in the voices 
of women ; and men of feeble voices, particularly if they 
have occasion to speak to lai^ assemblies, are in danger 
of felling into it. It . has its peculiar expression in the 
iiiune of peevishness, the high tremulous pitdi of mirdi, 
and in the scream of terror and of pam. 

6. The Whaper. — This may be called a Idnd of voice, 
but needs no illustration here. It is the symbol of secresy. 

The vmee g^rally used in common conversation, and 
which diSers frcnn any which we have described as em- 
ployed to ^ve effect to delivery, may be called the naturat 



SECTION IX. 



hi speaking of the slides of the voice, in the section on 
Ktch, the Slide of the Second was appropriated to simple 
narrative and to unimpassioned discourse. The object of 
this section is to develope the phenomena which occur, 
when the movements of the voice extend only to intervals 
of a idngle tone, as is the case always where neither feel- 
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ing nor emphasis enters into the expresmon. As the con- 
crete movement of the Toice on the successive syllables is 
made through the interval of a tone, so the discrete mover 
ment from syllable to syllable is made only through the 
same space. This may be presented to the eye by calling 
again to onr aid the musical scale. 
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The learner, especially if accustomed to read music, will 
readily catch the melody vA the two readings here sug- 
gested ; and can satisfy himself that others might still be 
given which would not difier from what we often hear in 
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phun discourse. They both ccntun the conditions pro- 
posed as to the concrete and discrete changes of pitcb ; 
and howevei the order of the concrete tones may at first 
teem to vary, they will all be found reducible to the six 
fblloving combinations. 

Where two or more succesare notes occupy the same 
place of radical pitch, it is called the phrase of the Mono- 
ime. 

Where, of tvo snccessive notes, the one is next in radU 
cal pitch above the other, the phrase is called the Sismg 
DUone ; and where next below, the FalUtig IXione. 

Where the radicals of three snccessive notes ascend, it 
is called the Kamg TnioTte, and where they descend, the 
Falkng TrUorte. 

Where there is a succesmon of three or more not^ alter- 
nately a tone above or below each other, it is called the 
AlUrwde Phrase. 

1 Where the falling tritone occurs at the end of a sen- 
tenoe, it is called the Triad of the Cadence. 

These several Phrases of Melwly are thus presented by 
Dr. Rush, (m the following lines. 



That quu - 



skil-fal Gieeka ui-m 



Houotone. Falling Diione. Rising Tiitone. Rising Ditone. 
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Triad of the CkdflWM. 
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Tluts, even for die expression of plaiii tboogbt, has bh* 
ture furoished an interesting and beautiful variety in the 
elements provided for the use of the human roice. Yet 
under the influence of bad habits, this rich provi^ou id 
often entirely disregarded, and the ear is litei«lly pained 
by listening to the sentioiNitB of those who might be good 
^alceis, doled out in an infinitely extended monotone, or 
Taried only to exhibit at set intervals the ubiform recur- 
rence of the same phrases of mdody, — ^producing thus a 
mechanical variety scarcely less inexpressive, or less ofiett- 
sive to the improved ear than the dullest monotony. 

We now proceed to eawnerate some (^ the more simple 
Melodies of fie Voice, and to Aow how they are consti- 
luted. 

1. The Dialofde Mttody. — Thb b produced by the 
varied snccessioD (^ all the [dnase» just enumerated ; and 
is the only one adapted to the expression of plain 
thought, interrupted nntbei by interrogation, empbvsis, 
nor emotion. 

2. The Melody of the Monotone. — Tlua is produced 
whenever the Phrase of the Monotone predominates, as it 
naturally and properly does in all dignified and solemn 
subjebts. — When the speaker rises near to &e top of bis 
Natural Voice, his utterance is apt to degenerate into the 
monotone, simply because he cannot take a higher pitch 
without falling into the Falsette. And, in passing, we may 
express the belief, that this defective intonation of the 
voice, from whatever cause it arises, produces more of 
disease in the vocal organs, and brings more speakers to 
an untimely grave, than all the causes connected witii the 
healthful use of these organs, and with necessary fetigue 
and exposure conjoined. 
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3. ne Melodg cfike MUemaU PAroie.— This designa- 
tion is applied to the melody, where the Alternate Phrase 
predominates. It is well suited to the ezpresaon of the 
hig^r passions, and to fecetiousnesa. 

4. The Mdody o/tht Cadence. — This indicates the me- 
lody at the close of sentences ; and in unimpassioned dis- 
course, it is usually produced by die Falling Tritone, — the 
last constituent, at least, taking the downward slide. — This 
subject will be treated at length in another place. 

To these may be added two other fonns of melody not 
ansing immediately out of the principles laid down in this 
section. 

5. The Chroma^ Melody. — This dengnates the plain- 
tire melody in which there is a predominance of the 
aemitone. The term is borrowed from music. 

6. 7%e Bn^en JiSelody. — This maiks die peculiar ex- 
pression of pain, deep grief, and of extreme exhaustion or 
weakness ; wha« the current melody, whaterer it may be, 
is broken by frequent pauses, beyond what the gianmiatical 
connection requires or allows. 

Here we shall close what may be called the technical 
part of our work. We bare now presented all Ute elements, 
so fai as the roice is concerned, which we deem essential 
to an eOectire elocution ; and most of those which are de- 
reloped in perfect oratory. And the leamer who has gone 
caretully orer die preceding pages, successfully mastering 
the difficulties he has had to meet, and training hb roice 
by the exercises which hare been suggested for bis prac- 
tice, may feel assured that the course dius commenced will 
soon place at his command-all the rocal functions necessary 
for the expression of erery pasnon of the htunan heart, and 
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for tbe execution of whatever a good taste can dictate as 
excellent in the highest eSivts of tbe fjiittiied orator. 

That these vocal functions may again be brought before 
the mind and with some additional suggestions, we dull 
close this chapter with a brief enumeration of such as are 
hereafter to be applied to the execution (^ tiie principles of 
the water's art. 



RICIFITDLATIOK. s 

Ih Secthhi I, after enamerating the alphab^ic elements, 
the VocuJe was referred to as an incident connected with 
the utterance of several of the consonants, and of the mutes 
in particular. It will also be beard in tbe utterance of all 
vords traminating with c»ie of these elements, and will be- 
come more full and distinct just in proportion to the energy 
with which the word is pronounced. From this it appears, 
that the Tocule is not only a means of giving enqibasis, 
but is the exact measure of the emphasis given on such 
wwds. 

It is the improper use of this element that is sometimes 
heard at tbe. close of each sentence, most frcqueatiy in the 
language of prayer. Thus employed it is a great defect; 
and is always the result of habit, which generally aiises 
from a slovenly mode of articulation, but may however 
have its oii^n in the imitation of some bad model. 

Section II is devoted exclusively to practice for the 
purpose of acquinng a distinct and ready articulation. 

In Section III, Time as appropiiated to syllables was 
treated as long or short ; but it should be borne in mind 
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tbat Quantit;, trhich is but uiother term for Tiiae, Tartes 
frgm the most bunied articulatiot) of the syllable, to the 
most protracted note implied in the term long quantitr- 
Syllables are called Indefinite, Mutable, and Immutable, 
according as they are more or lees susceptible of quuiti^. 
This is an important function of the vmce ; and is always 
employed in connection nith others. When hug quantity 
is used to express sentiments which require short time, its 
employment is characterized as Drawing. 

In Sectioit IV, Stress vas considered under the deagna- 
tions Radical, Median, Vanirfiing and Compound. Hie 
last three require long quantity for their execution ; and 
fliey are all supposed to be symbols fitted by nature to be 
Ae representatives of distinct emotions and passions. To 
these was added the Loud Concrete employed in accent. — ' 
No form r£ stress is pethaps so frequently nusapplied as 
the Vanif^ing. This as a &uh is most frequently heatd in 
the pronnnciation of the Irish. 

In Section V, Pitch was the term used to represent fte 
movements of the voice with reference to the mnncal scale ; 
and the changes in pitch as beard in speech, are limited 
only by the compass of the natural voice of the speaker. — 
In common reading, and in ordinary discourse, what may 
properly be called the Mddk Pitch of the voice b em- 
ployed ; and this is the note also on which sennons and 
public addresses should be commenced, so as to allow an 
elevation of pitch, as the speaker becomes warm in his 
subject, without the danger of transcending the compass 
of his natural voice. 

The Diatonic Scale was said to aoaai^ of eight sounds 
either in an ascending or descending series, embracing 
seven Proximate Intervals, five of ^riiich are T<ui«, and 
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two Semitones. Each sound is called a Note ; imd the 
changes of pitch from any one note to another are either 
Discrete or Concrete, and may be either risii^ or felling. 
Concrete Changes of Fitch are called Slides ; and of these 
movements there are appropriated to ^eech the slides 
&rougb five diflerent intervals,-^the Semitone, the Second, 
the Third, the Fifth, and the Octave. Tlie command of 
all these slides is essential to an efleclire elocution ; and 
especially the higher, as they occupy a prominent place 
among the qimbols of emotion, and properly constitute the 
lights and shades of discourse. — -The Semitone, when mis- 
applied, gives origin to the fault called Ff^ntt^. 

In this section the learner was iatroduced succesatTely 
to the Diatonic Slides — those which belong to common 
discourse, and which distingui^ speech from song; to 
the Emphatic Slides, employed for the purposes of Em- 
phasis; and to the Interrogative Intonation, which was 
said to depend on the riang slide. This Intonation is 
called Thorough, . when the question is direct, and the 
rising slide extends to each syllable of the question ; and 
Partial, when the questuHi is indirect, and the interrogation 
closes with the downward slide. — We may here repeat the 
important practical remark, that in reading or speaking, 
when the slide is downward, the radical point of the 
movement, except when employed in the cadence, should 
always be struck above, and in case of the emphatic 
slides, considerably above, the key of the current melody. 
The attempt to give the downward concrete from the line 
of the current melody constitutes one of the most conmioa 
errors, particularly in readii^. 

In Sectioit VI, the Waves or circunkflex movements of 
the voics are fully discussed. They are considered first as 
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Equal and Unequal, according to (he relatire length of the 
difierent coostitueats. These, then, are eithei Single, 
Double, or Continaed, according to the number of consti- 
tuents which enter into them. And all of these may be 
varied by pving to the finrt constituent an upward or a 
downward inflection, which g^ves rise to the designation 
Qf*waTes as Direct and Inverted. It is believed that these 
distinctions m the forai of the wave are founded in nature, 
and that diey are all heard in &e detireiy of accomplished 
speakers. 

As to the intervals to which these waves extend, it is 
obvious that die only limit fixed by the capabilities o[ no* 
ture is the compass of the voice. Nature howevej* does 
not always work lo 4e full extent of her powers, but gra- 
duates the application of those poweis to the wants of the 
case. So it seems to be here. Periiaps the wave never 
extends in any of its constituents beyond the octavt, nor 
does it usually exceed the interral of the third. 

Though so essential to the expression <^ its a|:))TOpriale 
sentiment, the learner fdiould be reminded that even this 
element cannot be indiscriminately used. Dr. Barber has 
remarked of this, " that it is incompatible with a sustained 
impresaon of d^mhff and thus that "persons pione to 
(he circumflex, can never read MQton or Shakspeare well." 
By die same fault the d^ity of the Holy Scriptures may 
be obscured ; and thus it is, that their sacred truths but too 
often reach only the ear, even when read amidst all that is 
impressive connected with tiie sanctuaiy of (JSod. — This 
element occars as a fault in (he colloquial dialect of New 
England, where the waves ne often heard, instead of the 
nmple riidng and filing slides. 
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Sechok VII is devoted to the improTement ofthe voice 
with reference to Force. In practice, great force of voice 
is geaerally connected with elevation of pitch ; and dius 
these elements though entirely distinct are often con- 
founded with each other. The tenna piano and Jbrte, in 
music, have no reference :to key or pitch, but refer to force 
alone. Neither great force nor a high pitch are at all times 
demanded in delivery ; indeed these are never required at 
the apating of any DrdiD&ry address. The best practical 
rule for the speaker as to force, is — to commence as though 
addresnng a person occupying about the middle of his 
audience; thus avoiding the consequences of excessive 
efforts of the voice too long continued, and at the same 
time leaving room for such increase of force as sentiment 
nay demand. 

Force of voice is the principal element in what is called 
Bantmg. It is however generally accompanied by other 
excesses — violence in the use of the radical or vatusbiog 
stress, or too high a pitch. And when irom such causes, 
the utterance of the ^eaker becomes obviously difficult, 
the interest of his audience will soon become that of sym- 
pathy for himself, when they can be expected to have Uttle 
foeUng but that of anxiety for his relief and their own. 

In Sbctioh VIII, the learner is presented with the voice 
in which conversation is usually carried on, under the de- 
signation of the Natural Voice. The full development of 
the vocal powers essential to the higher displays of a per- 
fect oratory, and which is acquired only by a system of 
training, constitutes what is called the Orotund, — the kind 
of voice, it may be remarked, by the aid of whieh some of 
the masters of song charm and astonish an admiring audi- 
ence. The other kinds of voice occasionally used and with 
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great ^lect are (he Tremor, the Aspiration, the Gattural, 
tiie Falsette, and the Whiaper. 

It is seen in Section IX, (hat by a careful analysis of the 
speaking roice, its morements can be measured and set to 
the musical scale ; and that however varioua the combina- 
tions of these Tocal movements may at first appear, they 
may readily be reduced to six, called Phrases of Melody. 
These are the Monotone, Ae lUsing and Falling Ditone, 
the Rismg and Falling Ttitone, and the Alternate Phrase. 
By a more carefiil analysis, we ascertain that some of thi; 
simpler styles of delireiy take their character from die pre- 
dominance of some one of these phrases of melody. IIiub 
vre have the Diatonic Melody, the Melody of the Monotone, 
of the Alternate Phrase, and of the Cadence ; and to tbeae 
are added die Chromatic Melody which arises from the 
predominance of the Semitone, and (be Broken Melody. 

The J^chamcal Variety ia the employment of the Phrases 
of Melody, referred to in this section, is often rendered still 
more odensire, by being combined with a coiresponding 
variety in pitch and force. Thus, sentences are sometimes 
successiTely commenced on a high note and with a fiill 
voice, which however gradually foils and dies away in force, 
till it becomes nearly inaudible; and at the same time the 
melody will almost necessarily be mechanically varied. — 
The learner will infer irom this, that errors and favlts of 
delivery, not less than excellences, admit of combination ; 
and indeed he may at this point he reminded, that such 
iauita as these rarely occur single. These feults thus oc- 
curring both fflngle and in combination, how varied are the 
means of deforming the beautiM inmplicity of nature's 
workman^ip ! 

We close this enumerarion of the elements of the speak- 
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ing voice with the single remark, that whatever of intricacy 
or of complexity has appeared in thk chapter, it Jias not 
been produced by us. 

^>eech is ^e characteristic of man. Nature has been 
profiue in those ^Sts which are connected with this divine 
power. The learner can find nothing here of our own, or 
of mvenboD. If indeed he finds here delineated M the 
resources which nature has placed at man's commuid, it is 
perhaos more than we ouf^t to hope. We shall see how- 
ever, Bs we proceed with the next cfas^tter, that even with 
these resources the power and varie^ of human expreseioD 
lUy becnne almost infinite. 
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CHAPTEian. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 



PUUHUABT UMUK8. 

We hare now presoited to the reader what we deem to 
be die most kopottant functions of the ^>eaking voice. 
Theae are not matlers of mveniimt, nor can any of the el^ 
ments oi efiectire delireij be properly such. They must 
be dictated by ntUure herself, and must be drawn out from 
her great store-house. When by analysis we hare disco- 
Tered and examined them, and by practice and fauiliaifty 
have made them our own, We then ourselres become mas- 
tera of the resourbes of nature. 

The exercises of the foregoing chapter have had reier- 
ence chiefly to the iMckankal part of the orator's art ; still 
we have as yet little more than presented the learner with 
the implements of his fiiture trade. The principal office of 
Elocution remains, — which ia, to teach their use — to teach 
the application of these principles to practice. And then, 
if the organs of speedi, or indeed any of the Tocal organs, are 
defective, even the mechanical part cannot be perfonned ; 
but if they are perfect, and yet there is a defective intd- 
lect, a bad taste, or a feeble will, they oaonot m^ce a jwr- 
Jid orator. Great excellence in oratory must doobtless 
have as a basis a well-balanced mind: — an intellect cap*- 
ble of a full development, sennbilitiea lively and suscep- 
tible of powerfiil tetion, and the dements of a will kde- 
9 
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quate to the control and regulation of a)! the powers of the 
mind. The possession of these must be accompanied with 
judicious and various exercise : the mind must be stored 
with knowledge, the reasoning power improred, the judg- 
ment matured and perfected, the powers of invention and 
memoi; strengthened, and the ima^ation cultivated and 
chastened ; the original susceptibili^ of emotion must bs 
kept alive and a good taste grafted thereon ; and the will 
most be trained to a perfect self-posses»on. If to these 
natural powers, thus trained, we add a knowledge of human 
nature, a command of language, a sound body and a good 
moral character, little can be wautbg — bat the power of 
mechanical execution. 

The lessons of this chapter, it is believed, will have a 
tendency further to discipline the voice, at the same time 
ttiat they improve the judgment, and chasten and correct 
the taste. The attention of die learner will be successiTely 
called to Accent, Emphasis, Expresaon, the Drifts c^ Me> 
lody, Transition, and Cadence. 



' AcCEHT connsts in distinguishing one or more syllables 
of a word from the others, by some peculiari^ in the ntter* 
ance ; and such are the laws of the English language, that 
every word which consists of more than one syllable, has 
at least one to be thus characterized, whether uttered angly 
or in current discourse. Accent then must be given irre- 
spective of feeling or expression ; and hence may be de- 
fined the inapreative dittinetion made betwtat the syli^le» 
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of a word. This obviously plays but a subordinate part 
in speech ; but yet it ia a great source of variety, at the 
same time that it b the principal instrument in our versifi- 
cation. 

In determiuing what ^llables are to be marked by ac- 
cent, taste or feeling has nothing to do ; this is settled by 
usage. Words however, spelled in the same way but 
having difierent meanings, often have the place of their 
accent changed: Thus desert, a wilderness; desert', 
merit or demerit ;—con'ducty behavior; conduct', to lead 
or manage. And so of many others. But though good 
taste has nothing to do with determining what syllables are 
to receive the accent, it has much to do with the manner 
in which fiiey are to be thus distinguished. 

There are three ways in which accent may be given ; by 
extending the natural time of the syllable, by giving it 
throughout more than its natural force, and by laying a 
stress on the radical point of the syllable. Here we are 
presented with time, and two of the forms of stress, be- 
fore explained, to wit, the loud concrete and the radical, 
as elements which may be used in accent. The three forms 
of accent thus defined may be designated as the Temporal, 
the Forcible, and the Radical. The Temporal accent is 
confined to syllables of indefinite quanti^; but since in 
English the accented syllables are generally the longest in 
the word, this fonn of accent in current speaking and reading 
is the most common. The accent of force may be given 
to all but tiie immutable syllables, and to these die Radical 
accent is spedaHj appropriated. 
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1. Temporet Aecoit 


3. ForeibiB Accent. 




ifo/e-ful. 


AwM. 


06-ject. 


Al-orm. 


Em-bark. 


Be-««t«. 


Fro-ceed. 


iil^ai. 


JV^AJ-fiil. 


Be^loM. 


Dis-rofc. 






A-roMK. 


A-ioul. 


Be/oot 


Sooi-ei. 


E^cg. 


kT^rOifd. 
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. Radical Aecent. 
JU-tiwiti. 

3Vc*-le. 

Vl-in-vnee. 
FOot-ioek. 

Ea-nel. 

Em-friMer. 

A-Auf-ment. 

The pmicipal point to be observed here is^ that the Tem- 
poral accent is more melodious ttiao either of the others, 
while the Radical accent is least agreeable of the three. 
To substitute either of the others for the first is, then, ob- 
viously a violation of melody ; and the last should be 
confined to immutable syllables. It is a great accomplish- 
ment in the poet, so to arrange his verses diat the accent 
shall in all cases be that of quantity ; and just so far as he 
approaches to this, will his lines, when properly read, flow 
softly and strike musically upon the car. But even this 
excellence of an author might be annulled by the defective 
mode of giving the accent, on the part of the reader. To 
him then who is found inclined to substitute either of the 
others for the Temporal accent, set exercises should be iSr 
mgned in the reading of dignified prose and verse. 



SECTION ni, 



While accent is employed without regard to feeling or ex- 
ptessioR, Emphans m the contrary implies emotion. Em- 
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pbaoa like 8cc«t is a stress laid on syllables, and usually 
OD tbe same syllables which take the accent. When how- 
ever the claiots of accent come into conflict with those of 
empha^, the former must yield ; as " He must t'ncretse, 
but I must (Urease." " This mortal shall put on mmor- 
tality." Of the two, then, it is obTious that Emphasis 
holds the higher rank. 

The ftJlowing are the purposes for which Emphasis is 
mainly used. Firat, to distinguish words which are spe- 
cially significant, either in themselves considered, or from 
the relation in which they stand. Secondly, to mark the 
antithetic relation existing between the words compo^ng a 
sentence, or the ideas unbraced in it. Tfrirdli/, to make 
the sense of an elliptical sentence obrious, as addressed to 
the ear ; and Jourthk/ to mark the syntax, in cases where 
words holding a close grammatical relation are separated 
by parendteses and interposed clauses. The occasons for 
empbasis then are of constant recurrence ; — either of these 
drcumstaaces serving as a sufficient reascm for its use. 
And emphaas is often required on several words in succes- 
sion, constituting a phrase or member (^ a sentence. How 
then can emphaMs be defined? In what does it consist? 
and what are the means by which it is executed ? 

Emphans may be defined — The Expressive bat occa- 
aaatd disHnction of syllables y and amseguenthf oftht teorda 
of which they form a part. The d^ree of distinction 
which is essential to constitute emphasis but edightly ex- 
ceeds the natural accent ; but tbe higher forms of empha^ 
are strcHi^y marked, and by whatever means this distinc- 
tion is imparted to the word, its character cannot be mis- 
taken. 

The dash placed under the word is tbe visible symbol 
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of emphasis is wiiling, as a change of type is in printing; 
the italic letter marlnng the slighter degrees of on^aas, 
and the capital the stronger. Good taste directs that these 
symbols which are addressed to the eye should rarely be 
used : and thi)s it is left to the discrimination of the reader 
alone to detennine the place of the emphasb, as well as 
the kind of emphasis to be employed. 

The object of empbaas being to disttngnish some words 
from others for the purpose of giving them more impcnt- 
Bnce in utterance, it is clear that whaterer will serre to 
arrest the ear and fix the attention upon a word peifonns 
this office ; and this may be done by the use of any of the 
following elements, explained in the last chapter ; — to wit, 
Time, the various kinds of Stress, Pilch both cono^te and 
discrete, the Waves, Force, and several of the modifica- 
tions of Quahty, as the term is applied to the voice. We 
proceed to give a few examples of these difiereot lands of 
emphasis, in the order in which the elements employed 
were introduced to the learner, in the last chapter. And 
here the feet must fiirce itself upon the atteittion, that if 
emphasis can be given in so varied a manner, all apology 
for monotony in spirited delivery is at once removed. In 
no department of observation do we find that nature has 
lavished her gifts in greater profunon, than in fiimishing 
the materials of an effective delivery. 

I. TEHFOjLiLL Emphasis. 
The element of Time or Quantity, though never discon 
nected firom all other elements whidi contribute to empha- 
sis, is yet the predominant characteristic in &e ejcpresaon 
of serious dignity. It can be given only on syHabks 
which admit of indefinite eztenston. 
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RzAHPLES,* 

1. BoU on, than Jeep and dark bloB ocogn ««//■ 
8. BRne Hmei the space that meaaane dif and ugbt 

Ta mortal msn, he with bia honid cmr 

Laj ranqoiehed. 
3, For BOOB expect to feel 

His (iun-der on thj head, ia^mar-iag fin. 

Then who created thee lamenting kam, ■ ■ 

When who can un-creale thee thou ahalt knov, 

— — So apake the aeraph Ahdiel, faithful found 

Among the faitbleaa, futhful onAj he. 

H. Emphawb of SnaflB. 

Amtng ^ modes of diatinpiiskiiig ajllablec are the 

diSerent modes of ttrtii ; imd tfaese sre raried both with 

the senttment, aod mth the character of the sj'llable oa 

which the stress is to be employed 

Rtjuwp i.tjl 
Radical En^kans. — This form of Emphasis is suited to 
the expressioQ of anger and all the Tiolent emotions ; and 
is the one usually employed in rapid utterance. The Radi- 
cal is the only land <^ stress which immutable vfllablea 
will hear, but it may be g^ven on syllables of indefinite 
time. 

1. He priton i4 hi* fjrr^nny who iei|riia 

By our delay. 
S, foci to thy jtua-iahmeuti 

Fbbe /ugilive. 
3. The unlvaiaal orj i»— Let us march gainst FkiUp, let naj^giU 
Tor oui ^'&-erties — let as eon-qnei oi dU! 

* NoTK TO TBI TEAcHtB.— In Ihs exerclsea of thia aeotion, the 
learner should first be permitted to employ hi* own aldll in eie- 
oation. Afterwards he may read then wita bia taacbai. 
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Median Emphasis. — Utis form of Emphasis is more dig- 
nified than the last, and is consequently well suited to die 
expression of lofty and sublime sentiments, and to the lan- 
guage of veneration and prayer. It can be given tmly on 
tryllables of indefinite quantity. 
1. Wonder not, eovereigo Hisbeas, if perhaps 

Thoji canst, who art wk wonder ! 
9> Oh iwev not by the moon, the incoastant mtrnttf 
That monthly «&i»-gea in her ctrcliiig oib. 

8, J9bfi^ A0-] J light, oMpring of Heaven first-bom ! 
Or of tiie Eternal cofltemal beam 

Ha J I express thee onblanied 1 
4. i^Ktre thou those, O God, who oonfoM tbrar ha\ta.~-Rm-tore 
thoa Ihem Aat are penileiU. 

Vtmiskifng Em^asis. — This form of Emphads usually 
expresses impatience, angiy complaint, or some other mo- 
dification of ill humor. It is especially adapted to hasty 
interrogation, and may be ^ven on any but the immutable 
syllables. — The tent scene between Brutus and Cassius 
iuinishes numerous examples of this. 

I. JftvftH. Im me tell jod, Casnos, yon joaz-te^ 

Are ranch condemned to hare an itching palm; 
To sell and mart j«Dr offices for gold 
To nndeserrers. 
OiNMM. /an itching palm? 

Yoa know thai yon are Jru-taa that apeak this. 
Or, by the Godt, this speech were else yoar tiuL « 
Brvtut. The name of Cassias honors this comption, 

And et(»-tisement doth therefore hide his bead. 

9. Brviut. Hast /give way and room to yoariasbcholerl 

Shall /be frighted when a rnarf-man staresT 
OwJiM. O ye gMk ! ye gad* ! most I endore all this t 
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Honiio, My lord, the King, joni &tber. 
Bamht. The Gng, my /o-ther 1 

Comfomud Empham, — This cODsists in aa appUcattoa 
of the compound stress to a syllable of ind^site time ; ana 
is the most forcible fonn of emphatic stress. — It is particii- 
larlj' appropriate to the forcible expression of earnest or 
angry int^TogatioD. 

1. Jrm, tvaniois, am for fight 
3. Doet thon eome tiere to toUnet 

To ontftee me hj leaping in hei gntToT 

in. EttPBAtaa Off Pitch. 
The melody of nnimpaistcmed discourse connsts <rf a 
wicces»oa of syllables, whose concrete movement is only 
through a single tone, the discrete morement from syllable 
to syllable being also through the same intervat This is 
called the Diatonic melody. Any deviation from this 
movement, like a slide or a sldp through a third, fifth, or 
octave, on any syllable, would most obviously produce 
such a distinction as to answer the purpose of empha^, 
and that whether this movement were upward or down- 
ward, whether concrete or discrete. As the rising and 
falling movements of the voice have different expressions, 
they will be treated separately. 

1. Emphabib or thi Ribihs Intibtals. 
The appropriate expression of the ri^g intervals is m- 
terrogation. This subject has been introduced to the 
learner in Sec. V, of Chap. I; and will be further dis- 
cussed under the head of Expression. But be»de the in- 
tenogadve expression, the li^ng movements both c^ a Ihiid 
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and a fifth nay be used for puiposes of emphasis meiefy ; 
while ±at of the octave probably always combines em- 
phasis with the thorough interrogative intoaation. — The 
idtde thiQU^ the wider intervals should be stnick on a 
fine below the current mdody. 

EzAUFLEB. 

Emphans of the Rising Concrete TTiird. — This is the 
emphasis of ample interrogation 4 and is also employed to 
express the lower shades of emphatic disdnction, as they 
* occur in the tfiatonic melody. 

1, GmvMt thoa the goodlf winp to tiie jwn-caab ? or wings and 

festhen nnto the i»4nehr 
9. I lore not nan Are less, but natnie mora, 

From these oni interriaHS. 
3. Yet Av-Ibb 8»jb he wa* ambltioas. 

Emphasis of the BisiTig Discrete JTia-d. — This has the 
aame expression with the concrete rise of a third, and is 
rarely used but on immutable syllables. 

1. CaitBt thon draw out leviathan with a hook? 

2. Which, if not nc-tory, if yet revenge. 

3. Why then theii Iobb deplore, that are vol lost ! 

4. Whj ahonld that name be sounded more than yours t 

Emphims of the Rising Concrete and Discrete Fifih.-~ 
The examples which illustrate the two {receding forms 
may be used for illustration here, by adding to the energy 
with which they are pronounced. The intervals of the 
fifth are of more rare occurrence than the third. The fol- 
lowing additional examples must suffice. 

Concrde. 

1. WouIdBtlAoitbefinf? 
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9. IWf JWwth* aiaJfoy m«T Ml wiAiwt wimmib, 
Bnt rapture and btauly they eannot recall. 

3, Time writei no wrinkle ou thine ainra brow. 

4. /amat libsrtj, likeeTery other mas, to nae my own langoaga. 
&, You are not left alone to climb the aiduous aBMU^-God ia 

with ;ou ; who neret auffera the spirit which tens on him 
to giil, DOT the man who seeks faia &TOt l» aeek it in rain. 

6. What dtoagb the field be lost ! all is not ltd. 

NoTR I. — When the emphatic riae, as in tliii last ezan^le, e^ 



Who do jon saj that is T — These cases however are tc 
settle the general roles of InlerrogaUTC Intonation laid down in th* 
fiiat chapiet. 
Diicrde. 
1. Let me have men about me that are /of. 

Sleek-headed men, and snch as sleep o* ni^ta. 
3. Or when we laj 

Chained on the bnniing lake ! That tarn was wotw. 

I^fhadi of the Msmg Cmtcrete and JXsereie Octaoe, — 
This is the rao^ earnest ezpressioo of inteirogatiTe intotta- 
Uon ; and is never used in grare discourse. Its appropriate 
expres^on is that of sneer or raillery. — The rise is concrete 
when it occurs on long syllables ; when on diort ot iramu- 
table syllables, it is formed by a change of ladical |atch. 
Conerds. ■ 

I, Honeys ie yont anit. 

What should I say to yoni Ghoold I not say 1 
Hath a <li^ money 1 Is it jiossible 
A (w can lend three thoosand ducats 1 
3. A King's sod! Tou Prince of WalesI 
, Ditereie.' 

Zoands, show me what thoal't do ; 
Wool'tioegi? woul'tjfeA*.' woaVifaitf waol't t«» ^lyaslf ! 
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9. EiimAati or »!■ DomnrAso IirmTtUi. 

Aa the rising moTements of die voice express doubt and 
oncerteintf, ao the downward interrals are tKe appro[»iate 
^mbcJ of surprise and positireness. Wben tbe accented 
qrllable is susceptible of being protracted, the movement 
is ooDCiete ; and in this case the radical point of the slide 
18 struck on a line abore that of the current melody, the 
vanish descendli^beknr it, when the foree of the en^ans 
it con^deratle. — On immutable syllables, the fidl csa be 
nade only by a discrete skip of the v<»ce. 

He fidl for Ae puipose of onphans, may be through a 
third, a fifUi or an octave, according to the degree of poa- 
tiveness or surprise contemplated by the emphana. 

I 

V.XA\n j.tJk. 

Eny>hasii of the Downward C&ncrete TRtrrf. — 
1. Does beaaleoDt Tamar view, in this clear foant, 
H«iself, or heaven f 
. 3. Yon ai£ the jiMtn, your bogbsad's brolher'a wife. 

3. Hie bnlt,.deBt Brntna, is not in out atan, 
But u OQt-<c^, that we aie nnderliugs. 

4. Hie cnrfew tolb, the knell of parting day. 
Eki^thask ^ihe Downward Concrete F^ih. — 
1. 8Mua,nMdBiB! BBy,itii( I know not •Mmi. 

9. Before the ran, before the Ataeent, Hum wert. 

3, UpoB the watery ptuD 
The wrefia are allbiy deed. 

4. Tb» man who i> in the daily habit of aiing ardent apiiita, if 

he does not bec6me a irunkard, ia in dang^ of losing hia 

health and character. 
Nora. — Hie Mnse itself, aa well aa the force of the expreanon, 
<Aen depends, as ill die hist iaxample, mi Mm fJTinc of me dowa- 
waUi Mo^atia riiila. 
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E$iiphatu of the Doumwird ConcnAe Oetwe. — lie 
learner scarcely need be infonited, that thia ezptessea the 
highest degree of this species of empfaa^s, or that it is of 
rare occurrence. Dr. Rush thinks that the following pas- 
sage cannot be uttered with drtmatio effect, but bji giving 
this form erf emphasis on the word " heU." 
So fioVDed the mighty combatants, that HtU 
Grew duker at their frown. 

The following example will illustrate the mscrde rise of 
a third od " that," and the discnie Jail of the same inter- 
val on *' too." 

QiMMM. They ahonied thrice ; what ww the last cry for 1 

Catca. Why, for Oai too. 

Tbe downward discrete ^h or odme, foe the puipow 
of emphasis, is beliered to be very rare. They cannot be 
made from the current melody ; nor is the voice ever saf&r 
ciently high to admit of such a fall, except when it ha« 
been carried up to give emphasis to a preceding word; and 
then the fall is generally to be conddered only as a simple 
return to (he current melody. If in any caSe, such return 
is made on an inunutable and emphatic syllable, then such 
discrete fall may be construed as a ibrm of emphasis, and 
would be the only one that could properly be used. 

IV. EUPHACSS OF THE WaVS, 

In practice, as in theory, it is believed that &e number - 
and variety of the waves is very great. They may be 
equal or unequal, single or double, direct oi inverted ; and 
ib any of these, the individual constituents may be varied 
from a semitone to an octave, though tbe intermediate in- 
tervals of a second, third, or fifth. A fuU illustratioa <^ 
this subject will not be attempted. 
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This fonn of em|Jia«9 can only be used on syllaUes tf 
long quantity ; and expresses, according to its forms, sur 
prise and admiration, sneer and scom. 

1. Emphasis or tki E411U. Wati. 

Equal Wave o/the Semitone. — When the semitone is 
employed to ^re distinction to long syllables, it usually 
tates the fonn of the wave. Thb however gives it no new 
expression: it remains the symbol of plaintiveness. 
I kaard ths ball loBed on thy burial day. 
And turning Awn my hutmij window drew 
A long, hng ngb, and wept a laat adien. 
Eqaat Wave'f^the Second. — ^This has no peculiar ex- 
presmon of its own. It is exhibited in all the examples, 
when properly read, which illustrate either the Temporal 
or the Median Emphasis; to these the learner wouM do 
well Bgmn to recur. 

£giw( Wave of the TTurd, and o/the BJIL— 
1. Yond' Caaaiaa haa a lean and hungry look. 
S. Hadat ti)on alleged 

To tby deserted host this oanse of flight, 
- Thoa surely hadst not come lok fugitive. 
3. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant, that 
In my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant, 
that on my vision, never may be opened what lies behind. 

The foregoing may be considered as good examples of 
the wave of_the th^d. The following may be read with 
the same wave on the emphatic syllables, thou^ their 
full power cannot be devdoped but by the use of the 
wave of the^&. 
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1. And brMtk'U d«fiuKe ben and Mora 

Where Imp) King 1 »nd t« ennga Iha* non 

Tk) King and lend ! 
S. So maeh Uie ntkei tlou, eriMlial I^t, 

Shine inwud, Bud the mind through all ha powen 

Imdiete. 
3. I fonned them free — 

"nieT Aem-teha oiddned their fkll. 

In the followuig example, the first two Bfllablea in italict 
may recnve the direct equal ware of ihe jccond; " I" 
^ould take the ware of the third, and "we" of the 
JiJVi. 

Bmtut. ^n» Teiy like: he hath the Mling aiekness. 

GwuM. No, CK-tK hath it not; but y*« and /, 

And bonect Cuca, tut hare the felling aickaeas. 

Note. — In general it ie bellered, the Doubk wave hae the mem 
•xpraeeioo iedicated by the sioKte waTS, and oalj bMfhteiw it by 
JDcreaBingtbequanlitjof the sjlJabie which receirea the empbtaii. 
Not does the Jnntrttd wave alwajs give a drfferaBt expTMeion fram 
ibe Direct; but sometiroee eeems to be need for ttie aakeof variety. 
'When however the last constituent of tbe wave, whether aingle or 
double, rieea through tbe interral of a fifth or octBTe, it gives the 
expreeaion of interrogation j as when it take* the felling Ifanngk 
Iheae intervals, it gives the expreseion of strong aiupiise. 

3. Emphibib or the niretjuAi, Ways. 

The natural expression of inequality in the constituents 
of the wave, is scorn and contempt. In dignified dis- 
course diis sentiment is expressed by combining with the 
. «qual wave tbe vanishing stress, or the aeration. With, 
oat the employment of these elonents, the language of sai^ 
casm and irony loses all its point. 

Dr. Rush ^ves the following as examples ot the Uiteqatd 
SingU Wave. — The word "boy," in the first, is pro- 
nounced with the rise of a fifth, and the subsequent fall of 
an octare. 
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P^Isehmindl 
If jtm haVii writ yonr aimaU trae, 'lid them 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your VolcH iaCmiolii 
Alone I iHd it.— S^y .' 

Id the fbllowing, "yea." may be read with the rise cf a 
tone or a third, ccmaecied ^th the &11 of a third or fifth. 
For, ftom this daj foith, 
1*11 lai foa fctf mf miith, yea, for my laughter, 
When yen rm WMptob. 

The second " wrong" in the following line, may be read 
with the rise of a semitone and a fall of a third or fifUi. 
Yon wrong me ererj w«j. 70a wrtng me, BnHiU. 

Empham of the Unequal Double Wave. — To be properiy 
Bttered, the waves all require quanti^ ; but the douUe 
wave especially requires that the'syllable on which it is 
ffvca should be susceptible of iodefinite time. It is heard 
in peerish expression, in the colloquial cant of common 
life, and often heightens the effect of dramalic seotimeiit. 

This element may be exhibited on the word " they," as 
repeated in the following example: — 

Tl>ej tell us to be moderate, wbik Uttj, At}/ rerel Jn prrfoMon. 

It may be suggested to die learner, as cme of the modes 
of exhibiting Uie sentiment and feeling <rf the above pas* 
sage, to pronounce " us" with a rapid movement rf the 
mice through the direct donble wave of tiie second ; the 
first " they," with the direct single wave of die third ; and 
to give to t\na word \tdten repeated d>e double ware 
having its first constituent the rimng third, the second the 
Ming fifth, and the Uiird the rise of a second. — Other 
modes of inflection might be suggested. 
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V. Emphasis of Fokce. 
This form of empha^ is specially suited to short sylla- 
bles, and differs hat little ia its sound or its expression 
from the radical emphasis when combined with short quan- 
tity. This however is characterized by the same fuUness 
of force tbrou^out its whok extent, widiout the gradual 
vanish of the radical em[dtasis. The fbllowing will suffic* 
ta exam{des: — 

1. Te1l7oitriimde»tUs,aiidteHthem,too,woM«kiM>chuga| 

amd least of all tuth a «hutg« b« they wonltl bring na. 
3. Thereftm u fu 

FtoK granting he, as I from beg-^ag peace. 

The Emphoiis of the VikoU, is but the Emphasis of 
Force applied to a word con^ting munly of atonies, and 
terminated by a mute. When such a word is followed by a 
pause, this seems one of the most forcible modes of em- 
phasis. The employment of this element, however, re- 
quires great care, as it is so much more frequently used im- 
propedy than otherwise. Nothing short of the most vehe- 
meat feeling authorizes its use. 

Examples. 
1. Whether upheld by atrenglli, er ekanee, or faU. 
S. What thoagh the field be loatl 

All ia not lost ; the unconquerable will, 

And Btndj of revenge, immortal hide. 

And courage never to submit or yield, — 

"Hiat gloi; nerer eball his wralb or might 

Eitort from me. 

VI. EuPHASta OFQaALTTY. 

Of the dtfierent kinds of voice mentioned in the last 

chapter, btit three seem to be employed for purposes of 

10* 
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emphatic dMnctioD, viz., the Tremor, the Aspiration, and 
the Guttural vtnce. 

I, EMTstatM or tbs Tumor. 
Hie tremidoas moTement of th« voice described in the 
last chapter is Bwnetimes heard throim[hout short sentences t 
but b often confined to angle words, in which case it be- ' 
comes one of the elements of emphatic distinctiim. When 
combined ^th any other element than the semitone, it is 
the symbol of joy and exaltatimi ; and when combined - 
with this, it expresses tebderaess and grief. 

Examples. 
1. Thou art the raina of the noblal man. 

That evsr lived in the tide of times. 
3. Now give the baotboja breath, he coma, he comes. 
3. Forsake me oot thus, Adain ! 

Bareave me not. 

Whereon I lire, dij (feotle looks, thy aid, 

Tliy eouiKl in tbit wttemtost distrese, 

My oniy strength artd stay. Forkm of titt, 

Whithei shall I betake me, where submtl 

9. Ehphiub or AsriUTioH. 

EZAHPLES. 

I. Bntlu*. What tneaas ihia shonUngt I do fbar, Qa people 

Choose Ctesar for their King. 
GiMiu. Ay, do yoti fiar It! 

Then mnst I think yoa would not liare it so. 
9. BrntiM. The name of Caasius honors thia eorroptiou, 

And ehastiseaeni dolk therefore hide hia head. 



. 3. Brutu*. Peace,, peace ; yoa diust not so hSTe tempted him. 
Qtmui, 1 ilunf not! 
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Examples. 

1. 1 know ibee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight mora de-i<«^ble than him and thee. 

S. Whence these chains t 

Whence the vile death, which I may meet this moment 1 , 
Whence this dishonor, but from thee,- thou fake one t 

^\?at Ifeamer will find examples for his fiirthei practice in 
this important-braDch of etocutioi), in every piece of spirited 
composi^tt he reads. He should first mark the words 
Trhicb are emphatic in the selection under examinati<Hi, 
should satisfy himself, as-to the most effective kind of em- 
phatic distinctton to be empl<^ed on each ; and then ^ould 
endeavor to execole the emphasis in the best manner of 
which he is capable. If the piece is to be recited, be 
should be careful to lay the stress on those words only 
which he had before so marked. The following additional 
lemarks may render the learner further assistance in such 
practice. 

1. Though the elements of emphasis hare been treated < 
separately, they are often combined on the same word or 
syBable ; and some of them never occur alone : thus the 
Wave is always associated with Quantity, and usually with 
the Median Stress ; and the Guttural voice is generally as- 
sociated with the Aspiration. 

2. The emphatic words are often, in themselves conm- 
dered, very unimportant. Thus : — 

If yon did know to whwn I ^ve ihe ring. 

If yon did know for whmn I gave the ring. 

And would eoneeive for loAaJ I gave the ring, 

And how tmuriUitiglg I left the lii^. 

When noD^t would be accepted bat die ring. 

Yob Would abate the strength of joiu displeaeore. 
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3. EmpbaHS sometimes extends to several words, or an 
entire clause ; as, " I came not to baptize, but to preach the 

, gospel."^" Heaven and earlh will witness, if Rome must 
/aUy that we are innocent" 

4. One of the objects of emphasis is to point out the an- 
tithetic relation of words ; and to exhibit this most strongly, 
the emphasis of the Bisbg and Falliag Slides and of the 
Direct and Inverted Wave are often opposed to each other, 
on the words thus related. — When the emphasis falls on a 
single word, in consequence of its importance in the sen- 
tence, it is called absolute emphasis; in case of antithesis, 
it is called reloHee engtbasis. Several of these relations 
fiequendy occur in the same passage. Thus, — "The young 
ve slaves to novelty, the old to custom" — " The hope of 
the righteous shall be gladness; hut the expeciatian of the 
wicked shall perish." 

5. The emphasis of the Upward and Downward Slides, 
as also of the Waves, is often heightened by extending the 
movement to the unaccented syllables of the word on 
which it occurs. Examples : — 

What is it that a Soman voold not soSeu 
l^at a Venetian prince must bearl 
For no narrow frith he had to cross. 
Though he will not rise aod give him, becaase he is hia &ienj, 
yet )>ecauae of his importunity he vould rise and give him as 
maeh as he needeth. 

6. In the employment of emphaus, two cautions may 
be given to the learner ; viz., — ^st, that he should never 
allow himself to use the Wave — particularly the Unequal 
Wave — where only the simple Slides are-c^led for ; and 
Second, that he should avoid all excessdve formality, in 
markbg the emphatic words. This seems to imply, on the 
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part of the speaker, a distrust of the ability of his audience 
to perc«ire the force of his language unless accompanied 
with peculiar efiRnts to exhibit it. 

Having explained at length the means by which em- 
phatic distinction is imparted to words, and the general 
principles on which the emphasis depends, it may be ex- 
pedient to ^re the learner the advantage of some more 
q>ecific rules in relation to — 

Relative Emphasis. 

To iserk the relative distinction of words, the emphasiB 
of the Rising and Falling intervals is generally used. No 
new element of emphasis then remains to be here intro- 
duced. Under this bead it is proposed simply to derelope 
a subordinate principle in emphasis, which makes the kind 
of emphatic distinction employed, sometimes to depend on 
the structure e( the sentence, or at least to be coincident 
with it This should be considered only as a secondary 
principle, having reference, like the Diatonic Slides, rather 
to die sound than to the sense ; and liable, therefore, at 
any time, to be interrupted by the recurrence of the abso- 
lute emphasis. Having only, euphony for its ba»8, as 
might be expected, there is not a perfect uniformity in Ae 
directions of elocutionists respecting it, or in the usage of 
good speakers. The following, it is believed, are all the 
rules thai the learner can profit by, or that can be laid down 
without the danger of giving to speech an affected stiflhess 
which ought not to belong to it. 

Rule I. When the successive members of a sentence 
consist of two clauses which correspond to each other, the 
first clause io each takes the Rimig, and the latter the FalU 
ing Slide, 
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£XAHPI.BS. 

1. HeM regard to virtaa oppoM* lownniifUy lo tiaitut punVy tp 
poUuiion I integrity to injustice i nrtut to vt'iJany ( reioluliim to ro^f j 
ngtilarHf/ to rial. The ebug^e )iea between uxoAi and unnJ ,- tha 
dtgnily and rf^gtnerocy of Teasoa ; the /orc« and the phrtnxy of the 
■oul; between well-gronnded hop* and widely extended it^air. 

3. B; honor sod dithonori by «nV report, and good report; as dc' 
cavtn, and yet 'ru« i as unknown, and yet tuell known j ea dying, 
and behold we lire; aa thatitned, and not killed j bh lomiofui, yet 
always njoieing ,- as jioor, yet making many WcA ; ae haTiny f>o- 
Aing, and yet possesBing oif thiogs. 

3. We are IroubUd on erery Bide, yet aoi diilrcued t perplaxd 
bat not in de^iair j penteuUd but not fortJun i caat doum, bat not 

4. la Ae mtfableneaa or unaiiitsbleuesa, the proportion or ditpio- 
portion of the affection lo the object which excilea it, coDBiata die 
propriety or impropriety of the action. 

lese eiamp 

tween the clausas. — By the last, it appears, that when words which ' 
are derived from the same root stand in opposition to each other, on 
one of them at least the emphasiB falls on the dislingnishing Bylla- 
fole, without regud to the place of the otdinaiy accent. 

Role II. — When any sentence has corresponding mem- 
bers, expressing anj other single relation than the antithesis 
- of negation and affirmation, the first member generally - 
takes the Rising and the latter the Falling Slide. 

Examples. 
I. Homw was the greater gemiai Virg;i], the better artiitt id 
the one, we more admire the man/ in the otiier, the leorft. Homer 
hurries ns with a commanding impttuotily ; Tirgil leads ns with an 
attraclire majaty. Homer scatters with a generouypro^iMufnf Tir- 
gil bestows with a careful mognifteenee. Homer, like the Nile 
pours out his riches with a midden otttfiow i Tirgil, like a RTet in 
Its banks, with a constant itream. 
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5. 1 am fonnd, asid rlrlae, in tbe vak, and illDminata the nioun- 
lain*. I cheer tbe cottager at his Icil, and iDBpire the Mg« at ht» 
mtdiluHoor I mtDgle in the crowd of cilia, and bleaa tbe hermit ia 

3. Drjdeo knew more of man in his general nalare, and Pops ia 
. biB local mafineri. The DOtiona of Drjdeu were formed by eompre- 
heneiTe ^tealation, thoae of Pope bj minnU allention. There ia 
more dignity in tbe knowledge of Drgden, and more certainly in 
that of Pope. 

A. Never before were so many opposbg inlereata, pamiona, and 
principles, oommitled to such a decision. On one side an attach- 
ment to the ancieot order of things, on the other a passionate desire 
otehangti a wish in some to perptluaie. In othaiB.to dalroy every 
tiling; every abuse sacred in the eyes of the former, every fonnda- 
Uon attempted to be demolished by the latter i a jeatonay of power 
shrinking from the $SgAUtl jnnoniftim, pretensions to freedom 
poshed to taadaat and anardiy i asperstition in all its lUage, ini- 
piety in all its /uryi — whatever, in short, eoutd be fosnd most dia- 
cordant in the principles, or violent in tbe passions of men, were 
the fearfiil ingredients which the hands of Divine justice selected 
to mingle in this furnace of wrath. 

fi. Therefore, the world knoweth ut not, because it knew him not. 

6. Custom is theplagae of wue BKn, and the idol of _/bo&. 

7. Cesar waa celebrated for bis great generouly, Cato for his un- 
sullied integrily. 

Note. — Whoa the membera are long, and eajMeially if Ihey ex- 
press a complete sense, as in the last example,-— both nwmbeia am 
oflen terminated with the falling inflection; Doi do I consider that 
objeclionable. In that case, however, the antithesis may be pre- 
sented on the leading words of tbe members ; as, in this example, on 
> Cssar' and ' Cato.' The following examples may also illustrate 
the same point: — "The power of delicacy is chiefly seen in dis- 
eerning the. true merit of a work; the power of correctness, in re- 
jeeling false pretensions to merit." — "The Spartan [Lycui^s] 
aimed to form a coramanity of high-minded warriors ; the Atiienian 
[Solon] Bought rather a community of cultivated scholars." 

Rdle m. — When a sentence consists of two correa- 
posding membera, the one negatire, the other afiumattTej 
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the negstire member takes the Rising Slide; — Exxjpt 

xriien overruled by the absolute Emphatic Stress. 

When die negative member comes Grst, it is obvious 
that this rule is entirely coincident with Rule II, as in &e 
following examples : — " I (lid not say a better soldier, but 
an elder." — " These things I say now, not to insult one 
vbo is JalUn, but to render more secure those who 
iland." — " He came not with the aspect of vengeance, but 
of mercy.'* 

The following examples, in which the negative member 
occurs last, will show that the principle is of universal ap- 
plication. 

1. lie datj (rfa soldier is to ohy, not to Urtct hie general. 

S. It was au ettaay, not a fritod, who did thil. 

3. 1 o^Bs to bitrt/ CnBar, not to protu liim. 

4. Yoa were paid to Jigbl aguMt Alexander, not to rmil M him. 

Examples of ezcepfton to Rule III, foumled on the abso- 
lute emphasis : — 

1. If we have no regard for out character, we ougbt to hare 
Wixa^ regard for our inUral. 

3. If yaii will not make the experiment for joor owh Batisfao- 
tion, JOQ oaght to malie it for the satisfaction of joya frienck. 

5. The man who is in the daily uae of ardent apirit, if he doea 
not hecome a dsithkard, is in dan^r of loaing hia he^tk ati4 
tAaTaeler. 

4. If we have no regard for religion in tooth, we ought to have 
Bome respect for it bi agt. 

Note 1. — When tl^e negative is implied though not expressed, 
the negative member still takes the Rising Glide : Ihi'S, — » A conn- 
tenaoce more in sorrow thaD in anger." Here the inflection 



iJioogh it were read, — " A countenance m torrotu, not in an^er." 
The following eiamplea will further illustrate this pitociple ; — " He 
is more Imave thanytm/." — "Napoleon merits ^aue, rather than 
ditpraite."—" CKsar deserves blamt, instead. of /amc." 
-KoTZ 9r«-WfaNi only the amative pari cf (noh 
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prMted, if the hnUiheUc part is plainlj obrioai, It msj take tha 
Rising Slide. Examples : — 

True politcDsBB is not a mere complianee with aibitrary eialom t 
[it is the expression of a Tefioed benevolence.] 

God is not the author of lin, [but of moral escellenee.] 

To these rules may be added tvo others for the Falling 
Slide ; and thej are giren here, because, like the foregoing, 
they seem to depend sufficiently on the structure of the 
sentence, to receire some illustratiou from that principle 

Role IV. A successioa of emphatic particulars takes 
(he Emphans of the Falling Slide. 

Examples. 

1. Absalom's btauty, Jonathan's love, David's ealor, Solomon's 
tiffwJom, (tae patienee of Job, )iie prodence ot Jugtmltu, the eloquenoe 
of OiMrw, (be iisocence of vntdoin, and the inlelligmce of ali.,— 
though faintly amiable in the creature, are found in immense per- 
fection in the Creator. 

S. The soul can exert herself in many different ways of action. 
She can anderitand, wiO, imagine,-— ite and hear, — love and dit- 
tottruf — and apply herself to many oCAcr like exercises of diRerent 
kinds and natures. 

3. His hopei, hia Aoppincu, his very ti/e, bung upon the next 
word from those lips. 

4. Valor, humanily, eotirfe*^, jfuiite, and hotar, were the charao- 
t«risticB irf chivalry. 

NoTi. — On each successive word of the emphatic series, the 
tlide should be made through a wider interval, and with increased 

* Several eminent writers on elocution have laid down the role, 
that the last member of a commencing series, or, more generally, 
the penultimate clause of a sentence, should take the Rising Inflec- 
tion. Thus, 'koftor.' in the last example, according to this rule, 
should receive the Rising Slide, instead of presemingf to ^e ear 
the climax which exists m the sense ; and some very jneofflcient 
le:isons are assigned why it should be so. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that a slight pause, afler Uie last elfaphalic word, prepares the 
11 
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Role V. — ^Emphatic repetition requires the Falling Slide. 
Examples. 

1. And the angel of the Lotd called auto him out ofheaven; and 
■aid, Abraham, AbbiIham. And he eaid. Hers am I. 

2. Jeruialtm, JintrSAUtM, thou that killeflt the prophets, and 
Stoneat them which are sent unto jou, how often would 1 have 
gathered thj children together, even as a hen galheralh hei chick- 
ens under her winge, and je would not! 



SECTION IV. 
OF TBI DBirrs or the toioc. 
PaEPAHAToaY to the next two sections, we here intro- 
duce what Dr. Rush has weH designated (he " Drifts of the 
Voice." In the first chapter of this Manual are enume- 
rated and described all the elements which are supposed to 
be essential to a perfect elocution. The learner must feel 
an interest in knowing whether thej ere limited in their 
application and use to the emphasis, as described in the last 

wh; for a more melodiooe cadence dian can ba produced in the 
way proposed ; and thie is belioTed to be the tnanner of manj of 
OUT best Bpeaker8.~-Who ever hears, in tite spirited otterance of 
anj of our most aceoroplisbed epeabers, saeh specioiene as occui in 
the notation of Farter $ Atudytuf Witness the following, for ex- 

"What, Tubero, did that naked Bw6rd of yoara mean, in the 
battle of Pharealial At whose br^t was its ptnni aimed 1 What 
wae the meaning of your inns, your spirit, yonr iyea, joat hands, 
yonr ardor of sdull'' 

"Thou Shalt loTB the Lord thy God, with all thy heftrt, and with 
all thy abul, and with all thy atrength, and with ell thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself." 

Tlie mete pteaantation of these examples fumishea a sufficient 
refutation of the principle, as suaceptible of general application 
The exceptions which slioald be made to it in practice are safiicient 
to render it entirely nagatorj. 
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gectioD ; or wh^er tfaey can be applied to entire periods, 
paragraphs, or discourses; and thus give a character to 
their expression. The answer to this interrogatory is, that 
some of them are confined to rangle words, while others 
may be extended to pbrajes, and still others to paragra[dis, 
or entire discourses. It is this repetition of the same ele- 
ment, producing a style which runs through and character- 
izes the utterance of entire passages x>( discourse, that is 
called a drift of speech. 

We shall here do Httle more than enumerate the elen)»ita 
-which belong to these three classes, leaving it to the 
application which is to be made in following sections to 
explain the import of these sevciti drills, and the circum- 
stances which should determine their employment ; as also 
to furnish the practice necesat; to their execution. 

The Temporal Dri^.— This designation of itself will 
suggest to the learner no particular rate of utterance. In 
&ct, this is a general term ; embracing the Drift of Quanti^ 
or Slow Time, and the Drift of Quick Time, together with 
the Natural Drift of unimpassioned speech. The Tmie of 
the voice in any of its modifications may be applied to 
portions of discourse of any extent. 

The Drifla ofBadiad Stress, of Median Stress, and of 
VaTnsking Stress, can be extended throughout a discourse, 
in as much as the sentiments which they severally represent 
are restricted neither to words nor phrases. 

Tftc Drift of PifcA.— The different degrees of pitch, as 
well as the di9*erent kinds of Stress, may be employed on 
passages of some length, without any considerable variation. 

TRe Drift ofjhe Semitone, and the Diatojnc Drift, only 
indicate the prevalence of the elements necessary to con- 
stitute their respective melodies. 
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The Dr^ of the Downward SUdts.—the downward 
movements of the voice, though not limited to any parti- 
cular interval, are sufficient to give a peculiar character to 
the expression. The interval of the downward octave 
however is never employed but for emphasis. 

The Drifts of the Wave of the Sermione, and of the Wave 
of the Second, are diatinguished by the prevalence of tJuir 
respective elements, and are always connected with 
Quantity. 

7%e Df^ of Force.— Uke the temporal drift and the 
driil of pitch, tiiis may be diaracterized by diSereoce in de- 
cree. Loudness and SoAness c<Histitute styles of utterance^ 
as well marked as almost any other elements (4 speech. 

The Drift of QuaUtj/. — Of the lands ot voice enume- 
rated, pei^ps none are adapted to produce drifts but. the 
Natural voice and the Orotund. 

Those elements of speech which are suited only to 
phrases, or very short portions of discourse, but which are 
employed for purposes more extended than mere emphaslsi, 
pve rise to what Dr. Rush has called Partial D-^ of 
Speech. They are as follows: — 

The Partitd Drift of the Bising iZidw.— This is em- 
ployed in Interrogation. 

"Hte Partial Drift of Quality, as heard in the Tremor, 
the Aspiration, the Guttural, and the Falsette. 

The Partial Drift of the Phrases of Mlody.— Of theae 
nope perhaps are appropriated to purposes of expression, 
but the Monotone, and the Alternate Phrase. 

The following are never heard as DriAs of Speech, nor 
jsed but for the mere purpose of emphasis on ^ngle words, 
except as a fault of delivery :—7%e Vecuk, the Compound 
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iSb-ets, the Downward Odavey and the Waves of the Third, 
IWi, aod Eighth. The use of these elements, then, has 
been sufficiently set forth in the last section. — It remains to 
show how the DriAs of Speech may be fiirther employed 
for the purpose of Expression. 

As a further suggestion preparatory to the application of 
the principles here developed, it may he remarked, that 
these drifts, oi styles of speech, are often found united in 
the same melody, though they hare been treated thus separ 
rately, and as distinct elements. There are few of them 
that are incongruous the one with the other, and no one of 
them but admits of a combination with some other. As 
examples of such combination, it will be found that Dio- 
Mmr requires the union of the Drifts of Quantity, of the 
Median Stress, of the Wave of the Second, and of the 
Orotund, together with the Partial Drift of the Monotone ; 
aod that AseEB combines the Drifts of Quick Time, 
the Badical Stress, the Downward Slides, and of Force, 
with the Partial Drifts of the Guttural voice «nd the 
Aspiration. 

The ease with which the learner will make these com- 
binations will depend on his femiliarity with these el^nents 
in their uncombined slate. In the examples, however, 
which will be given for practice in Uie next section, it 
will not be best to attempt the employment of all the sym- 
bols at the first reading. For illustration, in a passage 
coatflining angry sentiment, let the learner first read it with 
Force and in Quick time, then repeat it in connection with 
the Radical Stress and the Downward Slides. And when 
this can be done with ease, as he becomes imbued with 
the sentiment of the passage, let him add the Guttural 
harshoesB and the As^oration on such words and clauses 
!!• 
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as wiQ b«st bear their application. Indeed the efieetire 
employment <^ the higher elements of speech, wheUier 
nngle or in oombination, will depend ' esseitiiallj on the 
lusceptibili^ of the reader or speaker to _^s/ the smtimeats 
he utters. — This exercise will do much to prerent any 
misapplication of the fonctioBS of the voice, and ^us lo 
protect him who mi^t otherwise be guihy of such misap- 
plication from the charge of a^dofwn. 



OF IXPRTHStaK. 

Intosatioit has much to do wilh the expresnon of senti- 
ment and pas^on. Some of the sen^bilities, it is true, 
can be expressed only by loordt; while others, on the con- 
trary, can receive a full expression only by the tones of the 
voice, lliese are often sufBcient, even without any aid from 
articulate words.- Thns the tones expressive of want and 
distress in the domestic animals are instinctively understood, 
and have a wonderful power over the human heart. Tbe 
sigh and the groan produce in the hearer an emotion ot pain, 
which the substitution of words however full of grief or an- 
guish tends to relieve. These tones, so expressive in them- 
selves, cannot f^ to be impressive when united with vrords. 

The *' Expression of the Passions" has been a favorite 
subject with all writers on Elocution. littte baa been done 
howevtr in the real development of the subject,— formerly 
for the want of teims to express the various iimctions 
of the voice. This defect having been supplied by Dr. 
Rush, we see no reason why the learner tnay not now auc- 
ceasfully be taught the ^plication of the principles set fortb 
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in the first chapter, to the exives^on of sentiom^ tmd feel- 
ing. We do not here propose a full expoatirm of this sub- 
ject, because ve do not deem it necessarj^. He xrito 
acquires the fall command of the elemmts already de- 
scribed, who is IVee from bad habits, and possesses the 
power of feeling deeply what he utters, will, we admit, 
need little insbqctjon in the application of these elements 
to his puipose. So, on the contrary, he who is destitute 
of the susceptibility of emotion, in view of the sentiments 
which he reads, or of the thoughts which fill his mind is 
extemporaneous utterance, will make but a poor piece of 
work in the attempt to counterfeit this emotion, even after 
studymg all that can be said as to the modes of express- 
ing it. 

I^equenBy, howerer, the susceptibilky of feding is not 
wfintittg ; but yet has been suppressed, either by habits of 
duH and monotonous delirery, or by a natoral diffideooe 
Triiich has refused a full expreswon oS the language of 
emotion. In sudi cases, it is beliered the exercises of 
this section will prove sufficient to put the leamcf upon the 
right course id practice, while it is as confidently believed, 
that nothing short of this would meet his wants. Th* 
ready use of the natural language of emotioa secures two 
objects ; first, to biing into active operation the suscepti- 
bili^ of emotion which may exist in the speaker ; and 
second, to enable him to awaken in otiiers what he him- 
self feels. The first of these objects — ^the reaction of elo- 
quent expression upon the mind of the speaker — Is ofler 
overlooked. 

Before entering formallj^ upon this part of our work, the 
learner should be reminded, that while the voice alone 
does much in the expression of feeling, much is also left 
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for language to do. The same element of vocal expres^on' ' 
is often used for aenliments widely difi*erent from each 
oUiN ; he, then, vho expects (o £nd a vocal element pecu- 
liarly adapted to every different sentiment, expects too 
mudi. It will not be our object here fully to develop this 
subject ; not in the development we shall give to it, shall 
we have any reference to a scientific classilication of the 
pasdons. Our view will be strictly practical. Most of 
the points will be iUustrated by examples, which it is be- 
lieved will prove sufficient for all the prelim'maiy practice 
oi the leamer. When these can be perfectly executed, 
then further examples may be sought for and everywhere 
found. 

NaISATIVI, DitOBtPTtDN. 

Common discourse or colloquial dialogue, which has for 
its object the expres^on of thought without any admixture 
of feeling, calls into use — The Natural Voice, aitd the Dia- 
tonic Melody ; and admits the Wave of the Second on 
syllables susc^tible of long quantity. These are the sim- 
plest elements used in speech, and tbeir combinatton 
scarcely deserves a place under the head of Expression. 
Even emphasis or interrogation breaks in on this simple 
melody of speech. 

DioHiTF, SoLsumTT, Gravity, &c. 
Dignified, solemn, and grave subjects are most naturally 
and fully expressed by the Orotund voice, the Partial Drill 
of the Monotone, Slow Time, and Long Quantity com- 
. bined with the Single Ekjual Wave of the Second, both 
Direct and Inverted, and with the Median Stress. 

The same symbols are also employed to express Be- 
tptct, Beoerenct, VeneraUon, and Adoration, as also SaiUmn 
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St^mke, serious Jtdmonition and Reproach ; and they aid 
in pving utterance to all other sentiments which embrace 
the idea of Deliberation. 

KxA MP l.F.H.* 

1, High on s ikioiM oi lojal slate, wfaidi foi 

OuUhone the wealth c^ OnROfl and of lad, ^ 

Or vkere Ae ^Tfeooe east with rieheet huid 

Showers dd her kis^ bsTbaric pevl and gold, 

SalKD eiidted est, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence : and, from desp«r 

Thus high uplifted b^ond hope, aspires 

Beyond tbos high, insatiate to pBrane 

Tain war with HeBTea ; and, by snoeesa antaoghl^ 

His pTood imaginationa thus displayed. 
3. Hail, holy Light! oApring of Heaven fint'^onil 

Or of the Eteraal e>etenal beam 

May I espTeaa tbee nnblamedl since God is Ughl^ 

And nerer but in nnapproaohed light 

Dwelt from eteruty, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effineiwe cpf bright essen ce inerBaie. 

Or hear'st Ihon rathei, pare etheiml Stream, 

Whoee foontain who shall tall! Before the lan, 

Bafbte the h«amM ifaon wert; and, at the ndce 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of watMsdailEand deep, 

Won &om tiie Toid and formless infinite. 

3. And the heaven departed as a scroll, when it is rolled tt^^etlm't. 

and every moantain and island were moved out of their placea 

And die kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, 

and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, 

* In the execution of the examples of this section, the teacher 
tnaat nse s discretionary power, as to how far he will throw the 
Student upon his own leaouTceB. Before, however, leaving the ex- 
ercises, under each head, he shooM present to his pupilthe true 
Intonation, and thus leajl him to the most perfect execution hythu 
aid of his examplt, as well as his instructions. 
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and eraty Am man, hid themaelTes in the dens and in the roeka of 
the monntaiiiB ; and aaid to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, 
mnd hide us from the face of him (hat sitledt od the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb :— For the great da^ of hia wrath ia 
oome ; and who shall be able to stand I 

4. Thon glorioQS minor, where the Almighty's fonn 
Glasses itsdf in tempests; in all time 
Calm or eonrulaed — in breeze, or gale, or atatai^ 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-Jieaving; — boundless, endless, and aablim»— 
The image of eternilj — the throne 
Of the InTisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obejathee; thou goeat forth, dread, tathomtcM, alone. 

6. Fathers, we once again are met in council : 
Ccsar'a approach has eumiBoned oa logelher, 
And Rome attanda her fate Irom onr resolTes. 
How shall we treat diis bold aspiring man 1 
Soccesa atill followa him, and backs hia crimes : 
Fharsalia gave him Rome. Egypt has since 
Received bia yoke, and the whole Nile is Cnsar'a. 
Why abould I mention Juba'a orerthrow, 
Or Scipio'a death 1 Noinidia's burning aauda 
Still amoke with blood. 'TIS time we riiotild decree 
What courae to take; oar Ibe advances on na, 
And envies ua even Lybia's anltry deserta. 
Falhera, pronoaDce your Uioughta ; are they atill fixed 
To hold it ont and fight it to the last 1 
' . ' Or are your hearts subdued at length, and wrought, 
By time and ill snccesa, to a submissioii 1 
Sempronins, speak. 

6, I appeal to the immaculate God — I swear by the thrwM of 
Heaven, before which I must Portly appear — by the blood of the 
murdered patriots who have gone tiefore me— that my conduct has 
been, through all this peril, and through all my purposes, governed 
only by the convictions which I have uttered, and by no other mo- 
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tin dna tint of their cure, and the emsninpalioii oT nj eoaatrf 
from the Bnpetbhnman oppraaoion andsr whi^ the haa to long tnd 
too patientty trtTsiled ; and I cooSdeDllj hope, that, wild and chi- 
merical aa it ma; appear, there ars tlill opion end Btnngth in Ire- 
land lufficient to accomptiih ihia noblest enteipiite. 

7. All that bieadie 
Will share thj destiny. The gay will laugh 
Wheo ihoa art gone, the solemn brood of care 

, Plod on, and each one as before will chate 
Hit favorite phanlom ; yet all theae aball letTe 
llieir mirth and their employments, and shall oome 
And make their bed with thee. Aa the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
Hie youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the fall strength of years, matron and maid. 
And the tweet babe, and the gray-headed man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn ahall fallow them. 

So lire, that when ihy aammons comet to join 
The innumerable caravan, that mores 
To that mysierioas realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the ailenl halls of death, 
Tboa go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scoarged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and liea down to pleasant dreams. 

8. Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me op 

On Nature's awful waste 
To drink thia last and bitter cup 

Of grief (hat man shall taste — 
Go, tell that night that hides Ihy faet, 
llioa saw'st the last of Adant'a rae^ 

On earth's aepulcbral clod, 
like dark'ning nmrerse defy 
To qaenidt his imDiattality, 

Oi thaka hit trust in God I 
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V. Two hnndnd jrnara ' — two hundred yea» . — 

How raueh of human power and pride, 
What florioas hqiee, what gloomy feara, 

HaTe euak baoeath their uoiaeleas tide !^ 
God of OUT &ifaen,— inwhoae aigbt 

The thouaand yeara, that aweep away 
Man, and the traces of hia might, 

Are but the break and close of day, — 
Grant aa that lore of truth Bublime, 

That toTe of goodneaa and of thee. 
That makes thy children, in all time. 

To ^are thine own eternity. 

10. lly path is hi^ in heaven ; — we cannot gaze 

On the intense of light that girds thy car ; 
There is a crown of glory in thy rays. 

Which bears thy pure divinity afar, 

To mingle wijh the eqaal light of star; 
For thou, BO vast to us, art, in the whole. 

One of the sparks of night that (ire the af r ; 
And, aa round thy centre planets roll, 
So thou, too, haat thy path around the central aoul. 

11. OThon that lollest above, Touod as the shield of my father* 1 
whence are tiiy beams, O Sun! thy everlasting light! Then 
oomest forth in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the 
aky; the m<Mn, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But 
Ihon thyself moveat above! Who can be a companion of thy 
course t The oaks of the tuonntaios fall: the mountains them- 
selves decay with years : the ocean shrinks and grows again : th* 
moon herself is lost in ^e heavens : but tiion ut for ever Ihe same, 

' rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world is dark 
vith tempests, when Uiander rolls, and lightning flies, thon 
lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laaghesl at the storm. — 
ButtoOssian thou lookest in vain; for bs beholds thy beams no 
, more, whether thy yellow hair floats on Ihe eastern clonds, or tiiou 
tfemblest at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhapa, Hke roe, 
for B season; thy yeara will have an ead. Tboa ahslt deep in thy 
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eloadi, oardeu of iho voice iJ ilie mcxning. Exult ttim, O Son! 
in tbe atieDgth ol thy joath — Kge in dark and anloTelj: it ia like 
the glimmering li^t of the moon, when it ahinea through broken 
elouda, aitd the mist is on the hill* ; when Ae blut of the norUi is 
on the plain, and die Irarelet riirinlu in the midat of hia jowmxj. 

19. Night, aable goddesa! fhon her ebon IfaTOoe^ 
In rayleaa majeBtj, now Btretohea forth 
Her leadeo aceptie o'er a alanberiBg world. 
Silence how dead ! uid darkneaa how ptofoond ! 
Not eje nor liBteniog ear can objsot find : 
Creation Bleeps. 'Tla as the general pnlae 
Of life atood still, and Nature made a panae, 
An awtnl pause, prophetic of her end. 

13. Thieialbeplace, tbeomtraof thegron: 
Here stands the oak, the manaMth of ilw mod. 
How aweet and solemn ie tUs midnight seene t 
The silver moon, anclonded, hidda ber waj 
Tbroagh akiea where I cosld couat eaeh liole alwrt 
The bnning weal-wind seareely Mirs tbe leavea; 
The river mshing o'er ita pebbled bed, 
ImpoaeB ailenoe with a shrillj aoand.— 
In BDch a place as thia, at anch an hoar, 
(if anceatry can be io aught believed,) 
Descending spirits bavs conversed with man, 
And told the secrels of the world vinkiK>wii. 



Gat^tt, tie. 

Gaydy is the exact ojqm^te of i^gwiy, sncl consequently 
demands another class of dements for its expres»on. 
Sprightliness of sentiment therefore, calls into requisiticn 
the Natural Voice, Quick Time, and Short Quantity, the 
Radical or Vanishing Stress, and the frequent recurrence 
of the Alternate Phcase of Melody. Facetioumess, Eager 
ArgummUy and Etmett Duct^tiam coqdoythM« symhoU. 
13 
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1. ThoM two t(<gethet long had lirod 
Id mansion prudently cootrived. 
Where neither tree nor house could bat 
The free detection of a aba ; 
And nj^ an ancient obelisk 
Wa* raised by him, found out by Fislc, 
On which was written, not in words, 
Bat hien>gly]^ie mute of birds, 
Bfany rare pithy, eaws canceiDing 
The worth of astrologie learning. 
From top of this there hung a rope, 
To which he fastened telescope, 
Tbe spectacles with which th$ stars 
He reads in smallest cbaraoters. 
It haj^wned aa a boy, one night, 
Did fly bis tusel of a kite, 
file strangest long-winged hawk that iiaa, 
That, like a bird oC Paradise, 
Or herald's martlet, has no legs. 
Nor hatcbea yoang ones, nor lays eggs; 
His train was six yards long, milk-white. 
At the end of which there hung a light, 
Inclosed in lantern, made of paper. 
That lar off like a star did appear : 
This Sydropbel by chance espied. 
And with imazement staring wide, 
Bless us ! quotb he, what dreadful wonder 
Is that appears in Heaven yonder t 
A comet, and without a beard ) 
Or star diat ne'er before appeared T 
I'm certain 'tis not in the scrowl 
Of all those beasts, and fisb, and fowl 
With which like Indian plantations, 
The learned slock the constellations ; 
Nor those that drawn for signs have been 
To the hoiites wb«i* tha plaoeta inn. 
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It niiiat be anpernatural, 

Unless it be Ihat cannon-ball 

That, ihot i' th' air point-blank upright. 

Was bome to that prodigious height; 

That, learned philosophera maintain, 

It ne'er came backwards down agiia. 

But in the air; regions ;et 

HangSi like the bod; of Mahomet : 

For if it be above the shade 

That by die earth's round bulk is made, 

l^s probable it may fiora fax 

Appear no ballet, but a star. 

S. Mj poem's epic, and is meant to be 

Divided in twelve books ; each book coDlaining, 
With love, and war, a heavy gale at sea, 

A list of ships and captains, and kings reigning. 
New characters; the episodes are three: 

A panoiama view of hell's in training, 
After the style of Virgil and of Homer, 
So that cay name of epic's no misnomer. 
AH these things will be specified in time, 

With strict regard to Aristotle's rales ; 
The vadt mecum of the true sublime. 

Which makes so many poets, and some fools ; 
Prose poets like blank-verse, I'm fond of rhyme, 

Good workmen never quarrel with their tools; 
I've got new mythological machinery. 
And very handsome supernatural scenery. 

I. "Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro* the honaa 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 
The stockings were hnng by the chimney with care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced tbiongh their heads ; 
And mamma in her 'kerchief and I in my eap. 
Had just settled oor brains for a long winter's naf^— 
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When oat oa the liwn there UMe nich » «Uu«t 

I apnng from Ibe bed to wa what ww the lagittM : 

Avay to the window I flew like ■ flash. 

Tore open the eholten and threw ap the msh. 

He moon, on the breaat of the new fallen snotp. 

Gave the iuetre of ntd-day to objaota beiow. 

When, what to my wondering eyea ehtiuid appear 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tinj reindeer, 

With a little old diiTer, bo lirely and qoick, 

I knew in a moment it miut be St Niok. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers the; eame. 

And he whistled, and ehoated, and called (hem bj name : 

*''Now, Daeberl now, Dancer! now, Praucer! now, Tizra! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and BKieiH- 

To the top of tbe porch 1 to the bq) of the well ! 

Now, dash aWBj, dash away, daah away alH" 

4. Law is law — law is law ; and as in Booh and •• forth and 
hereby, and aforesaid, pfo?ided always, nerertheleM, notwithatand- 
ing. Law is like a eonatry danoe, people are led np a«d down in 
it till they 4ire tired. Law is like a book of sotgery, there an a 
great many despeiale eaaes in it. It is also like physic, they that 
take least of it are best off. Law is like a homely gentlewoman, 
very wrfl to follow. Law la also like a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us. Law is like a new &shion, people ere be- 
witched to get into it: it ie also like bad weather, most p«ople an 
glad when they get out of it, 

5. Come, daiice, elGna, dance ! for my harp is in tone, 

The wave-rocking gales are all tailed to repose ; 
And the l»eath of this exquisite oTeoing of June, 

Is scented with laurel and myrtle and rose. 
Each lily that bends to the breast of my stream. 

And sleeps on ^e waters transparenriy bright. 
Will in ecstasy wake, like a bride from her dream, 

WhM my tones atli the dark plames of silenoe and night. 
My silken-winged bark shall career by the ihus, 

AB«almly aa yonder while elood on the uii 
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And the notes ye hne heard wilh sach raptoie befcm, 
Shall impart new delight to the joniig and the linr. 

6. Oh! water for me ! bright watet lot me, 
And wine for the tremulous delMocheei 
It cooleth the hiow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the &iDt one etiong again ; 
It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 
All freahness, like ittTant purity. 
Oh ! wat«, bright water for me, for me ! 
Give wuM, fpve wine to the debancfaee ! 
Fill to the brim ! fill, fill to tiie brim. 
Let the fiowing erjstal kiss the rim ! • 

For my band is ateady , my eye la true. 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Ob ! water, bright water's a mine of wealth. 
And the ores it yteldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremulous debanchee ! 
Fill BgaJD to the brim ! again to tiie brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ! 
To the days of tfae aged it addeth length. 
To the might of the strong it addeth atrength. 
It freshens the heart, it brigbtens the sight, 
TIs like quaffing a goblet of morning light.! 
So, water, I will drink nought but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 
When over the hills like a gladsome bride 
Morning walks forth in hei beanty's pride, 
And, leading » band of laoghbg hours. 
Brashes the dew from the nodding flowen ; 
Oh ! cheerily 4hen my vtttpe is heard 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird. 
Who flingetfa abroad his matins loud. 
As he fre^en< his wing in the cold gray clond. 
but when evening has quitted her sheltering yew. 
Drowsily flying and weaving anew 
12" 
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Hcc ioAj BM*bei o'or tend ud am. 

How gntljr, O dsep, iUl tl^ p^q^iaa on bm 1 

For I dhnb water, pure, eotd, and bright. 

And my dieama ue of Hearen, dw lif«-loiig night; 

So honab ! for iliee, Water I hnmh, han^ ! 

Tloii Bit silrei and gold, thoo art nband and atar! 

Hnnahl for bright water! hairah, homfa! 

PoeiTiTEinia, CoNmnifci, AnTKOaRT, ftc> 
AU expressions of full and settled OmvieiuM or Con^ 
denee on the part of ^e spealcer, hare their appropriate 
^mbols; aod the same elements wtudi exfncss Ctr^otrtfy 
are very natara% employed to express .^uOioritative Com- 
mand. They 'will be found to be the same ; and Ae ele- 
ments for denoting these sentiments are the Downward 
Slides, and the Radical Stress ; and, in energetic ezpres- 
sioD, these are gener^y combined with Force. These 
characterislics of speech belong also to Denya^, Bepnv- 
ing, Bef^ising and Forlndding, to R^ehentvm and De- 
mmdation, and to Dtjiance and Adjuration, as well as 
' to strong Jlffirmation ; and even to warm Argument, when 
employed in defence of one's own rights. Also in their 
moderate degrees, these elements are suited to Instruc- 
tion and Precept. — It is not perhaps surprising, that the 
confidence eren of Despair aod Se^gTiaiion should express 
itself by the Downward morements of the voice. 

Vaunting Authority, and a degree of posttiveness which 
implies Sdf-Aiiminivm, require a Harsh Voice, and the 
Vanishing Stre^ ; and admit the Equal Direct Wave, com- 
bined with tiie Median Stress on syllables which are em- 
phatic and fidmit of long quantity. 
ExAJiiPu:s. 
1. Your grace ahaUpafdonntOi I will sot bM^t 
I am too hi^ bora to be propertied, 
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To fco «■« 

Or lueful m 

To U7 KireMiga itata thtawgboM tlw woiM> 

Your breath first kMled tba dead eod aT wW 

Between this chastised kingdom sod mjMitt 

And broagtit in mattet that should feed this fire ; 

And now 'tis tar too huge to be blown ont 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it 

You taught roe how to know the ftoe of tight, 

Acqaainted me wiUt interest to this land J 

Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart ; 

And eome ye now to tell me,JohD hath made 

His peace with Rome t What is that peace to met 

I, bj the honor of my raarnage'bed, 

AtWr young Arthur, claim this land for mine { 

Aad, now it is half conquered, mast I back. 

Because that John hath made his peace with Some t 

Am I Rome's slaTel What penny hath Rome boms, 

What men prorided, what mnnition sent, 

To nttderprop diia actionl Is't not I 

That undergo this charge 1 Who else but I, 

And such aa to my claim are liable. 

Sweat in this fauBiness, and maintain this warl 

Have I not heard these iBlandera Bbont out, 

Faekroy! aa I hare banked their towns; 

RaVe I ml here die beat cards for the gams, 

To win this easy matoh played for a erown 1 

And shall I now give o'er the yielded sett 

No, on my aoul, it never shall be said. 

I. However heaven at fMtane oaM B^ lot, 

There Eves M tea trae to King SinhKd'B duo^ 

A loyal, joBtt SBd npri^t gendeaaft) 

Never did mplive with a &eeT heart 

Cast off his ^alns of bondage, and toAtaem 

His g<dden, uncoutrolted enfiaacUaamant, 

Mere thui ny doneing soni to oetebmta 

This ft 
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Hoat mighty liege,— and m; ccHnpuiioii peen* 
Take from my moulh the wish of happy yens: 
Afl gentle and u joeand, a* to jest, 
Go 1 to figbtr— tniih hath a quiet breaat. 

3. Let Ihsm lay by their helnieta and their apean. 
And both retam baok to their chain again :— 
Withdraw from ns, and let the tmmpet aonnd 
'yS^e we return these dnkes what we decree. — 
Draw near, 

And list what with onr council we hare done. 

For that oar kingdom's earth should not be toiled 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered; 

And for our eyea do hate the dire aspect 

Of ciril wonnda, ploagbed up with neigbbon* swoida ; 

Therefore we banish yon our territoriea : 

Yon, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death. 

Till twice fire sununers hare enriobed our fields, 

Shall not r^ieet our fair dominions. 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment, 

4. On pidn of death no person be so bold 
Or daring hardy as to touch the liats ; 
Except the marahal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair deaigna. 

5. Hil. Hoat high, most mighty, and m(»t puissant Cwaajt 

MetelluB Cimber Ihrows before 'thy feet 
An bumble heart 
Cut. I most prerentthee, Cimber: 

These cronehings, and these lowly ooUTleues 

Hig^t fire the blood of oitinary men, 

Aad turn pi»«rdinanee, and first decree. 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To tbink that Cesar beara inch rebel blood, 

That will be thawed from dra true quality 

With that which meltethfools; I mean eweet-wordS) 

Low-crooked ourt'sies, and base spaniel bwning. 

Thy brother by denee is banisbed i 
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If dKM 4«n bend, ai4 piaj. Hid &ini <br hlM, 
I spun tbM lik« a oar out of my fny. 
Know, Cmit doth not wrong, nor whhoiM amm 
WU Im l« MlMM. 

6. Bnt wherefore do jon droop 1 Why 1(kA you tad I 
Be great in act m you hare been in thoo^t; 

Let not the world tee feu and aad dlatmaE 

GoreiB the raoticra (^ a kingly eye: 

Be alicrittg as the time ; be fire with fiie, 

^jsaien the threatoner, and ontfooe the brow 

Of biaggini; horror: bo ahall inferior «yet, 

lliat borrow theti hehaTiora from the great, 

Grow gwat by jomt onaplt), a«d pot a« 

The d«mlleea «pbH of Maotalioaf 

Stow fco Mfc a m aal aapiriag eooSdnee. 

What, shall they Mrt A* Imb ia Ua doi, 

Andfrij^UDaitMi«,Bnd make Uai tnnUe Omm V- 

Oh, le> it not ho aaid I — Fong«r atid ran, 

To meet ila f l aa w i n hrlhar fton the dMn, 

And grapple with hin etc he oomo ■• Blgfe. 

7. How eeUM it, Cuaio, yo« an thoa forgot, 
Tliat you aidace yow pepotation dwa, 
And Bpend your rich opiaioD for the imta 
Of a night hnwler 1 Gire ma aaswer to it, 

8. Aa 1 was baoishad, I was bsDiahed Heroford ; 
But as I ecaie, I come for LancBBter ; 

And, BeU« nnele, I bmeeeh your grace. 
Look on my wrimgs with an indifferent eya : 
You are my fa^Mr, fw, toathiaka, in yo« 
I Bee old Gaunt alive; O, then, my fethN 1 
Will yon penait that 1 ahould ataud eondaronad 
A wandering vagabond ; my ri^tta and loyalliea 
Pinefced irom my arms peribiee, and given away 
To apatut apaadthiifta I Whorefors was I b<»ii ! 
If that my coasiii lung be king of Englaad, 
It guut ba grantad, I am duke of Lancaslar. 
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Yon Iiave a soUi Aemerie, bi j nobla kinsman ; 
Had jou first iM, and he beea thna bwd down. 
He shoold have tband his uncle Gaont a hthoT) 
To roQBB his wtoaga, and ehaSB tham to the bay. 
I am denied to sue my lirer; here, 
And yet mj letteia-palent give me leare : 
Hy father's goods are bU disimned and satdt 
- And theM, and alt, are all amisa employed. 
What would yon hare me do ? I am a subject. 
And challenge law: attomeya are <lenied me ; 
And therefore peieonally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent, 

9. To whom the gobUn fnll of wrath replied : 
« Alt IhoQ that tmtoT Angel, Bii thou be, 

Who firet broke peace in heaven and &ith, till than 

Unbroken, and in prond rebeltioaB aims 

Diew after him the third part of Hotbd's sons, 

Conjared against the Higfaeat, for which both then 

And they, outeaat from God, are bere condemned 

To wasle eternal dajrs in wo and pain I 

And reckou'st thou thyself with spirits of hesTen, 

Hell-dooni'd, and breath'at defiance here and bcoib 

Where I reign king! and, to enrage thee more, 

7iy king and lord ! Back to thy punisfament, 

False fugiliTe, and to thy speed add wings, 

Leat with a whip of scoiplona I pibaae 

fliy lingeiing, or with one stroke of this dart 

Strange horrora seize thee, and pangs unfelt before." 

10, I conjure yon by that which yoti profess, 
(Howe'er yon ratne to know it,) answer me ; 
Thoagh yon untie ^e winds, and let them fight 
Against the ehnrehes ; thongh the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow usTigation op ; 

Though Uaded com be lodged, and trees Mown down ; 
Though easites topple on their warders' heads { 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though tiia treBsoi* 
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a tanibla altofMbM', 



Eren till d 

To what I uk jmt, 

11. Hiou slave, thoD wrelch, thoa cowaid, 
l^ou little TBlisQt, great in nllunj I 
Thoa ever stroDg upon the stronger side I 
' Thou fortDiie'a champion, that doBt never fight 
But vrtieD ber humoioiia ladyship is by 
To teach thse saTetj ! 

Non. — It is by the use of these symbols of expression, that msD 
nwiDtaiu his uithoriiir over tbe donestio aDimats ; and iheae are 
among the first which children learn to interpret. So nnirenallr 
are thesi employed to express their appropilats sentiments, that 
they aio sometimes heard on a clause oeciirring in a member whoaa 
onnent melody presents the Rising Slide ; thas, — " If a brother ot 
sister be naked, and deslitula of daily food, and one of yon say 
vtAo )&m, Bepari in ptiK(, beyt tDornwd andjIUIgti— notwithstandiiig 
ye nve them not those things which are needful to the body : what 
Oo£itptofitr' 

12. The following directions of Hamlet to the players, 
eidiibit a good qteeimen of the Didactic style of delivoy. 

" Speak the speech, 1 pray you, aa I pronounee it to yon, tfip- 
' ^u^y on the tongoe. But if you month it aa many of onr playoa 
do, I bad aH )ief the town-orier spoke my lirtss. And do not saw 
the air too much with yonr hand, thnsj but nse all gently; for 
in the very torrent, t«npest, and, as I may say, whiilwbd of yoni 
pssnon, you must acquire and beget a temperance Aat may give it 
smoothness. 

" Be not loo tame neithei; but let your own disoretioh be your 
tator. Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with 
this special ohservaDce. that yon o'trt^cp not At modetly ^ nahm i 
for any thing so overdooe is. from the purpose of playing; whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as 'lw«re Iho 
mirror np to nature; to show Tirlue her own feature, Sctnn h«t 
own image, and the very age and body of the Time lu« form aitd 
Dreaaore. Now diis overdone, or c<>me taidy ofif, though it make 
the nnskilful laui^ nnaot but maka tha JiUiaioai grlava; the 
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(WMon of one of whkfa, BMt in ymr tUinivmw nanrrfgh ■ «rhal« 
titeatn of othen. 

"Aadlet AoMthmtplaj jonrdovBa spwk ao moM Am i* Mt 
down for them ; for then bt of ihem ttnt will tbraMoIrM lBU(|^ t« 
Mt OB torn* qsanlitj of barran qiwtaton to laagh too; though in 
the mcADiinM, tome aeevtauj part of tb* play b« thea to be oonsi- 
dand. That's Tillainons, and abowa a mMt piliAil ambhiaD in tho 
fbol ihBt naea iL" 

Energy in tbe expressicm of any of tbe pasarms, ind 
aMDMtnen of ottcmnce, are unifonDly riiaraetciued bjr 
Force or Lottdoess, combinet] with the Downward Slides^ 
and the Radical or Componnd Stress. Great Tebanenoe of 
fteBng authorizes the fiitl exhibition of ttie Vibrant R, and 
of the AapkatioD, as well as the use of the Emphatic Vo- 
eule at the dose of those emphatic words which end with 
a mute. Energetic expres^on sotnetimea passes into the 
{Vdwtte, hot then it loses all its dignity. 

Aa energy is a quality of uttenince which ner«r exists 
btrt it) Goonectioa with sodk pasaioo or excitement aa its 
Moae, it wUl more properly find its geoen^ illtutratioaa 
under other headsl A single example, however, will be 
presented of the applicadon of each c^ the last mentiraed 
^mbols of expression. 

1. In tbe following example, the r is put in italics, 
vhartTer it abouU be made vibrant as a synabol i^ 

atiefgy- 

Pant in Ihia fbrtreas of die North, 
TUnk'n thoa wa wfll not a^y forth, 
Ta apoil the apoiler aa we may, 
And ftom the robber rend the prey 1 
Ay, Vy my so*] !— white on yon plain 
^M fcXen resra eae abcwb of grata t 
WhOe, vf m iheuBBd budi, tban afr«y» 
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Bat use aiong jon riTer'i snu^— 
Tha GmI, of plain and rirm heir, 
ShM wiA MroBg hud, redeem hit wbua. 
WkHB lin the miMntahi chiefs who hold 
TbU plutdering lowland geU and fold 
Is anght but retribulion trae T 
S«ek olbst eanse 'gBinst Aoderiek Dhn. 

2. The Aspm&on diould be distinctly heard cm the 
word /ear, in the followiflg earnest interrogation. 

BrtdM. WhatmeuulhiBBhonliagl I do &w, ttw peopla 
Chooae Cksot fbf their king. 
' Omjiw. Ay, do 70a fear it ! 

IImii most I think }o« woatd not h»Te it lo. 

3. The Vocule may be slightly heard in the foUoVring 
example, on the words in italics. When heard loo di» 
tinctly, or in improper places, it is a decided fault of de* 
Kvery. 

" Sit, I in the most expnu terms deny the eompeteney of pariiv 
nent to do this aet. i warn yon do not daie to laj jovr htnd <m 
Am eonstitatiM). I tell yon, that if Mrenmstenoed as you ws, yon 
pais diia'aet^ it will b« a nnllity, and tiiat ns aun in IreUad will 
be bonnd to obey it. 

"1 make die assertion deliberately. I lepoal it, and eaU on anj 
Hian who hears me, la take down my words ; yon liaTa not hem 
elected for this ptnpoee, jvy (M appolMsd to make laws, not legi^ 
latarea ; ye« are qtptdoled to exercise (he fenritions ot legidators, 
and not to tianriar tbem ; and if yon de so, yemaot Isndissoln- 
tion of the gontoment ; yo« reKdre Bodety into its original ele- 
ments, and no man is boond to obey joa.— -Ai« yoa eempetmt ta 
transfer your leg[iBlatire rights to the French coonoil of fiM hni^ 
dred) Are yoa competent to transfer them to the British parSa- 
mmt? Isttswer,— No. When yo« transfer yon oMwofe, and the 
great original tmst rererts lo the people &oiii wham it itsned. 
YonrselTss yon may eztingniih, bnl parlUmmU yoa cannot ei- 
ttngnish.'* 

13 
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Ra«, Arscb, Wutb. 
' lite expiesnon of these maleToknt feelings, combiDes 
mth the elements of Energy, Quick "nme and &3iort Quan- 
titjr. C^reat Tioleoce in the expresrion of these emotions is 
also chaTBcterized by frequent and great Discrete Changes 
of Pitch and by vide Downward Intervats on the nnphatic 
vords, which may at the same time be marked by the 
GaUoial Voice and by strong A^iration. This is abo the 
expression of Severe Bdntke. 

Examples. 
1. Tat! tat! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me do nncle, 
I un no traitor's oaele ; and that word — grace 
In u) angnoioDS nouth ia bat profaiw : 
Wb; bare those banished uid foibidden legs 
Dared once to touch a dust of Englind's ground T 
Bnt more than why — Why have thej dared to maTch 
So many milea upon her peaeefiit boeom ; 
Frighting her pa)»Aced Tillages with war. 
And ost^tatioB of despised armsl 
Cotn'at thou because the ancaDted king is henoe I 
Why, foolish boy, the king ia left behind. 
And in my loyat bosom lies his power. 
Wen I but now the lord of such hot yon& 
As when brave Gannt, thy btber, end myself 
Rescued the Black Prioce, that yoong Man of meBt 
Fronl forth the ranks ol many tboniand French ; 
Oh, Aen, how qnickly should this arm of mine, 
Now pfaoner to the palsy, chastise tbee, 
And minister correction to thy fault! 
S. CbMMM. That yon haxe wronged me doth appear in this ; 
Yon have condemned and noted Laoins Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardiaiu ; 
Wher«n, my letters, praying on }iis ride, 
Because I knew the man, were alighted oC 
AwAm. Yon wronged yotuaelf to write in audi a ease. 
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fliwiiH In atieh & time as thii, it ia not tntct 

That vfBTj niM offenee ahonld bear bia eoamont 

Britttu. L«l m^ tell joo, Casaioa, yon younelf 

An mneh oopdenmed U> have an itching palm ; 
To Mil and mart your offieaa for gold. 
To mtdanwran. 

Oatmm. I an iteliiM|[ palm 1 

YoQ know that yon are Brntna that apeak this, 
Of) by the goda, this apeeoh weie elae yonr luL 

Bnitut. The name of Caaaiaa honon thja corraptiiNi, 

And ehaatiBMneiit doth iheiefois hide hivbead. 

ChaMiM. Outtitemeni! 

Bmba. Bem«aber Mareh, the idee of Much TMnembarl 
Did not great JdIidb bleed for joatiae' aake I 
What TiUain toncbed hie body that did atab 
And not for joatice I What, ahall one of na, 
Hut atmck the foreaaoet man of all thie world. 
But for Bnpporting lobbera ; •ball we now 
Contaminaie our fii^re with base bribeat i 
And aelt the mighty apaee of oir large honota 
For BO much tiash aa may be giaa^od thnat'^ 
I bad rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Ttaa SDch a Roman. 

CttM'ut. Brataa, bay not me, 

I'll not endare it ; you forget yoaraelf, 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in praetiea, aUei than youiaelf 
To make eoBditioD*. 

Bndm, Goto; yoo're not, Gaawna. 

CbMRM. lam. 

Braiut. I aay, yon an not. 

Camiui. Urge me no more, I ihall forget myaelf ; 

Hare mind upon your health, tempt me no fortlier. 

Brutu*. Away, ali^t man ! 

Caniv*. Is't pombltJ 

BnOiu. Hear me, for I will apeak. 

Host I give way and ronn to yoor ruh ohctarl 
Shall I he frighted, when am' 
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Ommm. OjugiAt t'gadMt Mwt I endiiTe kll dtta f 

Mmim. All this tar.RKmi Fnt till your proid baanbraak; 
O0i ahmr yoai riav«s kow dwlcite job are, 
Ami m^s jmr boMdnen UmnMe. Host Ibadgel 
Halt I obMfn jon 1 MiMt I stand atid eronch 
Under jonrteB^ humor 1 Bj^gaA, 
To« (kaU dlgoM the rmom of row spieen, 
IkpaghitdA^kTov: li», &om thia day Ibrd^ 
111 we fo* for mj mirth, yea, for ny lan^tw. 
Whan foil are wa^Ui, 

flwiiiii. IsHeoraetotluflT 

Aufut. Yob say yoB are a better Siddler: 

Lelhappear so; makeyosr TamitfiigtraB, 
And h sh^ please me well : For mine oVBf«urt 
1 efaall be ghd to leem of scMe meB. 

. X Let DM look back apOB thee, O thoB waB, 
That giirdleat in iboM woiTcsl 

Plagaea, incident to iite% 

Tov potent and infeetioDS fever* heap 
On Athena, tipe tot stroke I tboa cold scutiea, 
- Crtpplo onr senators, that tbetr limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! lost and liberty 
Cre^ in the mUds and marroirs of onr yosth; 
Tlat 'gainst the stream of rirtae they may atrivs. 
And drowD themselras in riot ! itches, Ueins, 
Sow all the Athenian boaoms ; and their crop 
Be geoeial leprosy ! breath inEsqt breath ; 
Hiat their sooiety, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison! Nothing FIl bear from thee, 
Bot nakedness, tbon deiflabk town ! 
Take then tbU too, with mnltipljwg banae I 
lliDon will to the woods, when he shall find 
The ankindest beast more kinder than nankuid. 
He gods confoand (hear me, ye good gods all,) 
The Athenians both within and out that wall 1 
Aad gieM, aa Timon grows, his bale may grow 
To the whcde raee of mankind, high and low. / 
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MuioB, Hatb, RaTui«B, lee. 
These modifications of the malevolent feelings, -with the 
Idndred sentifnents. Indignation, Aver^on, Abhorrenctf 
£nvy, Jealmsy, Disgust, and the language of Sfuatung 
SdmJce, have lees of Energy in their ezpresnon tbui the 
preceding, and more of DeHberaiian. Combined with 
Force, the Ai>piration, and a harsh Guttural voice then, we 
here emploji a longer Quantity, which admits both Ae 
Wave and the Vanishing Stress ; and with the Wave evra 
the Median Stress may be combined. These elements 
properly combined furnish a form of expression (d* great 
power and dgnificancy. 

Examples. 

1. How like a fikwuin^ publican he looks : 
I liale him, fat he is a Chrisliaii, 
But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out monej gra^, and brings down 
He late of oBance here with ns in Veniee. 
K I ean catch him oaoe upon the hip, 
I will feed fot the ancient gtndge I bear him. 
He halea out eaered ntUioa; uid he rails 
Even tbeie, where merchanta moat do congregatt, 
Ob me, mj bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calla interest. Coiaad be mjr tribe. 
If I iMgtre him. 

S. Poieon he their drink. 

Gall, woiae than gall, the duutiest meat the; taste; 
Hinr sweetest shade a grore of oypreaB trees, 
HiMT sweetest prospects mnrdering basiliake. 
Their softest touch as smart as lizard's stings, 
Their mnaio frightfhl as the serpent's hiss, ' 
And boding serMtA-o wis make the oonoert foil; 
All the foal tenors of dark-seated hell. 
13« 
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3. I know not ;' if thej sptak but tratb or hei 

TheM buds eball lew ber; if &tj wtong her bonor, 

Ha fondest of tbem •ball veil hear of it. 

lime balk not /et so dried this Ueod of mine, 

Noi age so eat op n; inTeation, 

Not fortnae made Bneb baroe of my nieaiiB, 

Not m; bad life 'raft me m maeb of &ieada, 

But diej ihaltfisd aftraked in anob a kind, 

Boib Mrea^ of linjb and poUej of min^ 

Abilitf m mean*, and efatuee of ftienda. 

To qnil me of them tborongbl j. 

4. Aside the devU tarati 
Fat nvyt jtt, with jealnw leer nalign, 

E;f ed tbem oslnuMe, and to himself thna plained. 
" Sig^ hatefal) sight lonneBlhig ! thus these two 
Impaiadiaed in one aneAei's anne, 
The happier Edm, riiall miaj their fill 
Of Uiaa on bliss ; while I to hetl am Arnst, 
Where neilhei jaj, nor lore, bnt fierce desir^ 
.buoBg ont o&er tonaents not the least. 
Still nnfiilfilled, with pain of losging pines." 

5. Tbis fellow's of exeeeding honesty, 

And knows all qnalitiea with a learned spirit 
Of human dealiags ; if I do piOTB ber haggard, 
ThoB^ that her jesses wne my dear beart-strings^ 
I'd whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortnne. Haply, for I am hlaek. 
And hare not tboee soft parte of conreieatitm 
That ehamberers have j or, for I am declined 
Into ibe Tale of years ; — yet that's not much ;— 
She's gotte, I am abused, and my relief 
Most b o t o loathe ber. Oh the cnrse of marrfage, 
That we eas call these delicate creatai^a ours, * 

And not tbeii appetites ! 

6. '■ Thou slave, tbon wrMob, tho« coward, 
llkoa Sttle valiant) great in villainy I 
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rboa erej itzong opcm tbe stronger aide 1 
Tbon foitune'e ohampion, thoo doet nvver fight, 
But when her hamorous iBdyafiip is b j 
To teach thee aafetj ! thoa ait peijnnd too, 
And »ooth'flt np greatneH. What a fool vt thou, 
A lamping fool ; to btag, and standi, and awear, 
Upon mj paitj ! Thon cold-blooded ilave. 
Hast thoo not ipoke like thander on my aide. 
Been •worn mj soldier I bidding me depend 
Upon thj Btaifl, thy fbrtane and Ih; atrengtiil 
And doet tfaon now fall orer to my fbeil 
Then weax a lion'i bide ! doff it for ehame 
And hai^ a «Blf '■ akin on those leoraant limbs. 

7. I remember s maea of thinga, bot not distiactly ; a qaarrel, 
nothing wherefore. O tliat men eboold put an enemy in their 
months to eteal away dieir brains ! that we ahoold with jt^, plea- 
sure, rerel, applause, transform onrselres into beaala I I will ask 
him for my place agam; heahsll tell me I am a^druukard ; Had 1 
as many mouths as Hydra, such an nnawer would stop tbem all. 
To b« now a aao^Ue man, by and by a fo(d^and presently a beast ! 
O strafe I every inordioate eup is unblessed, wd &» ingredient 

8. What ibougb the field be lo»tl 
All is aot lost} the onconqueiabls willf 

And etndy of revenge, immortal hate, 
And counge Dever to aobmit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory nevei shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue fin grace 
With anppliant knee, and deify his power, 
Who &om the terror of thia arm so laie 
Doubted his eo^iire) that were low indeed! 
Hat were an ignonuDy and sbame beneath 
lliia downfall ! since by (ale (be sbeagth of gods 
And this empyreal snbstance cannot fail, , 

Sioeei through experience of this great event. 
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la unu not worae, in foiaaigbt ranck ailTHiMdt 
We II1&7 wiA more •ncceaafnl hope, remlTe 
To wage, by force or gaile, eternal wu; 
Imconcilable to oar great foe, 
Who now triampha, and in the excels of Jof , 
Sole reigningt htdda the tyrsonf of heaTen. 

I. fianialied lioni Borne! what's bamahad, bat mI frae 
From daily oontaet of die Ibingfs I loathe 1 
" Tried and oonrioiad traitor !" Who aa ja thia 1 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on m; head t 

. Baniahed 1 I thank yoa fur*t. It bia^a my ehun I 
I held aone slaok altegianoe till this honr — 
Bat now my aword*a mj own. Smile on, my loida ; 
1 ecom to coant what feelings, withered hopes. 
Strong proTOCBtions, bitter, bnmlng wronga, 
I have within my heart's hot cella shot up. 
To leave yon in year laiy dignities. 
Bat bere 1 etslid and scoff yon : — here I fling ' 
Hatred and full defiance in yonr face. 
Yoar Ccmnl's n)f^iful> For thia all thanks. 
He dara Dot touch a hair (^Catiline. 
"Traitorl" I go— bat I rtturn. Tbia — trial ! 
Here I devote youi senate 1 Tve had wrongs. 
To a^ a fever in the blood of age. 
Or make the infant'a atnews atrong aa steel, 
"nus day's the birth of sorrows'— This hoar's work 
Will breed proscriptions. — Look to yonr hearths, my lords. 
For Ifaere henceforth shall ait, for hoosehoM gods, 
Shapes hot from Tartama ! — all shames and orimes ;— 
Was treachery, with his thirsty da^er drawn ; 
Saipicion poisoning bis brother's cap ; 
Naked rebellion with the torch and axe. 
Making his wild aport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till anaicby comes down on you like night. 
And massacre seals Rome's eternal grave. 
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111 Hdhor. 

Under this head we may enumerate Dissatisfaclwn, 
Peeviifmess, Disamient, Imjxdience, Petulance, Rejnming, 
Vexa^an and Chagrin. The elements essential to the ex- 
presdon of these sentiments are the Guttural harshness of 
voice and Oie Wave of the Semitone. The Radical or 
Yanishing Stress prevails according as the utterance is 
hurried or more slow ; and on emphatic syllables <A long 
quantity the use of the Double and Unequal Waye height- 
ens the effect of the expression. Impatieoce sometimes 
raises the voice to Loudness, and the Falsette even may be 
heard in the whine of peevishness. As these sentiments 
never occur in grave delivery, we shall illustrate them by 
but a single exunple. 

TVm'&m. What, art Uton ragrf , Psnduns t What, with me 1 

Pandaru*' B«caaae she ia kin to me ; Aerefore she's not so fair 
u Helen; ux she were not kin to me, she voold be as fair on Fri- 
day, as Helen la on SundBj. But what mte It I oare not an she 
wera a Madumoor, 'tis all one to me. 

7Vm'. Say I, aha la not fairl 

Poo. I do not care whethM joa do or no, Sfaa'a a fool to staj 
behind her ftther: let her to the Greeks— «nd so 1*11 tell hot die 
next time I see her— iin m; {mrt, I'll meddle nor make no mora in 
.the matter. 

TVoJ. Pukdaina, — 

Pan. Not I. 

7Vm'. Sweat Pai^nma, -— 

Pan. Pray jaa ap«ak no more to nu;— I will Inre all aa I 
found It, and there's an end. 

Sconit, Skiib, OonTXHPT, Ste, 

JHgii^td Scorn, and flie Sneer require for their expres- 

■on Long Qiuoti^) a good degree of Force, and, on the 

emphatic wcods, the Vanishing Stress or Aqnalion, eonk- 
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bined with the Concrete Rise or Fall Aioug^ a Third or 
Fifth, or vith the Single Waves, either Direct or InvertnL 
In the stronger expression of these sentiments, as also ia 
Derision, &x^ng. Mockery, and Execraiion, the Vanishing 
Stress, the Aspiration, the Guttural Empha^ and the Tre- 
mor may all be combined on the Downward Concrete or 
(he Wares, which may be extended through an Octave. 
And the efiect will be greatly beigbtened, if, instead of the 
Equal and Single Wares, the Unequal Double Waves be 
employed. Wben however the Aspiration or the Guttural 
force is given on the Wares, it must be understood to be 
confined to its last constituoit. 

Examples. 
I, Satan beheld their plight, 

And to hii inatea thu in deritioB called : 
*'0 fHeBda, wbj oome not on thoM vietMi pnnidl 
Ere while tbej fieiee were coming ; and when we, 
To entertain them bir with (qwn froot 
And breast, (what could we morel) propfHinded teimi 
Of composition, straight thej changed their mind*. 
Flew off, and into strai^ VBgariea fell. 
As tbej woold danoe : yet for a dance they seemed 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhq)8 
For Joy of offered peace ; bat I soppoee, 
If onr proposals onee again were heard, 
We should compel tfaem to a qaiok resiilt.*' 
S, Gaoler, look to him ; — Tell not me of mercy ^— 
. This is the fool that lent out monef grxtis ;— 
Gaoler, look to him. 

MutTH, Ri.IU.(BT. 

JiRrth and Raillery require Quick Time and Short Qoan- 
ti^. Loudness, and the Coqcrete Rise of the Secwid, can- 
bined with the Radical Stren. 
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If theae sentimeiits become excesnve, they may ruse the 
TMce to the Falsette, either by a Concrete rise of the Oc- 
tave, or by the Direct Wave of the same iRterval. — The 
combinalicD of the Tremor also heightens the efiect. 

EZAUFLE. 

A fool) a fool I — I met a fool i' the forest, 

A motley fod, a miserable Tulet ; 

As I do live by food, I raet a. fool, 

Wbo laid him dowo, and basked him in the ■nn. 

And railed on ladj Fortane in good terms, 

In good set terms, and yet ■ motley fool. 

Good morrow, fool, quoth t ; no, oir, qaoth he, 

Call me not fool, till heaven hath senl me forlone : 

And then he dreir adial from bis poke. 

And looking on it with lack^oalrs eye, 

Baji, Tery wisely, it is ten o'clock } 

That may we see, qaolh he, bow ttie wortd wags ; 

'TIS bot an hoar ago ainM it was nine. 

And after one honr more 'twill be eleren, 

And so from hoar to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from houT to hoar we lot and rotr 

And thereby hangs a tale. Wh«i I did hen 

The modcT fool thus moral On Ae time. 

My longs began to crow lihe chanlieleer. 

That fools should be so deep-contatuplatiTe ; 

And I did laagh, sans intermisaion 

An hoDT by bia dial — O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! motley's the only wear. 

Jot, Tbivmph, Ice. 

Joy and De^Jit are more dignified in their expresrion, 
employing a longer Quantity, the Median Stress, and the 
Alternate Phrase of Melody. — iloptere, THwnph or Exul- 
taiion adds to these elements the Tremor. 
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EXAMPU. 

O ny Mai's Joj I 
If aSM BTwy tempest come aacb calnu, 
Hay the wind* blow till thej hsTe wakened death I 
And let the laborinf; bark climb hills of seaa 
Olympiu high, and dack agun aa low 
As hell'a irom heaTsn I If it were now to die, 
Twere now to be most b^ipy, fat I bmt 
Hj aool hath hei eonlent ao absolstei 
That not another comfort like to this ' 



IT, AiiHUAnoK, Amuhibkt. 

Hk digDi£ed expression of these sentiments requires 
Long Qoantitjr, a good d^;Tee of Force, and the Emphasis 
ol the Downward Concrete, or of the Eqoal Direct Ware 
of the Third or Tifih combined with die Median Stress. 

■ ABrtkful Wonder, or Sitrpriae, may require the Down- 
ward Octave, or the Equal Single Direct Ware of that 
intenra]; and as the utterance becomes more rapid, the 
Radical or Vanishing Stress is used. 

A^nration may be ooonected with the simple Downward 
Shdes ; thou^ with ttie Wares it would exiwess scorn, 
snea, or contempt. 

Example. 
Sir lUehard, what tbidt yon 1 Have yen beheld. 
Or have yon read, or heard I or oovld yon tbtak 1 
Or do yoa almoat think, although yoa see, 
lliat yoa do see 1 Coidd thought, without this object, 
Form such another 1 this is the Tery top, 
He height, the crest, or crest unto the crest 
Of Murder's arma : This is the bloodiest ahaine, 
He wildest savagery, the nlest stroke, 
^ That em w^)-eyed Wrath, or atarring BBg«, 
Presraied to the tsan of soft BenofM. 
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FuumTi ExnunoH, TurMwiasi. 

Hie elements employed to express pathetic sentkofliria 
or tender emotion are fev, but strongly ma^ed. They are 
Softness of Toice, Long Quantity, Slow Hme and the 
Semitone, or the. Direct and Inverted Waves of that inter- 
val, combined with the Median Stress. 

The sentiments which require the Chromatic Intonation 
are Tarious and widely different &om each, other. The 
difference howei:er b marked by the language rather than 
the intonation. Among other sentiments which may be 
thus expressed are, .^we. Complaint, ConiriHon, PenUtnce, 
Pelilwn, Submissum, St^apHcaium, Fondness, Love, Pilj/f 
Con^assion, CommKeraiion, Condolence, Mercy, Grief, 
LcanentaStm, and Sorrow. 

The ample rise and fell of the Semitone, or the Wave 
of that interval, is the most effective of the elraienbi enu- 
merated above, for the expresdtm of the tender and pathetic 
sentiments. The choice between the Simple Concrete and 
the Wave b deteimined by the d^ee of Dignity, in the 
sentiment expressed ; and this may be still further eohuiced 
by combining with the other elements the Partial Ciift of 
the Monotone. 

Many of the ex^esslons which go under a conmon 
name, as ComplahU ami SuppHctxHon, vaiy esBeotiaUy at 
different times in the degree cS plaintivntess which they 
express. When this emotion is wanting, the Simple Con- 
crete and the Wave of the Second are substituted for those 
of the Semitone ; and on the contrary, when this emotion 
becomes painfully strong, the Tremor and Aspiraticxi are 
added to the Semitone, on the emphatic wofd< of Long 
Quanti^. Further to heigfaten the dfect,tbe claoses may 
14 
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tenninate \rith the lUmng Slide, or the Inverted Ware of 
the Semitime ; and the Broken Melody may be employed. 
In the case o£ plainlioe Exclanuttum, or whenever Shr- 
prite or PonHoenest are to be connected with the Chroma- 
tic Mek>dy, the Unequal Direct Wave is employed, the 
first constituent being a Senutone. 

Examples. 
1. We luTS eired and Btrajed from thy waf i, like loBt BhMp. 
We hare done those thio^ which we onght not to have done, and 
have left andone those thinga we ought to have done, and ihere is 
no health in as. But thoa, O ! Lord, have mercy npou us misera- 
ble ofibtden. Spare tbou thoee, ! God, who eonfeM their faolta. 
BeatoM IfaoB tlioee who are penitent, according to thy pronusea de- 
daied unto naokind in Christ Jesus odi Ixjid. And giant, 0\ 
moat meidful Father, for his sake, that we may hereafief lire a 
godly, nghteooB, and sober life, to the gloiy of thy holy name. 

S. Ah, Biohatd I with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory like a shooting b(u. 
Fall to the base earth, from the finnamentl 
"niy Ban sets weeping in the lowly west, 
WitneBsing storms to come, wo, and aursBt ; 
Thy friends are fled, to wut upon thy foes. 
And eroealy to thy good all (brtune goes. 

S. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems. 
"Ha not alone my Inky cloak, good mother. 
Not euslmnary suits of soiemn black. 
Nor windy Buspirations of forced breath ; 
No, nor the froitrul rirer in the eye, "- 
Nor the dejected 'havior of the visage, 
Tt^ther with all fonna, modes, shows of grief^ 
lliat can denote me truly : Theae indeed seem, 
FOTthey are actions that a man might play; 
Bat I have that within, which paseeth show ; 
These bnt the trappings, and the suits of wo. 
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4. Grief filli the room up t^ laj absent e^ild,- 
Liec in hie bed, wslki np and down with me, 
Pota on hie pretty looks, repeate hie vordi, 
RemembsTs me of alt bis gracioat parts, 
Stuffs oat hia raeant garments with hie fonn t 
lliea have I Teaeon to be fond of grief. 

5. Hy mother! when I iBamed that thou vast dead. 
Say, waet thou eonidoae of the team 1 ahedl 
Horered thy epirit o'er thy aoirowing iod, 
Wietch even then, life's Joatney jnat beginnl 

I heard the bell tolled on thy bnrial day, 
I aaw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, taming liom my nnrsery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

6. l^e laurel shoots when those hare passed away, 
Odcs rirals for its crown, the brave, the frwi 
The rose is flourishiDg o'er beauty's clay, 

The myrtle blows when loTe has ceased to be, 
' Green waves the bay when song and bard hare fled, 
Aikl all that roond na blooma, is blooming o'er the de 



On cheek and lip ; — he toDched the veins with ice 
And the rose faded. Forth frinm those bloe eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness — a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which ionocence 
Alone may wear. With rathless haeie he bound 
The ulken fiinges of those curtaining lids 
For ever. There has been a mormnring sound. 
With which the babe would claim its mother's ear. 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
The seal of silence. Bat diere beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that cherub brow — 
Death gazed, and left it there ; — he dared not steel 
lite signet-ring of heaven. 
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e. Sleep on — aleep on— abore thy cone 

The vrinia ibeir Sabbath keep^— 
The ware is roond thee~aiid thy braut 

Heave* with the heaving deep; 
O'er the^ mild en her beaaty flings, 
And there the nliile gull lifb bei wings ; 
And the blue halcyon lores to lave 
Her plnmage u the boly wave. 
Sla^ on — thy eone is far away, 

Bnt love bewails thee yet — 
For thee die heart-winng sigh is breathed. 

And lovely eyes are wet !— 
And ^e, the yoong and beaateons bride. 
Her thoughts are hovering by diy side : 
As oft she tarns to view whh tears 
Hie Eden of departed yean. 

9. The thou^ls are strange thst'crowd into my brain, 
While I gaze npward to thee. — It would seem 
As tbon^13od poured thee from his hollow hand, 
And spake in that lond rtAce wbiob se«ned to bin 
Who dwelt in Patmos, for *ds Savioni'a sake, 
The sound of many waters, and had bid 
Thy flood to chronicle die ages bac^ 
And notch his eentories In the eternal rook. 

10. In this example flie words in italics, to be md witK 
dramatic eflect, should receive the Tremor. 
Forsake me not ihnSi-Adam! Witness, Heaven, 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
1 bear thee, and nnwitting have offended, 
Unh^pily deouved ! Thy suppliant, 

I b^ aiid olasp thy knees ; bereave me not, . 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
Thy counsel in this uttennost distrett. 
My onii/ strength and stay. Fbrlam ofliee. 
Whither shall I helake me, where sDbsistt 
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While jet we lire, aeuee one Bhort hour peiiiap*, 
Between ns two let there be pesce, both Joining, 
As joined in injuriee, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom expreis asiigned ne 
That erael Serpent. On me exercise not 
Thy hetied for this miieiy befallen ; 
On me already loat, me than thyself 
JUbre miserable 1 Both have sinned ; bat thoa 
Against God only, J, againat God and thee, 
And to the plaee of jadgment will return, 
"niere with my ciies importune Hearea, that all 
The sentence, from thy head lemored, may light 
On me, lok canse to thee of all this wo ; 
Me, AM onfy, just object of his ire ! 

11. Thedignity anddeeppathosofthefoUowingst 
CBnQot be fully expressed, but b; the frequent union of the 
Monotone snd the Tremor with the simpler elements of 
di& Chromatic Melody. 

The kit^ stood still 
"ntl the last echo died ; then, throwing off 
ITie saokeloth &om his brow, and laying back 
The pall iiom the stiff featuies of hie ohild. 
He howed lus head apon him, and broke forih 
In the resistless eloqsence of wo : — 
" Alas I my noble boy I that thou shonldst die I 

ThoB, who wert made so beantifiilly Mr I 
That death shoold settle in Iby gloiions eye. 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How conid he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

My.proad boy, Absalom! 
Cold is iby brow, my son ! and X am chill, 

As to my bosom I have tried to press thee. 
How was 1 wont to feel my pulses thrill 

Like a rich harp^tring, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet — 'my father,' from these dmnb 
And cold lips, Absalom! ' 
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Us gnie hath wob tbM> I riull hear Ike gaA 

Of murio, and the Tcdc«s of the joungi 
And ILfe will past me in the mantling btaah, 
. And the daik traseea to die aoft winda flangH- 
But thoQ no more, with thy 8w«et voica b1i«U codm 

To meet me, Absalom ! 
Bnt, oh 1 when I am itrick«n, and my heart, 

Like a bioiaed jeei, ia waiting to be broken. 
How will its lore for thee, aa 1 depart, 

Yearn for thine ear to drink ita laat deep token I 
It were h sweet, amid deadi's gathering gloom, 

To see thee, Absalom ! 
And now, farewell 1 "IIb hard to give thee np. 

With dea^ so like a gentle slambei on tbee :— 
And th; daric sin t — Oh t I eould drink die cup. 

If from this wo its bitiemess had won thee. 
Ma; God hare called thee, like a wanderer, borne. 

My erring Absalom !" 
He oorered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on hia child : then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped ' 
His hands conTnlsirely , as if in prayer ; 
And, as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose np calmly, and composed the pnll 
Firmly and decency, and left bim there. 
As if bis isst had been a breadiing sleep 

Paw. 

Ment<d Suffering and Bodily Pain, wheu not ezceesiTe, 
employ the vocal symbob of deep plaiotireneas, eren the 
SemitiMie, die Tremor, the A^iration, and the Broken 
Melody. 

Excessive bodily pain however, often substitutes for 
feebleness of voice great Force — sometimes even on ttie 
Ffdsette. 
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Example. 
Search there ; nay, probe me ; Bearch my waimded tkh^— 

Pull, draw it out 

Oh, I am Bhat! A foiked bnniiiig arrow 

Sticks acAMB my ehonlden : the sad Tenom flies 

Like lightning through my flesh, my blood, my manow. . 

Hat whatachangeoftormMitsIeiKlaie! 

A bolt of ice nuu hiasiiig thrcmgh my bowels ; 

Tis, sore, the arm of death, fpn me a ehui; 

CoTM me, f<» I fireeu, and my teeth chatter. 

And my koeee knook together. 

Sicairr, AppBiacNeioN, Fiab, &o. 

Secrecy is expressed hy that perfect A^iration which we 
call Hhe Whisper. 

..S^nthension and Mystery combine the Aspiration with 
a suppressed roice. Curiosity, Sui^cion, Eagemesg, and 
M^ etapioy the same elements. 

. Buppivssed Fear speaks in an under tone, and combines 
4nth this land of vocality both the Tremor and the Aspi- 
latioD. 

£ZAHPLE8. 

1. Angels and ministeTt of grace defend as — 

Be ihoD a spirit of health, or goblin damiied, 

Bring with thee aiis from hearen, or blaets from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou eomest in anch a ^egtionable shape ' 

That I will speak to tbee. 

Save me and hover o'ei me with yonrwings, 

Yov heavenly gnarda! — What would yoer graoiona figant 
9. Hah ! dost then not see, by the moon's bembling li^t, 

Directing his steps, where advances a knjght, 

His eye big with vengeance and fatet 
3. llien flrat, with amazement, fair Imogene found. 

That a stranger was placed by her side ; 
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Hit sir wu terrific, he uttered no sound ; 

He spoke not, he moved not, he looked not aroaad, 

Bat earnest] J g;azed on the bride. 

4. Now, Mr Hypolita, our nuptial hour 
Draw* on apace, four happy daya bring in 
Another moon; but oh I raethinks, how alow 
Thia old raoon wanes ! She lingera my desire*, 
Like to a itep-dame, or a dowager, 
Long-vithering out a young iubii's reTetme. 

S> Alas t I am afraid they bavs awaked. 

And 'tis not done ; the attempt, and not the deed. 

Confounds us Hark ! — 1 laid the daggers ready. 

He eould not mis* them. Had he uot resembled 
My father aa he slept, 1 had done it. 

Throii, HoBkOB. 

When danger becomes imminent, fear bursts durough all 
restraints, and the state of mind ensues vbich is called 
Terror ; and this is expressed i»y great Force of voice com- 
bined with the Downward Inflection and a stronglj marked 
A^iration. The voice of Terror sometimes breaks on the 
ear in the scream, of tbe Falsette. 

Horror combines Force of voice and the Aspiration with 
the Guttural Harshness, which as an element of speech b 
never {voperly used but to give expresaon to the highest 
emotions of the mind. 

IimBRoe&Tioit. 

In Section V, of Chap. I, we deduced the principle Aat 
die Kang Slide is the prime element in hUerrogaUon ; and 
though this is the universal symbol of doubt and uncei^ 
tainty, yet that the Thorough Interrogative Intonation is 
given only in the case of the Dired Qaestton. 

We are now to show bow this Thorough fbna of Into- 
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Batton is modified hj the conditions under vhich it is 
employed. 

The UnimpasHoned ^erT(^ation should employ the Con- 
crete Third and the Radical Stresa. 

Tlie more earnest quesHm canies the Toiee throng the 
FiSh, and may employ die Vani^ing Stress ; as in the 
ibllowmg example : — 

Wli8t!gbaU(Hieoriw, 
That itniefc tite ftmemMt nan of all this wodd 
Bat for BopportiDg robben; ahall we now 
Contaminate oat fingon with baae bribes 1 
And sell tlie mi^tj space of am large honors. 
For so much traab, as ma; be grasped Ana 1 — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
lliao snch s Roman. 
Dignily or Sotemmty of expresnon will never aUow the 
use of a wider int^rai than ibe Fifth ; and where the 
question b characterized by these, Long Quantity and the 
Median Stress should prevail, and the Inverted Wave may 
take the place of the simple concrete. — Example : 
Are these the pompon tidings ye proclaim, 
Ughta of the world, and demi-goda of Paine T 
Is this yonr tcinrapli — this yoai prond applanee. 
Children of Tiulh, and ehampiona of her canse 1 
ForlUaJialh soance searched, on weary wing. 
By shore and sea— each jnnte and IItIi^ thing T 
Launched with Ibaria'a pilot from the steep, 
To worlds nnknoim, and isles beyond the deep 1 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven. 
And wheeled in triumph Ihrougfa the signs of HeaveaT 
Ob', atoi-eyed science, hast ihou wandered there, 
To waft DB home the message of despair T 
Vaunting or Miri/^itl htterrogaivm carries the voioe 
throng an Octave ; and the Vanidung j^ress increasea the 
inten^ty of the inquiry, as in Hxe following : — 
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Moneys u y oar aoit. ' 
What ahonld I ny to yoa 1 Shoald I not uy. 
Hath & dog motley 1 !■ it poMible 
A cur can lend thiee thonfland dueata ) 

Derwim and Exultaiion are heightened by the combua- 
tion of the Tremor vith these symboib. 

The inquiry oi Mpprehension or Siu^aon is characteiized 
by the Aspiration. Examples: — _ 

I. HoraHo. My lord, 1 think I Mw him yMtanu^t 
Eantlti. Saw! whot 
EoraUo. My lord, the Icing, yoor father. 
BanM. "nie king, my Tuhar t 

S. Pray yoa, once mor^— 

Ih not yoDT father grown incapable 
Of reaeonable affairs I la he not stnpid 
With age uid altering riieomsl Can he speak, hear, 
Know man from man, dispute his own Gstata 1 
Liea be not bed-rid, a^d again does nothing 
But what he did being t^ildish 1 

\ATigry OT ^thoritative Inquiry employs Ijoudness of 
voice, and the Radical or Compound E^mphasis, accordrng 
to the degree of emotion and the quanti^.of tiie emi^tatie 
syllable. Example : — 

'Zoands, show me what thoalt do 1 

Wonl't weep 1 woal't fight 1 woul't fast 1 woal't tear thyself 1 

Woul't drink up Esil t eat a crocodile % 

Fll do't. — Dost thoD crane here to whinel 

To outface me by leaping in her grare t 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I. 

CoiUanpt and Sarprise, add to the Compound Stresi the 
Aspiration ; and Scorn, if strongly expressed, combines 
with these the Guttural quali^ of voice. 
Example t^ Surprise : — 
Qone to be married, gone to swear a peacel 
Falae blood to &lse blood Joined I Gone to be friends i 
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Shall Lewis h«re Bluch ! and Blanch thoM provittoes 1 
It is not so: Thou bast mis-spoke, mis-beard ; 
Be well sdrisett, tell o'er thy lals again. 

PtamHce IrUerrogalion is the exact opposite of plaiotiTe 
Exclamation, and calls for the use of the Inverted instead 
of the Direct Wave ; — the first constituent being a Semi- 
tone and the last a Rising Third, Fifth, or Eighth. 

Ibbibolctioit, McwEBrr, &e. 

There is a claas of anotions, not very closely allied to 
each other in their natare, yet which are expressed by 
neariy the same natural symbols. They have to be dis- 
tinguished by the artificial language to which the voice 
gives utterance. 

hrestdutiont Doubt, CauHm, Apathy, HamilUy, Modesty, 
Shame, TranquUlily, Fatigue, Drowsiness, and Weakness, 
though usually expressed in the Diatonic Melody, yet are 
characterized by Feebleness of voice, Slow Time, and oc- 
caaonally by the Wave of the Second. Weakness indeed 
often employs the Broken Melody, and sometimes the Wave 
of the Semitone. 



I. Mam. Dear matter, I cui go DO farthei : Oh, I die for food! 
Here lie I down and measore out my ^care. Farewell, kind master. 
. Duki. Welcome: set down yonr venerable burden. 
And let him feed. 
Oria, J thank yon most for him. 
Jtdara. So had you need ; 

I scarce can speak to thank yoa for myself^ 
8. And wherefore should this good news make me ^k1' 
1 should rejoice now at this happy news, 
And now mj; sight fails, and my brun is giddy :— 

me ! come near me, now I am much 111. 

1 pray jon t*ke np and bear me hsnee 
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Iota MOW othei ohuibw; rafllj, praj~ 
Let there be do ntnw made, m; gentle firieadf, 
UnlesB ftome dull and favorable hand, 
Will whiapei ronaic to mj weaiy spirit. 

For further practice in Expression, judicious selectiona 
from dialogues and dramatic pieces are specblly recom- 



SECnON VI. 



By Tranation is meant those changes of style which 
vaj occur in the same discourse, and which depend en- 
tirely on the changes of sentiment which take place. And 
here is called into effective use every Tarious element of 
melody. There is no capability of the human voice which 
may not be brought into reqaisition, for the expression of 
the varying sentiments of a single discourse. Here also 
may be brought near together the most opposite varieties 
of intonation. Few are aware how much dependa on an 
agreeable variety in the melodies as well as in the into- 
nation of the voice. And it may with great proprie^ be 
remarked in passing, that Ote vaiying sentiment of what 'a 
uttered furnishes a basis of modulation, which, from the 
veiy nature of the case, excludes monotony and every 
species of mechanical variety. Indeed variety in ictona- 
tion, depending <»i any other principle than this, becomes 
not less disagreeable than the most inflexible monotony ; 
and in feet, usually degenerates into a species of monotony, 
aiising from the repetiti<Hi of the same succession of 
sounds; &us constituting a sort of regular tune. The 
more violent tr&nations are con£Qed''-to the stage. la 
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poetiy ihej are often called fi>r, and should be more 
strOD|^f nud£ed in declamation than in reading. Eren in 
ordinary piose compoation, changes of sentiment occur, 
bat ate less violeat and abrupt. 

After what has been said of the various elements of ez- 
presmoD, and of the mode of their combinatton, the leanier 
cannot be at a loss to apply the principles already laid 
down, to the purposes of Transition. The foUowing will 
serve as good examples for exercise ; and, except the first, 
they are left without riietoiical notation, Aat the teamer 
may test his abili^ to detect changes of sentiment as thay 
occur, as well as to apply the various symbols of emotion 
to their expres^on. 

Examples. 
1. AuiAintiB's FiJLST. 

NmrTBllTB. 

1. Twae at the royal feast far Persia won 
Bj Philip's wailike bod ; 

AloA in awfiil stale. 
The pxHike hero sale 
On his imperial throne. 

His Taliant peeis were placed aronnd, 

Th«i brows with roses and with myrtle botmd : 

ToatilTantM. 

So shonid desert in anns be crovoed. 

The lovely Thais, by tiis side. 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride, 
,ln Aqwm of yoath and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pui : 
None but the brave, 
None bat the brave. 
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Nimttrg. 
% TUnotheuB, placed on high, 
Amid the tuneful cboii, 
With flying fingers tonch'd the Ijn i 
llu tiMubling notes ascend the alty, 

And bMTenly Joys iDSpire,^ 
The song began from Jore, 
Who len bis blissful seat aboTO— 

DlgnltT. 

Snob is Ae pairer of mighty lore !^ 
A diagca'a fiery fonn belied the god .* 
SabUme on radiant spheres he rode. 
When he to fitir Olympia pteased. 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of th« world. 
The listening crowd admire the IcAy sound ; 



"Apiesentdeity !" tbey shoat aronnd ; — 

■■ A present deity I" the vaalted roofs ttiboaai. 

With laTished ears 
The monarch hears, 

Aasnraea the god, 
Affects la nod, * 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

9. The praise of Bacchus, then the sweet mtiaielaa ■ongt 
Of BHtchos ever fair and erer young] 
The jolly god in trinmph comsa t 

Soond &e trumpets ! beat the dnun* 1 
Flushed with a paiple grace, 
He shows his boitest &ce. 

Now gi*e the haatboys breath ! — He comes ! be coum) ' 
Bacchus, erei Mr and young, 
Drinking Joys did first ordain. 

DeUfhl. 
Bacchus' blessings are a traasore ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleaaure : 
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Rich the treBSnra, 
Sweet the pleasore ; 
Sweet 18 pleasure after pain ! 
tiunOn. 
i. Soothed with the aennd, the king grew nln ; 
FoD^I b1) his battles o'er again : 

And thrioe he nmled all hi> foes, and thriee he atew the alain! 

NMT»liYe, 

The master taw the madDeaa rise j 

EuDHi DeKitptlen. 
Hia glowing cheeka, his ardent ejee : (r^'il^.) 
DlfnHj- 

And while he hearen and earth defied, 

KuMtn. 
Changed tiis hand, and cliecked hU pdde. 

S. He chose a moomfol mose, 

TUgBliT. 
Soft pi^ to Inlose : 
He mug Darina great and good I 
Bf too eerere a ftir, 

Vlfa)tT>ad Conpuatak 

Fallen 1 &Uen! fUlenl ^leal- 
Fallen Iran hie high estate. 
And weltering, in hie blood I 

Deeerted at hia ntnost need 

Bj those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare eaith exposed he lies. 

With not a friend to close faia e;ea I 
With downcast look the joyless victor ntet 

ReTolvlng, in his altered soul. 
The rarions tame of fate below ; 

And now and dien a sigh he Stole, 
And tears began to flow ! 

S> Hie mij^ly master smiled, to see 
That lore waa in the next d^(iee : 
Twas but a kindred soend to more; 
F« pity nudto the mind to \an> 
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Sdilj tweet, in Ljdian ineasnie*. 
Soon he soothed his soul to pteamrea. 

War, be vmg, is toil and troablst 

Honor, bmt an ea^^ bubble ; 
Nem eoding, atill begimiiiig, 

Pighlin; atill, aed alfll deatrojitiff. 
Oamr. 
If the world be worth tbj wlMiing, 

Thinli, (di think it wotth enjoying 1 

Lovely Thaia siti beside thee. 

Take the good the gods proTide thee. 

Euneit DcKi^iUoB. 

The many rend the aldea with loud applatiM : 
So love was orowned ; but maaic won the oaue. 

7. The prince, unable to conceal bia pain. 

Gazed OB the fdr. 

Who caused hia cam, 
And ai^ed uid locked, sighed aad looked, 
Si^ed and looked, and aighed again : 
At length, with love and wine el once oppteMsed, 

The vanqniah'd vietoi^— sank upon her breast I 

Enerij. 

8. Now strike the golden Ijra again 1 

A louder yet, and yet a louder Btiain ! 

Break bia bands of Bleep asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thnndes I 

Hark '. harit ! — the horrid aonnd 
Has raited np his bead. 
As aw^ed from the dead : 

And, amazed, he atares aroand. 

9. Revenge ! revenge ! Timothens ttitt— 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snaksa that thsjr no^ 
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How &tj biaa in their hair, 
And the apsAlM that fluh rrom theii ejM ! (rapU^.) 
fiehold a ghaai] j baud, 
Each a toteh in hia hand 1 
TbeM aief ncian ghosta, that in baule wen alain, 
And, uuboried, romaiD 
IngloriouB on the plain. 
Give Ibe vengeance due 
To the Tsliant cmw ! 
Behdd 1 kow thej toM their torohea on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And jittering templea of their hoatile goda. 



10. The prineea applaad, with a fuiioos joj ; 

And tike lung seized a flamlMaa, with seal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To li^t him to his pray i 

Enirgj ud JMfaSij. 

And, fike another Helen, fired — another IVc^. 

NvnUr*. 

11. Thda, long aff), 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow. 
While organs yet were mnte, 
T^mothens to his breathing flute 
And sonndiog lyre, 
Gonld swell the sool to rage, or kindle s^ deain. 

13. At last, drrioe Cecilia came, 

Inrenuess ofthe vocal frame, 
llie sweet eDthosisst, &om her sacred slon, 
ESnlarged the fonner narrow bonnds. 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
Wilh natiue's mother-wit, and arts nnknown baling. 
Di(Bhr. 
Let old Tiraothens yield the piiae. 

Or both divide the crown : 
He Tstsed a mortal to die skies ; 

Shs drew an angel down. — Diydtn, 
15- 
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1 faicrw that virtae ta be tn yon, BrntoB, 
Aj well aa I do know yoar ontward faror. 
Well, honor ia the aub]ecl of my story, — 
I cBunot tall What you and other meli 
5. Thiukoflhiilife; bat,form;BiagIeielf, 
I had aa lief not be, as life to be 
In awe of anoli a thing as I myself. 
I was bora free as CsBart bo were yon : 
We both have fed as well ; end we can both 
10. Endnre the wtnter'a cold, as well as he. 
For once, opon a raw and gastj day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Cieaar said to me, * Dar'st then, Cas^naynow 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

15. And swim to yonder point 1' Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did : 
The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
SO. And stemming it with hearts of eontror«ray. 
But ere we could arrive die point proposed, 
Csaar cried, ' Help me, Casslns, oi I sink.' 
I, as Moeaa, out great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon bia ahooldet 

16. The old Anchisea bear, ao from the waves (^ Tybor 
Did I the tired Catsar: And this man 

Is now become a god ; and Caefliua ta 

A wretdied creature, aild must bead his bodyt 

If Cesar careteaely but nod on him. 

30. He had a fe^r wh«i he was in Spam, 
And, when the fit waR on him, I did marii 
How he did ahake : 'tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from tbrfr ctAot fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe dm world, 

35. Did lose hia liiatre : I did hear him groan ; 

Ay, and that tongne of hia, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write hia speeehra itt th^ hooka, 
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Alu! it ei{eJ,<GiTeiH some drink, TidahH,' 
As a ikk {^K. Ye gods, it doth uuM m», 
40> A laen of each a feeble HinpeT Bhould 
So get die start of tbe iiiaje«tie wofti, 
And beai the palm alone. 

3. 

1. Hiera WM a soaiU of rerelr; by nig'ht; 
And Bdgiam's capitd bad gaAered thea 
Hei lieaiiqr> and her ehivdry, aod bright 
The lamps shone o'ei fitii women and braTe men : 
A UMtMsnd hearts b«at happily ; and wlteii 
Haaie aioee with it* Toloptaous swell, 
Soft e^ looked lofa to eyes triiieh spake aga^ 
And all went mar; as a mani^ifr^Mll ; 
Bat bash! haik! adeepaniad aHikeslikeatuiivkMllI 

S. Did ;e not brat itt—Noi 'twas but dte wind. 
Or the ear mttllnf o'er tiie stony street : 
Oa «ilh lb« dsiteet let jay be uneonfined i 
Ne sleep till mom, when yoaUi and plaasora taeet 
To chase du glowing hoars with flying feet- 
Bat haA I — thai ItesTy sound breaks in onee mne, 
As if tbeelonds its eofao would repeat; 
And neaier, etedier, deadlier than before t 
Ann! arml it is— ft is the cauxm's opening marl 

3. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and bo, 
And gathering teus, and tremblinga of distress, 
And eheeks all pale, Which W an honr ago 
Blushed at ibe praise of ibelr own lotellness : 
And there weie sodden partings, sdch as press 
The life from oat young hearts, and choking sigh! 
Whidi ne'er might be repealed;— who cdnld gnesa 
If erer more ahonld meet those mtitualtiyeB, 
Since open night so sweet saeh awfiil mbra conld rliel 

4. 
Now when tait mora orient in heaven appMied, 
Up rose the tictor Angela, tad to aims 
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Hm nptw-tnaBjMt'MBg : in mbm Ihey Mood 
Of p>]des pwuplj, rsfulgent host, 
C Soon banded ; other* fcMn ihe dawning hille 

Looked loimdrtAd MxraU each ooaet lighMmed moWi 
Eaeb qnaitor, to dsscry tha diaiant iaO| 
Wbeie lodged ot wtuther fled, or if for fi^t 
In motion or in halt : him aoQn ther met 

10 Under apread enaigns nioTiog nigh, in slow 
Bnt firm battalion ; back widi speedieet nil 
Zophiel, of Chembim the awtfWt wing, 
Came flying, and in mid-air alond thna cried. 

"Arm, waniore, arra for fight; the foe at bad, 

IB Whom fled we dion^t, will aaTe as long pniaotl 
This day ; fear not hi* flight : so thick a cloud 
He cornea, and aeUIed in hia face I aee 
Sad lesolallon and Mcnie ; let each 
Hia adamantine coat gird well, and each 

90 Pit well hia helm, gripe fan hi* orbod shield, 
Bome eren or high; foi this day will poor domi 
If 1 eoBjeoloia oi^it, no drisaling ahower. 
Bnt nttUng Mono of arrows barbed widi flra." 
. So waned be them, aware tbemaehea, and a^on 

W In oidw, qoitof all impedimmt; 

Instant without dUtoib they took alann. 
And onward more embattled : when hduJd 
Not distant far with iieavy pace the foe 
Approftohiug, gross and htige, in hollow ci^ 

30 Ttaininghis-devUiakeagiOery, inhaled 

On every side with shadowing sqaadrons de^. 
To hide the fraud. At interview both stood 
A while; but enddeuly at bead appeared 
Satan, and thaa was beard o^nnnianding lond. 

S9 "VangnaFd, to light and left (he front nnibldi 

That all may see who hale as. how we leek 
Peace and composare, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Oar overtvre, and tim not back perversa : 

W Bat dtat I doubt ; however witnesa Heaven, 
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Hmtcb MtaBN Am omm, wfaila w« dii p htt f 
had J oar put }. je who ippoiatod staad, 
Do •■ yoa b>TB in dmig», tBd bricftr tonofa 
Wlnt m propoori, and lowd ihM all IBK7 keu." 
4S 80 M^liif ifl ambigvon* words, ho lotrae 

Hod eiid«<, when la right ud left tbtt frost 
Dirid«d« Uiil Is etdM takk leflfed. 

6. 

And DiTid Bst henrwa Oatwofataii tad the wueh^m 
went op to flw roof onr the |fM» oMo tirt wall, ud kUM ap hia 
^e« ind looked, Md bokM a bmb MmiiBg Atott AMd the 
watdmiHi cried, aaA told the Ung. And dM kibg atU, If he 
5 be aloDB, then is ttdlnga is hb mouth. And be earte ipwe, 
and drew neat. And the wat c h ma n eaw anoibef maa latthiiig : 
uid the watchman naUei snto Ae perteiv veA taU, Bahold an- 
other man moid^ elfloe. And the king aaidt Hs alae bl&^eth 
tidinga. And the watchiten aeid, Hethinkedi the ntanug 

M of the fofMMMt la Itte the radBUf of *M«if«f« Ae aon of 
ZaAA. And the king aaid. Ho is a good ateni and oometh 
with good tidiaga. Aad AhinuMi ealled, ud aaid unto the kiSf, 
All ia well. And bo feH down to the eerth vpon hi* fiwe before 
the king, and add, BMaeed bo die Lord thj God, whWh hath 

16 delivered «p the raw that lifM a/p thetr hand againat tn; lord 
the king. And the king aaid, la the Towtg man AbndoiB safe 1 
And Ahimaai an«wared,When]aBb aent the king's setTaot and 
me diy aerrant, laawa gieat tDmnlt,btit I knew not what it 
was. And the king aaid tutto him, Tom aside, and etMd here. 

SO And he tamed aside, and atood atill. Aad,befaoU,CushicBme; 
and Cnahi aaid, TUinge, atj lotd die king: tat die Lord hath 
aTenged thee this day of all diem Aat rose ap' agahrat th^e. 
And the king said unto Coshi, la the yonng man Absaloni safe 1 
and Cusbi anawemd, The enemies of tny lord the king, and all 

3S that rise op against thee to do thee hurt, be afl that faang man 
is. And the ting wee mobb mored, and WMt op to the' cbUn- 
ber, OTei the gate, and wept ; and aa be went, dias he s^d, 
mj Bon AlMalom, mj son, my aon AbsalMul would God 1 had 
died for Ihee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! And it was tdd 
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W Joab, BefacM, the king wMp«di and mcmnetb fsr Abaaltno. 
And Iba rieiatj tlwt ixj wsa tnnied into Boarning onto all iho 
people: for the peo^e bewd aaj (fast d^, how the, king waa 
griend Ten U« hs. And the people gat tbeoi hj rteallh that 
d«7 into ttw titj, ■■ peoplo being aahaoMd «eal away when 
S5 they flee in batde. But the king eoreied hk faee, and Ae king 
cited with a lend Toiea^ O my Kn AbnMml Ab^dtm, mj 
•on, mj aonl 

6. 
' 1, At aidnigfat, in Ua gitaided tent, 

Ilia Toik waa draanung of the hour, 
Whea Gieeoe, bo knee in aopplianoe bem, 

Skmdd iMiHble at hia poweri 
In dnema, tbiengfa oamp aad eonrt, be hero 
n* trophieaof aoonqDeror; 

ba dieama bie aong of triiunph heaid ; 
Tb^ won bia momfeb'a •ignet>riDg<— 
neit preaeed that momnb'a tiinne,— « Ung ; - 
Aairfldbia thoQgbta.andgaytrf'wiBgt 
A* Eden'a gafden biid. 
S. An honr paaaed on— the Tuk awoke ; 
Tbet briglrt drean waa hia laat ; 
He woke !• hear bie sentij'B riiriek, 
•^Tvanna! tbejeome! the Greek! AeG^aekl'* 
He wok^— b> die midat flane ukI HBoke, 
Aad about, and grooa, and aabre^tndm, 
And deaA-abeta fallingtbidi and bat 
Aa ligfatBioga from Ae laoantain oload i 
And heard, with Toice as Iraiapat lend, 

BoBiam oheer bia Innd ; 
» Strike— till the laat anned foe aEpirea, 
StiilM— for yoDr altara and jma firee, 
Strike— Ibr the gieen giayea of yoai Hiea, 
Ood-:— and yonr mtire land !" 
- 3. Thar fooght— Jike biaTtt man, Icng and wdl, 
liiej pHed tbat groood with Maelem alaiat 
nej eonqoered— but Bosaarie fidlt 
Bleeding at ewj VMh 
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7> The StNxuttt Ship, 



Her gumt fom 

O^er wnlhM aiuge, Ibroagh blwdunii^ •taOBa 

IbJMtioall J calm, vooM go 

Hid the de^ dukneH while u enow I 

Bnt geitlei now lli« amall wvna {^Ot 
6 Like plajAil lambB o'er a moonlaia'i aids. 

So Uatelj bet bearing, ae ftoai hei amj, 

"Hie Duin she will ttaTeite for em ni *J9, 

Many porta will exult at the gleam of ber niMtl 
Hnsb! bub! Iboavain dteamerl thiabonriahi 
10 Five himdnd eoula, in ona WBtant ol dread 

An honied o'ei tbe deck, 

And fast the miecrable ahip 

Beeomea a lifeleas wieek. 

"Hei keel hath strook on a hidden nekf 
IS Her planki are toni aannder, 

And down come her maata with a leellng dioekt 

And a hideoDB orsah like thnndei. 

Her Bails are draggled in the brtna, 

Tbat gladdened late the akieB ; 
M And hei pendant, that fcisaed the fait rooMuhliMt 

Down many a (athom lies. 

Her beanleooa aidea, whose rainbow hnea ^ 

Gleamed aofUy from bdow. 

And flnng a warm ajid sddd j flnah 
9S O'er the wreatha of monnnring Bnev, 

To the coral rocks ate harrying down. 

To aleep amid colma aa bright aa their owm. 
Oh! many a dteam was in the ahip. 

An hour before her death } 
n And sights of home wiA eig^a diatwbad 

The aleeper'a long-diawn bteath. 

InBiead of the mormnr of the aea, 

He Bailor heard tbe hamming tteSt 

AUtb through all its leares, 
S5 Tbe ham of the apreadiog w. 
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Iliat grows bcdbra bi* eottag^^oor. 

And tha ■wallow'i aong in die eaTO*. 

Hi* aniM endowd a bloonuBg boj, 

Wbo liMened wiA tean of aonow tad Jof 
40 To the dangers hla &tber bnd pused ( . . 

And hb wife, — by tarns she wept asd smilad, 

Aa die looked on d)B Mm of her ehttd 

RetnrnMl to itet heart at last. 
— He wakea al Ae veeael't ndden kU, 
45 And the nrsb rf w«tan k in hk aoaL 

Ailonnded dw reeHng deck he paces, 

Hid hnnying forms and gfaasllj faces ^— 

Hm whole ship's crew aie Aere. 

Wulings aronnd and otsi head, 
SO Brare spirits stnpified oi dead, 

Aad madneM and duapair. 

Now is the ocean's bosoin bare. 

Unbroken aa the lloatinf air ; 

TIm shq) hath tnehed quite away, 
65 Like a straggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets taj wandering- eje 

Bat the new-risen sun and tlie 10007 B^- 

Though the night-ahadee are gone, jet a vapor ixSi 

BediiDB the wiTee so twantifnl ; 
60 While a low uid maluieholj moan 

Hoams for the glorj 6ai hath iown. 

8. OlW OK TBE pASStONB, 

When Muiio, henTenly maid t was joimf. 
While yet in eeriy Greaea aha nuigi 
The Passions of^ to bear her shell. 
Thronged aroond her magie cell ; 
5 Exalting, tianikling, raging, fainting^ 
Poasaaaed beyond t^e mnaa't painting. 
By toms, they felt the Rowing mind 
Distorbad, delighted, raised, leGned : 
Till once, 'tia said, when all w«e find. 
10 Filled with fiiry, nyt, tabbed. 
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Fiom the mppoitiiig myitlM lOimdf 
They snatched her inUnitMnbi of wand ; 
And) •■ the; o& had heatd apart, 
Sireet lemonB of her foioeful wt, 
U Each, fot madneBS ruled the hou. 

Would prove his own rnqseMin yoww> 
Fint, Fmt, hii hand, its ikfll to try. 

Amid the efaoida liewildamd laid t 
And back raooilad, he Icnew sot why, 
SO E'on at Ae Maud fatmaelf bid mait. 
Next, AngQtniBhed, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings owned his aeeret stings, 
In one mde cladi he stnick the lyre, 

And swept with honwd hand the Nringa. 
as Whh wo&I measures, wan Deapair — 

Low anllen soands!— Jiis gri^ begniUd: 
A solemn, strange, and mingled ui; 

Twaa sad by fits, by atarts 'twai wild. 

Bnt than, O Hope I with eyes so ftlr, 
SO What was thy delisted measar«t 
Still it whispered prCHnised plessnr*. 
And bade the lorely eoenes at diitancs, hall. 
Still would her tonch the sti^n prolong; 
And fiom the rocks, the woods, the tvIs, 
35 She called on Echo still throng^ all her song: 
And, where bti sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft regpoBaire Totea was heard at «Teij dose ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and wared her golden hal 

And longer had she song— bnt, widi a frown, 
40 Bevenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood-stuned awotd in tbnndoi down t 
And, with a withering loob. 
The wu-denonncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast so lotid and dwsd, 
4B Wsrsne'srpro^MtiotaandsKfiiUtfwet 
16 
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And, em and anoa, he b«al 
The doabling dram with fnrioiu heat : 
And thoDgfa, sometimes, eficfa inaij psBM btMrtma, 
De}ecled Pitr M hia side 
> Hei aonl-subdning voice applied, 

Yet Btill he kept hia wild DD&ltered rairai. 
While each strained bait of right— wemed boratiog; Droiii hishead. 
TiiJ nnmben, JealoBBf, to nongfat were fixed ; 
Sad proof of Ih J dialtesaful Biate ! 
( Of differing Aemea the Teering eong was mixed : 

And, now it eonrted Love ; now, ravtng, called on Hata> 
With ejes upraised, aa one inspired. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from ber wild seqnestsFed seat, 
) . Id notes, by distance made more sweet, 

Poared tiirough the roellow horn her pensive soul. 
And, dashing soft from rocks aroand, 
Bubbling runnels joined the eound ; 
Through grades and glooma, the mingled measnre atole, 
I Or o'er same haunted stream, with fond delay, 

Ronnd a holy calm difiusing, 
Lore of peaee, aod lonely musii^. 
In hallow mnrmun died awaj. 
Bat, oh, bow altered was its sprightller tone ! 
) When Cbeerfiilneas, a nymph of healthiest hae, 
Her bow acToss her shoulder flung, 
Her baekina gemmed with morning dew. 

Blew an inspiring sir, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Ihyad known. 
I The oak-crowned Siatera, and the chaste-eyed Qoeett, ' 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen, 
Peepiog from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up and seized hts beecben ipear. 
} Last, came Joy's ecBtaltc trial : 

He with Tiny crown advancing. 
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Pint to the MrtAy pipe hia hand addntted — 
Bal tooa he saw the brisk awikentng ricJ t 
WhoM HwMt sntreDciB^ Tcooe h« lored the belt. 
Thej would hare thought who heard the Btrain 
ThEj saw in Tempe's vale, hsr nattTs nuuda. 
Amidst ibe imtal-aonndiog abadea. 

To Bome nnweuied minelfel danoing : 
While, ae bis Sjiag fingers kieeed tlw strings, 
Love framed with Minh a gaj fiutaaiic roond. 
Loose were ber tresses seen, her zone nnboand, 
And he, amMat his frolic plaj, 
As if he wonM the ebanning air repaj, 
Shook Ihoosand odors from bis dewy wings. 

O Mnaic, apbe re-descended maid, 
f^end of PleasDre, Wisdom's aid, 
Whj, goddess, wbj, to na denied, 
Lajest thoa Ihj ancient lyre aside I 
Aa in that loved Athenian bower 
Yon learned in all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, nymph endeared. 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where ia thy nattTO aimple heart, 
Derote to Virtue, Fancy, Artl 
Arise, as in the elder time. 
Warm, anergic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sister's page^ 
'Tia said, and I belieTe the tale, 
Thy hombleat reod could more prersil. 
Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard agSt 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound- 
Ob, bid our vain endeavors cease, 
Revive the just designs of Greece; 
Betum in all thy simple state ; 
Confinn the tales her eons relate I 
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MANUAL OF ELOCITTIOH. 
SECTION VU. 



Im treating of t&e Melodies of the Voice, it waa remuked, 
that the ftUing tritone, when it occuis at the close of a 
seDteoce, constitales the Cadenee, and i» edled the THod 
o/'Me Cadence;, though ve ma; now remarit, that except 
in a single ease the &11 is confined wholly to the last two . 
constituents. This su^ests the peculi^rit; which charac- 
teiizes the close of sentences, indicatiog to the ear that dte 
fense is finished; whit^ is, a M fron tbe'iadical pomt of 
die syllable which precedes the Cadence through thre^ 
ttmes, and tenninatiog willi a downward vanish. This is 
all that is essential to the fiill Cadence. The only practical 
questions which hen anse for discusnon are, — Whne 
dwuld the Cadence be given ? has it difiereDt fbnns ? and 
if so, what are they ? and by what principle b a preference 
pren to the one or (he odier, in practice ? 

The Cadence always accompaoUs the period or iiill 
close, except when oreiruled by the empbans of &e 
rising intervals or c^ the inverted waves ; and often ao- 
ccHnpanies the ExcJamationf the Indirect question, and the 
diorter rests usually marked by the dash, the colon, or 
even the semicolon. 

The form of the Cadence varies with the stnicture of Ae 
sentence, and with the sentimeDt ; and pnticulariy with 
the quantity oi the syllables of which it is constituted, and 
the degree of emphasis given to them. The Cadence may 
consi^ of three constituents, but more frequently has but two, 
or only one. For the sake of distinction, these are called 
the TViad, the Duad, and the Mmad farms ; and under 
thne divisions, are found variations, vrtiich, though they 
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possess different degrees of p^fection, yet add mucli to the 
hannony and variety of spoken language. — •The fallowing 
ecbedule, it b believed, preseots ereo to the eye all the 
different forms of the Cadence authoiized by the best 
usage; and it will be found most convenient, in general, to 
refer to them'as Jirst, second, Udrd, fourth, Sui., in the order 
in which they are here enumerated. In the following dia- 
grams, the bar separates from the rest of the line the con- 
stituents which form the Cadence. 

I. Thb Truv. 

1. The finl form, or &lling triad, has three conatito- 

ents, with each (he downward vanish. This produces the 

most perfect repose of the voice, next to the Prepared 

Cadence. 



Mean- 


'time 


I'll 


keep 


yon 


com 


- pa . 


■ ny. 


1 
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1 *^ 
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1 ^ 




tf 


• 








\ 1 



Nora. — V/\im thret OT even four nfibe last ijlhtblei of * period 
— i ODSCcented, ihis ^11, which catnmeneet wi^ the aceentsd 



eyllable, mav be extended lo all that follow it; aa. Than did Job 
eon-dVo-al-ly. — We boob lost our confidence in hia " 



3. In Ibis form of (he Cadence, the first tone is passed 
over by a discrete downward movement ; and each of the 
two constituents takes the downward vanish. 



Con ■ 


■ grew 


wn 


then 


in 


■~ 


■ tion. 
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3. The third form differs troA the second, only in 
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priag the first con^aeitt Um lisiog vmiab tnitead id 

Oie ftUing. 

"nie apir -' it can - not al - waya sleep in iiat, 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ ' * ■ " \ ^ ^\ 

4. The fourih fonn appropriates a concrete M of two 
tpoea to the fiist conatitaent ; and tenninates b; a down- 
'ward vanish on the second. 

Ue-thon^t Ibmrd Ho- ra- do nj to • mwnnr. 

m. Tbi Monad Formb. 

5. This form passes over the first tone discretely, and 
appropriates the &11 through the last two tones to a sin^ 
syllaMe. 

D«- BMBi and fUI to aa is ad r tmim. 



^ * ' \ \ 



6. This form of the Monad cadence appropriates the 
entire concrete &11 to a single long syllable. 

My aen - tonce ia for o - pen wai. 

\ ^ ■ > * ^ ' ^ ^ \ \\ 

7. The MvenSi fonn of the cadence passes over the first 
two tones (tf the fall by a discrete tlpp; and is cidled the 
Falu Cadam. 
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CADBNCE. 187 

The first three iorms are the aaiy ones adapted to sjlla- 
bles of short quantit)!, though they maj be employed on 
ethers. The chnce between these forms depends in part 
on the smtiment — whether it inclines to the rising or the 
falling moTements ; hat more frequently on the place of the 
accent. The faurth form requires the penultimate to be 
long ; and the ^h and sisih reqaiie long quantity in the 
final syllable. The levetUh or ft^ cadence is never giren 
but when the last two syllables are so Aort as neither of 
them to admit of being prolonged through two tones; 
nor then, unless, throu^ the unsldllfulness of the 
reader, the penultimate syllable has been {weTented 
Jrom dropping into its natural portion, as presented in 
Bie Aird form. 

The Prepared Cadence, which for the sake of uniformity 
tnay be designated the agkth form, is that which in good 
delivery is often heard at the close of a subject — whether 
of a paragraph, of a chapter, or a volume ; and it is un- 
doubtedly important, that such a close should be marked 
by some peculiar inflection which is readily cognizable by 
the ear. This is eSfected by a discrete fall of a third on 
some syllable preceding the close, and near enough to it 
to be naturally connected with it, by its effect upon the ' 
ear. This form of cadence is illustrated by the fc^owing 
notation : — 



Hope for a 


aoa • H>n bade the 


world fare . well; 


1 ^ 




' a 1 


\ ' ,i J 


' J ' ' 


* J \ 


And fiM-dom 


Bhriehed as Roa 


- «1 . ™ . ko 611. 
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So also the iidlowmg example : — 



L.1 


thji 


be 


done. 


and Gmeee b 


•■A. 


1 ^ 


^ 






* ^ * 


1 


1 ' 






rf 




^ 1 



The elTect of this form of cadence, in producing a per- 
Jei^ close, may also be peiceired in the following periods. 
Let the discrete fall occur on the syllables in Itali(». 

]. So parM Ifaey ; tite aDgel np to heaveii 

From the thick shade, and Ad'Ojn to hjs bower. 

5. Strip him of his pta-nu^, &nd you fix him to the earth. 

3. ItismylmD^lentiment.Biid, bTthebleeilngof God, itBbill 
ba m; dyiog Hentimenl — indepeodeace tunc, and independenee tut 

4. I have watched the Ml of the last l^rea in Underwalden; I 
■ball return to see^them put forth once more, but when the; fall 
a-^in, they will cotct the grave of Hermann. 

6. If there be a tribunal, where the sins and the follies of a fro- 
ward child may hopo for pardon and forgiveness this side heaveD, 
that tribunal is the hto't of a fond and devoted mother. 

6. The Testat flame of piety, lighted up by heaven in the 
breast of woman, diffuses its light and warmth over the worid ; — • 
and dark would be the world if it abonld ever be extingniabad 

The only new element in this Prepared Cadence is the 
discrete fall of a third before described ; and this'may be 
united with any of the first six forms of cadence enurae- 
Tated in this section, and thus may be used at the close of 
every paragraph. — It is also useful in giving notice of the 
close of a succession of particulars, as in the following 
examples :— 
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1. Oo and tall John what l!ti^|8 ya hsva mco and beard ; Am. 
blind aee, the lame walk, the lepen are cleansed, the deaf hear,-tha 
dead are laised, and to the poor the 2°><pel ia preached. 

S. Tbrice wae I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thiioe I 
Buflered shipwreck, a night end a day have I been in the deep. 

S. Thoa skaltloredie Lord thrGodgWitli all lh;beBrt,aBdwith 
all tkj aool, and with all tbj stuength, and with all Iky inind, and 
tti7 nelgh-ior aa IbjaeUl 

4. We am troBbled on erer? aide, jet not disbeHed ; perplexed, 
bat not in deepair; peiaecuted, but not foreaken; east doton, bnt 
Bet destn^ed. , 

Tbe principal defects observed m TCRd^s snd speakers 
in r^ard to the Cadence, are — its entire omission; an 
irre^ar fall near the close of the sentence, extending 
through more than three ^Ilables; so great a descent he- 
low the line of current melody, as to render the last con- 
stituent of the cadence inaudible ; the monotony which 
ftiises from using but <»ie form; and the more c<«unon 
and perhaps less exceptionable error, of excluding quantity 
from the cadence altogether, and using only the 6rat three 
forms. — llle careful study <^ tbb section, combined with 
auitable piactice, cannot but correct all these defects where- 
crer tbey exist ; and Mention to the cadence is the more 
important ^nce it always occurs at tiie close of Uie sen- 
tence, when the mind of the hearer is most at liberty and 
most inclined to dwell on any defects that may be apparent 
in the speaker. The following examples will show the 
manner of applying in practice, the principles of this sec- 
tion — the numerals miu'king the form t^ cadence which 
may be used at each period. It is believed, the cadence 
•elected in each case is die most appn^riate ; though it is 
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not asserted, that in some cases there may not be liberty 

rf choice.* 

I. llirLUBItC* or TBI DiAD OH THE LiTINS. 

The relations between man and man cease not with life.' The 
dead leave behind them their memor;, their example, and the 
effects of theii acliona.* "nieir influence itill abides with aa.' 
Their nameEi and cbuaotetB dwell in out thong^ts and hearts.* 
5 We live and commune with tttera in their writingB.* We enjo; 
the bene&t of their labors.* Our lastltutioiis have l»eD founded 
by them.' We are aunounded by the worts of the dead.* Out 
knowledge and our arts ate the fruit of their toil.' Our minds 
have been formed by their instroctiona.' We are most intimately 

10 connected with them by a thousand dependencies.' Those 
whom we have loved in life, are still objeota of our deepest and 
holiest affections.' Theit power over us remains.* They ara 
\^ith us in our solitary walks; and theit voices speak to our 
hearts in the silence of midnight.* 

15 Theit image is impressed upon our deatest recoil eetiona, and 
our most sacted hopes.* They form an essential part of oar 
treasure laid in heaven.* Par above all, we are separated frora 
Ihem but fQr a little lime.* We are soon to be united wjth 
them.' If we follow in the path of those whom we have loved, 

90 we loo shall soon join the innumerable company of the apiiits 

of just men made perfect.' Our affections and out hopes ate 

not buried in the dust, to which we commit the poor remains of 

mottality.' The blessed retain th«r remembranoe and their 

, love for QS in heaven ; and we will cherish our remembrance and 

3S OUT love for them while oa earth.* 

Creatures of imitation and aympalhy as we are, we look 
around us for support and countenance even in oarvirtues.* We 
recur for them most securely to the examples of the dead.^ 

• Note to thb Teachib. — It is believed that the learner will 
derive essential advanlaj^ from a careful review, at this point, of 
the subject of the Diatonic Slides, p. 63 ; and, afler having marked 
the emphatic words In some selections of plain narrative, then let 
him apply tbe rules and principles there developed, to the other por- 
Uoiu, at the sametinie with the prin^lea of this Hotien. 
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There is a d^ree of insecuri^ and ancertainly, aboat ViTiag 

30 worth.' The itamp baa not yet been paC upon it, which pre- 
clude* all change, and Beals it as ■ just abject of admiration for 
future tiroes.' There is no service which a man of commanding 
intellect can render to hie fellow-creatures, better than that of 
leaving behind him an anapotted example." 

36 If be do not confer upon tbem this benefit; if he leave S 
character dark witb vices in the sight of God, but dazzling with 
shining qualities to the view of men; it may be that all his 
other services had better been forborne, and he had passed inao- 
tive and noDOticed threngh life.' It ie a dictate of wisdom, 

40 tbererore.aswsUasfeeling, when a man, eminent for his virtoea 
and talents, has been taken awaj, to collect the riches of bis 
goodness, and add tbem to the treasury of human improvement.* 
The true Christian liveth not for himself, and dielh not for him- 
self; and il is thus, in one res^wcC, that he dielb not for bim- 

45 self.' Iforlon. 

n. Cato's SoLiLoQirr. 
It must be bo' — Plato, thou reasonest well !' 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality T 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
5 Of falling into nought 1' Why shrinks the soul 
Beck on herself, and startles at destruction f 
'TIS the Divinity that stirs within ns; 
Tis Heaven itself that points onl— an hereafter) 
And intimates — eternity to man.* 

10 Eternity !^— tboa pleasing — dreadful thonght !* 
Through what variety of untried being. 
Through what new scenes and changes mnst we pass I* 
The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it' 

16 Hera will 1 bold.' If there's a power above ua— 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
ThroQgh all her works — He moat delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in most be happy.' 
But wbml or irtterel This world— wm made for Cmar.* 
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SO Fn weuy of coiyeetona— lUi nuutwid ihm.* 

[L^nghiikamdtnltUmeord. 
Thns am I doubly umed.' Hy death ud lUe, 
Uj baae and antidoM, ara both b^ere me.* 
This — in a momeDt, bring! ne to an and; 
But this — inforaos me I shalt aevet die.* 

flS The tool, secured in her existence, smilea 
At the drawn dag;ger, and defies its point. — * 
The atan shHl] fade away, the son himaelf 
Grow dim with age, and natim unk in jean; 
But than ahalt floariA in immortal youth, 

SO Unhurt itaH the War of elemeota. 

The wnck of aMMnr, and the tuMh of wod^* 
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CHAPTER in. 
GENERAL FRECEPTS, 

SECTION I. 
or THi Miuinn or bwekoh. 

It belongs nther to the phy»oIc^;i3t than the eloeutionial 
to explain the mechsnism of the roice, and the causes 
wbicb Hmit or regukte the exercise of its powera. It 
entirely &Ils ia with our purpose howeyer, to state the prin- 
dples deduced from this mechanism, so &r as it is inder- 
stood, ■and the rules, by which a conformi^ to the laws of 
the voice is secured. Nor is this a matter of mere specu- 
latire interest in as much as a conformity to these laws is 
absolutely essential to ease in the use of the Tocal oi^ns ; 
and on it are <^n suspended the health and even the life 
of the ^tealcer. 

In the proper places, the principles of Time and of Ac- 
cent have been derdoped. It has long been conceived, 
that by the aid of these, poetic numbers are capable of 
being subjected to measure. But by the light which mo- 
dem elocutionists hare thrown on this subject, it appears 
that even the harmonious arrangements of verse are capable 
of a ihytbmus in tbeir vocal execution, which is not at 
all recognised by the principles of Prosody. 

The following lines are divided into prosodical feet, and 
eaidi syllable is marked as long or diort* according to the 
nsual notation. 

■ The terau long and durl are hen employed, aa used by En^ 
liali prosodlats, wiiJb refennoe to aeoant mai empharia rather tbu 
qoaatitj. 
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r c6ni»4iOt ftiendB-td slial-iwaj-jOiir hefiita; 

r Ani-na dr-iiidTr4a Bid-tQs ii { 

But a»-joQ knuw-mi &ll-i plaiD-blflDt rain, 

Tfa&t lare-my fiieod ;-ind thit-thiy knSw-^l will 

5 Tb&t gare-me pflMIc Uare-td ap£ak-6f Um. 
Pdi I'-tiare nSi-th^r wlt,-adr wbria^ttUt wActh, 
A'ctidn,-ii6T fiMJi&ncer-Ddr tbi pow-dr ftf sptach, 
T5 stir-m^n'i blood. — I' An-ly apiak-right do : 

r lell'-yoCl tbaWwhIeb joa-joilra§lre»H]d know; 

10 Sbav yoQ-cweet CB&44r*B wo(iiidB,-puor, p6or.^Iliiib rooDtba. 
A'nd bid-them Bp4ak-fur m^. — Bfii wire I'-Bitltua, 
A'nd Bru-Uts Ka-if>ny, -there wSre in-A'alAnf 
WoQld rCr-flE ap-joQr splr-lu, &nd put-& tfingne 
Tn ^T-iry wound-^fCie-air, lh£t-«holUd more 

15 Th« Bione*-ef Rdme-tA riM-bi mO-daj?. 

By examining tbese measures, it will be seen, that tbey 
vsry in lengtb from the hurried pyirhic, consiatitig of two ' 
short syllables, to the long drawn spondee, heard on the 
words " men's blood." On die coDtrary, the measures 
into which the good reader or speaker divides bis periods 
are, at least in theory, equal as to the time of their utters 
ance ; and that, whether he is pronouncing verse or prose. 
The following divisions of the same passage will admit of 
being read by the vibraliona of a pendulum, observing 
the rests indicated by the new symbol 1, here introduced. 
The poetic notation of heavy and li^t ^Uables is re- 
tained for convenience of future reference. 

T r I c6me nil, ) ftUnda, | ^ ifi | stSal 4- | wiy yottr [ 

hearUilTll 
r am I no I or4t6r, n aa I Brtrtb I h ; 1 11 1 
Bat^ n aayofl I kii6wm6 I ill, |-^JL| pIUo | bianf^lmtml 
TThit I IfiromJ* | EHfindj |-n|-lilnd| Ihat^ | th6y|kn5wl 
Sai I will I 

6 TTh&t I K^ve mA \ pObUc 1 Idave | '^ td | apiak ef [ bim. | T1 

\T\\ 
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T F6f I r hire | neithSr ) w^ ^ j-j mSr | worde, [T not | 

worth, I Tl I 
A-ction, n ii4r I OU&Aaco, \ ^ nfir thS ] powSr 6f | epSech, | 
-|T6| 8tir|roen'»| blood. | -pj | r | only | speak "l I right T 

on: I Til 
^r| Ulljan I that-] I ^ which | yonyoai- [ sareodfll knaw} 

IT!1 , 
JO Sb6w76u I sweet "^ | Cato&r's | wounda, | Tl I poor> | poor | 
ddmb I mfiaths, | 
1 A'nd I bid I them | sp6ak -1 | for mS. | TI I Tl iT BM 

wire I r I Bratfls, \ 

T A-nd I BrQtfis | A-nl6o?, | Tl I there wSre in | A-ntSnf | 

^ Woflld I rOfflS I Qp yoOi \ spirits, | ^ find | pflt £ | tdngQe j 

T Fn I iyiif I woflnd ftf | CaSsir, | -] th&t shoflld | move [ 

16 TrhS(8t6nea6r|R6iiie nt6|riseln [ muUiiy. | Tl | T1 1 

: 1. These measures may condst of from ooe to four syUa- 

bles. The number may be extended to fiye, aa in the 

third measure of the foUo^og line : — 1 1n the | second ] 

cehtuiy of the } Christian | era. ] This occurs but rarely 

in poetry ; and in deliberate reading, such measures would 

he divided, and a rest inte]^>osed, thus : — '^ In the | second 

I century | 1 of the | Christian [ era, | 

2. Each measure contains one, and only one, hear; 
or accented syllable ; or else a rest to occupy the time de- 
voted to it. This will be seen by comparing the two 
notations. 

3. A ^gle syllable of indefinite quantity may fill out a 
measure; while accented syllables of shorter quantity 
standing alone should be followed by a short pause. 

4. The heary syllable opens the measure, and thus the 
movement is in all cases from the heavy to the light sylla- 
bles ; and fliis movement should be distinctly itiarked by 
Ihe voice, — a measure lequiiing but a tdngte pulsative 
effoit of the voice, 
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5. Tbe measure, when coora^g of a lyilftble of ifiie- 
finite quanti^, or of one accented and one or more unac- 
cented syllables, — is called a Perfect Measure ; that which 
contains a rest b called an Imfetfed, or DefetMve JUeofure. 

Tbe piincii^es of accent, as has been before said, de- 
pend on usage. Thus no rules can be laid dovm here, 
which would be of serrice to the leamei. We may repetf 
bowerer, that such is the law of our language that ereiy 
word of more than one syllable has its accented syllable; 
and it may be added, that among moDOsyllables, the pri- 
mary parts of speech are oraially ^xmopnced with the 
accentual stress, while (he particles, except when made 
emphatic, fill, die light portions (rf the measures. 

In all nnooth and flowing rerse, except the anaptestic, 
the measure of two syllables will prerail ; and in tiie aoa- 
piestic the trisyllabic measure will predominate. The 
measure of Milton's and Sbakspeare's verse will howerer 
be found remarkably unconstrained and varied. The me^ 
sures of common prose differ not Amu titose of poetry, ex- 
cept that they exhibit a great^ variety vrithout any regular 
succession of similar measures ; and he whose ear has 
been thoroughly attuned to die ihythmiu of speech, as ex- 
hibited in die principles and exercises of this 8e(^on, at 
the same time cannot but have improved his taste for th« 
beauties of composition. 

These principles will now be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples; and, in the absence of all accentual marks, we 
may repeat, that the principles laid down require in the 
perfect measure as also in the measure defective in 
the last constituent, that the first syllable he accented ; in 
measures defective in tbe first constituent, there is no ac 
cented or heavy sj'llable. By carefully observing these 
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nileii, the following exercises may be read by the learner, 
but at first with great deliberation ; afterwards more rapidly, 
and, when perfectly ^miliar with the notation, with entire 
freedom. — The movement of thcToice from the heavy to 
the hght syllables, so as to utter each measure. by a single 
pulsative effort of the voice, and the attention to the re^, 
are considered more important than the [lerfect equality of 
the time of the measures. 



1. 

Oh ! I \ivM there, | Heaven ! j ^ be- | nealh thy | dread ex- ] 

panse, | tl [ 
One I hopelees, | -[^ | dark I- | dolater of | Chanee, | ^ | 
■^ Con I tent to I feed -^ n v''>> I pleasures | unre- | fiDed, | 
"] The j lukewarm | paBsionB [ "^ of a | lowly | mind ; | 'Tl j 
6 Who, I maiilderiDg | earthward | '^ | 'reft of | erery ] truat, [ 
^ In I joylsaa | union J '^ | wedded to the | dntt, | 
■^ Could I all his I parting | enei^ | "^ dia | miss ^ ( 
'^ And I call I ^is | barren | world | '^eaf | ficient | blieal'^ | 

TllTll 
*-] There | live, 1 '^ a- | las! -^ | -^ of { Heaven di- | lected ( 

10 '^ Of I cnltured | sodI | ^ and | eapient | eye se-' | rene, ) 
-] Who I hail I thee, | man! | "Itiw | pUgrimofa | day. | ■^ | 
Sponse of the | worm, ] "^ and | brother of the | clay I j "^ | 
Frail as the | leafi H in [ Autumn's | y«llow | bower, | ^1 1 
Dnst in the | wind 1 1 or | dqw upon the | flower! | 

15 T A I friendless | slave | ■-]» | child with- | onta | aire, | -n [ 
Whose I mortal | life "^ | '^ and | momentary | fire, | "^ | 
Light to the | grave | '^ his ( chance^re | atea | foim, | 
''^ As I Ocean | wrecks'^ 1 1"' I luminatethe ] storm; | '^ | 



out any diaadvantage simultaneously by a whole class; and indi- 
viduala particularly, who have formed a habit of too rapid reading, 
will be benefited by thus reading in concert. 
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"^ And I wknt the ^ gm't [ "1 ti* | nMBdoin | iaab ti [ o'ar, { 
90 "I To I Nigki ud I SUanee | tiitk '-] | ^ for | stm | mne! | 

nmi 

^Are I tbeM ] '^the | pompoui | tidings [ J^P*^ I claim, 1*^1 
Lighu of the I world, 1 1 aod | demifods of | fame* | '^ | 
^ !■ I tlib ^ I yoar | triamph, | '^ | this jem | prand ap- ] 

pltoM, I Tl I 
CbUdten of | Tnidi, ^^ | "j and | ehampiwit ^ of her ] caoiel 

mmi 

S5 **] Foi I thia halh | Scieoee | aearched | '^ on ( wsary | wing, 
'^ Bj I shore and | se^-- 1 ""^ each | mute and | living | thing t 

ini 

Laanched with I- | beria's | pHot | '-] from tlie { steep, '^ | 
"^To I world's nn- [ knovn, M and | bles be- [ joi^ the | 

deepinril 
"^ Ot I TODnd the I cope '^ | '^ her | liring | chsiiot | driTtB) 
30 ^ And I wheeled in | triumph | "^ through the | ngns of | 

Wwnt I T! I Tl I 
Oh ! j starejed | science, | '^ hast ) tbon | wandered | tbeie, | 
^ To [ waft DB I home | '^ the | message of de- 1 apait t— j 

Ttl 

Then [ bind the | palm, | Tl I ^^T I ■*?»'" I brow to | anit,'*] | 
"^ Of I blasted I leaf ^ I -^ and I dealh-dia- | tilUng | fruit 1^ | 

•niTii 

35 Ah I me !{ ^ the I laareled | wrektb that ] mnrdar | nan, | 

Til 

Blood-nnrsed, | ^ and | watered | '^ by the | widow's | tean, 

ini 

Seams | not so | foal, | "^ so | tainted, | "^ and so { dread, 
'*] Aa I warea the | D^t«hade | Tl I ronnd the | akeptie | 
head. I T! I Tl I 

3. Tri Gkati. 

1. There is a | ealm | '^ for | those who | weep, 'll Tl I 

--I A I rest '-1 1 ") for I wearj | pilgrims | found, | Tl I 

They | softly | lie | T and | sweetly | sleep.T | Tl I 

Low I '^ in the I ground. | Tl I "Tl 1 
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5. "^ The I atom) | -^ Hat \ vieeks ibe | winterj | akf | ^ | 
No I more ilis- | tafbs ""l \ their | 6eep re- | pose, | 

"^ Than I aummer | evening's | latest | sigh, | 

"t That I shuts IT the | rose. | Tl I Tl I 

3. '^I I long to I hy I '^ this I painAil |head'^| 

'^ And I aching | heart "^ 1 1 he- | neath the | soil, | 
^ To I slumher | '-] in that ] dreamless | bed '^ | 

TrromlaUnmj|toil.|Tlimi 

4. T For I misery | stole me | "^ at iny4 birth "-] \ 

'■^ And I oast me { helpleaa [ -^ on the | wild : | Tl I 
■^ I I periah ; | *n | 0, mj ( mother | earth ! "1 1 iH | 

Take | home H Hiy | child. | Tl ITI I 
K. "^ On I Ay I dear | lap *] | these | limbs re- | dined, | 
-] Shall I gently | monlder [1 into | thee : Itl I 
"] Nm I loaTe I 'T-l I one I wretched | trace be- 1 hind, | 

Tl n Re- I Bombling I me. m 1 Tl I 

6. Hark ! 'I 1 1 a I strange | sound | "^ af- | frights mine | ear; | 

Tl 
'1 My I pulse, 1 1 my | brain | niiks | wild, | -^ 1 1 rave; | 
T I Ah ! I who art | thou | "1 whoae | voice 1 1 hear) ( Tl I 

Tl 

"inamthe|Grave!|TITI 

7. -| The I GraTe, -] | -] that | nerer | spake be- | fore, | 

^ Hath I found at | length a | tODgue | '^ to | chide : | Tl I 
O I listen! | T 1 1 will | speak no | more : |T I 

T Be I silent, ( T I Prtde. | T I "^1 1 
6. Art '^ I thou a | wretch, T | "1 of | hope for- ) lorn, | 

"^ The I victim | ^ oFcon- 1 suming | carel | T I ' ■ 

Is I thy dis- 1 tracted | conscience | torn | 

TBy |fellde-!spair!|TITll 

9. IDolfoulmis-ldeedal tloflformetl times^TIf 
Wring with re- | morse j "^ thy | guilty | breasti "^ | 
T And I ghosts I "1 of I unfop- | given | crimes j Tl ! 
Morder[-]thy|«st!-]|TlTII 
10. Lashed by the ] fiiries | -| of the | mind.^ | 

'^Prom I wrath and | vengeauoe |'^won]datthoa|fleeI]T|i 
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Ah ! I think not, | hope no^ | fool! 1 1 T] to | find 1 1 

-1 A 1 friBtid n in I pe. iTi I n 

11. ^ B; I all the | tenoiB [ '^ of the | tomb, | 

^ Be- I ;oQd the [ power of | tongue | '^ to [ (ell ! | 
'"I Bj the I dread | secrets | "^ of my | worob, | 
'^Bj I death I '^ and I hell! | 

13. '^ 1 1 charge thee, | live ! | "^ re- | pent and | piaj ; | 
■^ In I dust thine | infamy n de- | plore ; | 
There | yet i j | mercy i Ml I go thy | way, | 

-1AndIeininnoIraore.|-rilTII 
13. T What I e'er thy | lot,-"! H who | e'er thou | be, | 
-| Con- I fesB thy | folly, ] -n | kiea the | rod, ^ | 
And in thy | ehaatening | sorrows | ^1 | see ( 

-1The|handnof|God.-]tTllT!l ' 
U. TA| bruised I reed ^n he I will not | breakiT|-t1l 
-| Af- I flictione | Tl I »" b'» I chUdren | feel, | -j-J | 
"^ He 1 wounde them | '^ for hia | mercy's | sake,^ | 
^ He I wounda n to | heal ! IT"! I 

15. Humbled | '^ be- [ nealh his | mig-hty | hand, '^ | 
ProBtnie I "^ his I Providence a- 1 dore : | 

-j Tls I done! 11 a- | riaeT | "n | He | bide thee | stand.T | 
I.To I fall lino I more. 1711 til 

16. Now, I traveler | "*] in the | vale of | teara ! | 

1 To I realms [ '^ of | ever- 1 lasting | light,-] | 

'^ Through I time's | dark 1 ) wilderness | ^t **'' I years, [ 

-I P«r. I sue I -1 thy i flight.-] mi Til 

17. -| There | is ^ M a | calm for | those who | weep, -] | 
1 A I rest -] I -] for I weary | pilgrims | found : | 

'^ { ""^ And I while the | mouldering ] ashes { sleep **] | 
Low I -] in the I ground ; [ 

18. -] The I soul, 1 11 of I origin) 1 di- [ vine, | T1 1 
God's I glorions | image, | H | freed from | clay, 1 1 
1 1n I heaven's { 1 e- | temal | sphere shall { shirte | 

-;|A|.tornof|d«y!|T]ITll 
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W. Tn» I mm I -n I » >>"» » I "pa* Wf | fire, | Tl I 
'^A| tnuwientl meteor | '^ in Ibe | tkr j | 'tl | 
'^ The ] Boal, I '^ im- | mortal | '^ an iu | aire, ( 

Tl I Shall I Tl I ■»"> I ■«•■" I Tl ITl I 

Mmtgomay. 

3. Pmln cxnix. 

I Lord, '^ I tboa hast | searched me, | ^ and | known b*. 

I Tl I "n t '^'>^ I knowest my | down- 1 Billing | Tand mhw 

I up- "^ I rising ; I Tl I *boD undei- | etandftt my | ihonghla '^ 

I T a- 1 far I off.-] [ ^ ITli Tboa [compasseit my | palh.T 

S J '^ and my I lying | down, '~\ | '^ and art ac- [ qnainted with | 

all my ) waya. | '*|~] | '^ Poi there is ] not a ] word in my j 

tongue, I ^but I lo.'l ) | Lord,'^ | tfaou | knowestil | tiUs- j 

!«*"■ I TH T1 1 ■"«« basl be- I set me n be- 1 hind and 

be- I fore,*^ ) "^ and | laid thine | band np- | on me. j ''fT] | '^ 

10 I Sach '^ I knowledge is | too | wonderTat foi | me : | "^ | ^ it 
is I high,T I ^I I cannotal- | teinnntoit. | T1 1 Tl I Wbither 
Bhal! I I go T n from thy ) spiriti 1 Tl I 1 <" I whither shall 
I I flee from thy | presencet | '^ | '^ | "^ If I as- | cend -] | 
np iDto [ heaven, j "^ [ Ihott art | there : | '^ | '^ if I | make 

16 my I hedin|hBl!, I -| be- ( bold -| | tboaart (there. | Tl | "Tl 
I ^ If 1 1 take the | winge of tbe | morning 1 1\ and | dwtdl in 
the [ utiermoBt | parts oftbe | sea: 1 "Tl I E^^n I there | "^Bhall 
I thy I hand "^ | lead me, j '-] and thy | right "^ | band shall | 
hold me. mm nif I I My. I SnrelyrtiB | darkness shall 

SO I cover me ; | "^ "1 1 even the { night "^ | "^ shall be | light a- 1 
boat me: | '^l'"] | Yea, 1 1 the | darkness | hideth | not Iran | 
thee; HTM hut the | night | sfaiseth as the | days | "T^ | 
"^the| darkness 1*1 and tbe I light -^11 are I both a- 1 like la 
|lhee.mn"1| 

For further training on the principles of this Kcti<»i it 
. is recommended to the learner to score his own exercises 
and then read them. Let him commence by marking the 
heavy ^llabl^ in pieces selected for that purpose, both 
prose and poetry. When he has acquired a facility in 
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d(»Dg this, then let him in these same pieces determine the 
places for the rests, which, it ia important to add, will be of 
more frequent recurrence in dignified than in spiightly styh. 
And when he has done this, he will be prepared to com- 
mence dividing the matter into measures, and to led the 
correctness of the division by attempts to' tead the pieces 
thus scored. 

This exercise will be of special service to those readers 
who have lallen feto the habit of giving an improper stress 
to unimportant words, or of reading with a measured, 
scanning movement of the voice. This error is more 
common in the reading of poetiy than of prose, and is 
often acquired in childhood, while learning to read under 
bad instruction. But in the training of the public speaker 
it will perform a much more important part, as it v/iW not 
only adapt bis delivery to the principles of good fbste, but 
to that regular action of the heart and lungs which is so 
essential to the healthful exercise of the functions of life, 
but which is always interrupted just so far as the principles 
of this section are violated in speech. Persons of easy 
and graceful (ieliveiy speak according to these principles, 
though they may never have studied them ; and in view 
of the consequences of their violation, we can scarcely 
avoid wishing that the movements of the voice were as 
little influenced by neglect, or subject to derangement by 
bad habits, as are the movements of the heart. Then would 
they always act b harmony, and health would at least 
generally be promoted rather than injured I f the exereiK 
oi speaking. 
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SECTION II. 

Rests in speech are to senteoces, what the division into 
syllables is to words ; — their object being to separate the 
language by which thought is expressed, into portions cor- 
responding with the sense ; for the purpose of presenting 
to the ear an idea of the connection of the thought, as more 
or less intimate and close. The clearness, and especially 
the dignity of style depend materially on the minute ob- 
servance of all the requisite rests. That the learner may 
know what these are, the following enameration is made. 

The pauses marked by the comma, semicolon, colon, 
period, and other points which divide discoifVse into sen- 
tences, are for this reason called Seniential or Grammatical 
pauses. *0f these, important as they are in a grammatical 
point of view, nothing need here be said, but that in the 
language of emotion, they give no intimation as to tone or 
inflection, nor even indicate with any definiteness the length 
of the pause. The comma, for example, sometimes, when 
it marks only the grammatical relation of words, indicating 
no rest of the voice, as in " Yes, Sir," " No, Sir ;" and 
atothers, being used to mark a rest altogether beyond its 
ordinary length. 

In the last section another set of pauses was developed, 
which d^end entirely on the mechanism of the voice, and 
are independent of the usual marks of punctuation. Con- 
necting themselves necessarily with the natural measured 
movement of the voice, they may be called by way of dis- 
tinction Rhythmic pauses. Nothing need here be added 
concerning these, except the remark, that these two classes 
of pauses ere from their very nature so interspersed in all 
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correct delivery, as to furnish every necessaiy &cility tot 
taking breath even xa the most hurried utterance. It is 
only from their disregard, that injury or even inconvenience 
can arise to the speaker from too great an expenditure of 
air from the lungs. 

There is another pause connected solejy wilh rhetorical 
•delivery, for the purpose of adding force to the expression 
of the emoti<His, and which may be called the Rhetorical or 
Eji^hatic pause. This pause, made immediately before or 
aOer the utterance of some striking dtought, commands the 
i^>ecial attention of the hearer, at the same time that it 
gives him time to fix the thought more deeply in bis me- 
mory. It also indicates feeling on the part of the speaker. 
It is a meansaof enforcing sentiment, which requires to be 
used vith caution, but which in the hands of a master is 
an element of great power. Its effect is well umlerstood 
in muac. 

In the foUowing examples this pause is marked by a 
dash. 

1. Alexander wept; the greKtRnd inTineibleAlexuadar — weptM 
Hie fkte of Dariaa. 

3> lodutr; — w the g;oRrdun of innooeBce. 

S. Mirth — I ooneideT «■ an act, eheerfnlnem — u a habit of Ott 
aioi. Hiith^-U like a flaih of lightmn^, that gtitlwa for a m»- 
OMirt ; cheeTfolneBi — luepa up a kind of dej-Ugfat in Iha mind. 

4. Men will wninfle for leligion ; write for it; fifht f« itj <Im 
for it ; an; thing but-Jive for it. 

5. Vie*— ii ■ monitor of bo fiigfatfal mien, 
As to be hated,jDeedi bnt to be aeen; 
Yet seen loo oft, familiar wilh her face, 

We first — endure, then — pity, then — embiace. 

6. Amrict-41 foil of yontbfal pruniM ; Europe— ia rioh in iha 
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I of Bge ; hot rmy rains — t*ll the hiitoiy of 
time* gone b;, and exary mouldflring stone — U a chronid*. 

7. Let not a monument— gi re you or me hopes, 
Silie»— &ota pinoh ofdnat remains ofCheops. 

8. Conlemparariefi — appreciate the man, rather than the merit; 
but posterity — will regard the merit, rather then the man. 

9. On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
BtriLes na, is — his wonderful iDTentkn. 

10. It. is an honor to a man to cease from stiiA; hat svery fool 
^will be intermeddliDg. 

11. Some— place the bliss in actions, some— in ease { 
Those — call it pleasure, and coDlentmeni — these. 

The Pause which marks -the Tninaition from one para- 
graph or division of discourse to anol^her is too important 
to be overlooked. This may be called the Paragraphic 
pause. As a mere pause, it is sufficient to remark that it 
is kmger than that which marks &e division of periods, 
which are more closely related to each other. It b bow- 
ever accompanied with several other ag»icies. — 1, It is 
preceded by the Prepared Cadence. 2. It is followed by 
a change in Pitch and usually by scmie chai^ in the 
Phrases of Melody. 3. It is the place where tbe Trann- 
tions most frequently occur, wbit^ nark the changes of 
sentiment in discourse, and which were made the subject 
of a section in the last chapter. 

In practice this pause will be found to fnniiidi to the 
speaker a very convenient 0Gcasi<ai to return to a lower 
iKAe, a ^wer utterance, or a freer raorement of tbe voice, 
when be finds himself speaking on too high a pitch, too 
n^idly, or in a monotonous and constrained manner. 

There are two pauses which belong ezclnsivsly to vetwt, 
'18 
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and are heace called Muieal Paoses ; the centra/ psBse 
which divides the Koe into two parts, and the j?nai, pause 
at the end of the line. 

1. The cesural paase is not essentitJ to verse, as the 
shorter kinds of measure do not recognise it ; but in oUi 
heroic and blank verse, consisting of five feet, it can never 
be omitted in reading, without destroying its euphony. 
This pause may exist in any part of die line, but is most 
agreeable when found in the middle ; that is, in the 
middle of the third foot, as in the first five lines of die 
following ; — 

Can that arm meaauie .... with an ann divine t 
And canst tbou thunder .... wilh a voice like miae 1 

Or in the bftlow of thine hand contain 

The bnlk of waters, .... the wide spreading main, 
When, mad with tempests, .... all the billows rise . 
In all their rage, .... and daah the distant skies t 

llie cesural pause may be found at the end of the first, 
second, or third foot, or in the middle of the second or 
fourth. The euphony is diminished as the place of this 
pause departs ^m the middle of the line — but is greater 
whan it occurs before the middle than aRer it. It is 
however for the writer to determbe the place of the 
cesural pause, and for the reader to observe it, and mark it 
with his voice. 

2. The other pause peculiar to poetry occurs at the end 
of the line, and is hence called the final pause. When 
not coincident with the Grammatical pause, it is introduced 
by the phrase of the monotone or the rising or falling di- 
tone, with no downward slide of the voice. In the readaig 
of verse, the end of every line ^ould be marked by such 
a -rest, unless forbidden by the closeness of the ^ 
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tical connection with the following line. As regards r^rme, ' 
Uiere is no doubt but the end of each line should be made 
quite perceptible to the ear ; and if the same is not done 
in blank verse, it often diflers but little from prose. On the 
stage, however, where the a]^arance of speaking in verse 
should always be avoided, this resemblance to prose is not 
a defect ; and the ends of the Hues, where the sense does 
not require it, need not be marked by a rest. 

Great care should be taken by the reader in determining 
tiie proper place of the cesural pause ; and the length to 
be given to this, as also to the final pause, will furnish a 
good exercise for his Judgment, as it will alTord a good 
test of his taste. If made too long, or if accompanied 
with any error of intonation, it gives a mechanical stiflF- 
ness to the movement of the verse, and passes into a de- 
cided &ult. 



SECTION III. 



I'm: principles which are laid down in the .sereral 
sections of the second chapter of this manual, are as 
applicable to the reading of poetry as of prose ; but iii 
their application, there are some slight diflerences which 
need to be noticed. 

I. As regards Accent^ we have made no difierence 
J>etw«n prose and poetry. In either case, the laws are 
determined by usage. But, 

1. The poet may violate these laws in the expression of. 
some harsh sentiment, for the purpose of making the sound 
to correspond wiUi the sense. Thus Milt<^(i, — 
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II Ob a nrfdMt opan fly. 
With i mpt t iM i n i«Miil, ind JMring KHud, 
Th« infernal doora ; and on Iheir hingoa gnte 
Hanh thunder. 

Hie reader in such a case should yield to the prefereoce 
of the writer, in violation of usage. 

5. Where, without my particular reason, the poet has 
done violence to the laws of accent, there may in general 
be a compromhe of the jarring requisitions of the metrical 
and the common accent, so as to avoid any considerable 
harshness, by accenting both the syllables. Thus — 

Oar toprcme for, in time may much relent. 
Of Ihrooea aod mighty aaraphim pnalrate. 
Encamp their legiona, or with obtaire ving. 

3. Where this compromise cannot be eSected the ciw<, 
tomary accent is to take precedence. 

4. When the rhythm of verse seems to require an accen- 
tual stress on unimportant words or syllables which would 
have no such stress in prose, it should not be ^veo. Thus 
the and of, and the other particles with which our language 
abounds, should never (except in rare cases where tb«y are 
nade emfdutic) be considered as long, or accented. 

6. In poetry, the Temporal accent diouM be ^ren od all 
lyllables (tf iadefinite quantiQr ; and die Radical ^ecially 
avoided, except on the most abrupt syllablea. 

n. The principles of Bmf/uuit, of the Drift* ofMehdj/, 
of Ex^stion, and ' of TVtwri/vn, are applied, in aU re- 
fracts, the same in poetry as in prose. The learner how- 
ever may be informed, that in poetry he will find a more 
oonprehennve field for their employneat. P«etry is the 
language of feeling. 
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- m. All fte kinds of Pauses used in the reading of prose 
Bc&also common to poetry, as well as those described in 
die last section as peculiar to verse. 

IV. The short syllables which would be pronounced in 
the reading of prose, even though apostrophized by the 
writer or the printer, should be prooounced also in poetry. 
The occurrence of such syllables vaiies the melody ; and 
is Baoit conunon with the best pods. 

The dactj/l often adds a short tillable in the first foot of 
the verse, thus : — 

FarioQH be spoke, the angry chier replied. 
MtlcmAclng, and with him fled the shades of night. 

The tribrach occurs frequently in the third and foorth 
feet, thus : — 

And roils intpetSoilH tH ike subject plain. 
Apd thunders down impettiofis td the plain. 

And the anapast is of frequent occurrence in any place 
in the line, except the first. Witness the following : — 
On vyiif aide with shadfiwj' squadrons deep. 
And hosts infuiiiite shake the shndd^ilDg grCund. 

V. In the reading of rhyme in particular, it may be 
remarked, that there should be the same variety \a the 
Phrases of Melody and the Cadence, as in the reading of 
blank verse, or prose. The regular recurrence of similar 
sounds, superadded to the measure, exposes the reader to 
the danger of too great uniformity in the employment of 
the phrases of melody, or of a return to the same note at the 
end of the lines. 

It will often require great care and attention on the part 
of ^ learner, to rid himself of bad habits of reading poetry, 
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■equired in early life. In view of die kbd <rf kitnicdoa 
ilsuaU; ^ven to childreB in om schools, aixl the ndl 
difficaltiea nttending the rendiDg of verw, it is peduqas 
not remarkible thit so few read it weU. — ^The follow- 
ing exercises will introduce Ac learner to tite practice on 
tbe pauses pecollBr to poetiy, which be may ean^ to any 
Otent on exam[^Gfl of his own selection. The dots .... 
indicate merely a vocal rest, with no sxpnaaive intona- 
tion ; and are hwoe « fit emblem of the mumd pauat. 

ExAKFLES. 

1. Of Uta'B fint diwAediaDM, . . . . knd tfaa fpttt . . . 

Of that forbidden tree, .... whoM mortal tatia . . . 

BtiNigfat imUh into tb» troiM, .... and all oar wo, 

With loM or Eden, .... till one greater Han . . . 
6 Restore na, . . . . and regain the blisafiil seat, 

Sing, beavenlj Muse, .... that on the secret top . . • ' 

Of Oteb, or of Sinai, , . . . didet inspire . . . 

That aheptierd, .... who fint taa^l the chosen seed, 

In the heginning .... how the Hearens and Earth . . . 
10 Roae out of Chaos ! Or, if Sion hill . . . 

Delight thee noie, and Siloa'a ImMk, that flawed . . . 

Faat b; the oracle of Ood; .... I thenoe . . , 

InToke thf aid .... to mj adTentnroua song. 

That with >o miMIe flight .... inleoda to soar . . . 
15 AboTo th' AoBtBii mooM .... while it pweaea . . . 

Thinga nnatlenipted yet .... in prose or ihjne. 

3. O Hose ! .... the canaea and tbe crimei relate; 
What goddcs* was proraked, .... and whenoe her hBtS) 
For what ofience .... the qneen of hsaTen bcgta . . . 
To persecute BO bnve, . .. .so Just « man; 
6 InTolred hie anxiona life .... in endless cares, 
Exposed to wants, . , , . and hurried into wsia ! 
Can heaTenl; minds .... SDch high reaentment show, 
Or sxeteise their spile .... in haman wo 1 
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3. Ok! SicTed Tialh! .... thy Uiamph ceased avUls, 
And Hope, Ihj siater, .... ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppnasioa .... poorad to northera wan ■ . • 
Her whiskered pandoors .... and her fierce hussars, 
5 Waved her dread standard .... to the htesie of taorm, 
Peated her loud dniBi, .... and twangad hn bvHpel knai 
TunBltoaus horror .... htooded o'n bet nm, 
Preasgii^ wrath to Poland .... and to maa! 

Waraaw's last champion, .... from her height lurrejed, 

10 Wide o*er the fields .... a waste of ruin laid. — 

Oh! Heaven! he cried, .... mj hlcpding ci nmt r y ntti 
Is there no hand en high .... to efaisM the WaTel 
Yst, thoagh deatiueticni .... sweep these Iwrejj ^aliMt 
Kile, frilow-nen! .... ovreouitiTyst nouuna! 

IS By that dread name, .... we ware the aword on high. 
And sweat for her to live! .... with her to die] 

4.' Lo, the poor Indian! .... whose DDtotorad mind • . . 
Sees God in cloods, . . . . vr hears hEn !■ Ihe wind; 
His sod, .... proud Scieww Href taoglu to Mnj . . . 
Far as Ihe sohi walk, . ,. .or milky way; 
S Yet EimiiU Natwre .... to his hope has given. 

Behind the doud-topped hill, .... an humble heareBj 
Some safer world .... in depth of woods embraced. 
Some h^pier island .... in the watray waste. 
Where slaves once more .... their native land behold, 
W No £eads toiraeot, .... no Chiistiaiu thirst for gold. 
To Be, .... eoDlents Ms natnra! desire. 
He aaka no Angel's wing, .... no Seraph's fire; 
But thinks, .... admitted to that eqval sky, 
' HisMlkfUdoff shall besr Us oonpaqr. 
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or TBt eBOVPUfo or imoH. 
The idea inrolTed in the Gionpiog of Speech, lequirea 
for its fiilt deTelopment a careful analyas of written lan- 
goage. Such an analjna diows, that winds uistaiiiing a 
close grammatical relation to each other are often separated 
by interveoing words and clauses. To the eye of the 
reader the connection may be apparent, and the meamng is 
generally obrious; but not so with the hearer. There 
must be expedients adopted by the reader or speaker, to 
present such sentences to the ear of the hearer as they na- 
turally prescEt themselres to the eye of him who reads, or 
the sense may often remain obscure ; and particularly in 
poetry, where the greatest involutions and transpositions of 
style occm. Am<mg these expedients may be enumerated : 

1. The application of Emj^atic force to words having 
a close grammatical connection, but separated by odier 
matter. — The following will serve as an example : — 

Go PUAGB TO TBI C0W4SD, thoQ doaih'telliiig (eerl 
Oa, if gory Callodea bo dieadful appear, 
TiiAW, dotard, around Ihj old warering aiglitl 
This hantli, to eorer the phantoms of friglit. 

2. The same object is secured by an abatement of the 
force, and a quickening of the time in reading the matta 
which intervenes between the rdated words or parts of a 
sentence. — These circumstances of Force and Time, though 
perfectly distinct, in such cases coincide, and constitute 
what may be called the JF^ht o/the Voice. We shall pre- 
sent it to the eye thus : — 

Tboa Baying, fiom her side the fatal luy. 
Sad inMnuwDl Dfall cu WD. ifae look. 
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3. The sune piinciple may extend to the sboiteniDg cX 
Ike pawa -which interreDe between -words closely related 
to each other. — This will be illustnted by a almr erer the 
pause thus du»tened : — 

8»j fint, for Hmiwt IMm MMag tnm Aj vIm^ 
Nor Hw deep tndc of hell. 

4. Another expedient is, the enploynunt (tf Ihe Phnu* 
9f the Monototie, (ukI somettmes <^ the Riaiiig Ditenc,} 
UMlead of aHomag the votoe Id ftdl at &e pauses ^Aieh 
Hriemne between die related parts. Exam[je :~ 

On dw other side, 
locMiBed with indignaticM, Satan stood 
Untemfied, wd Ilka a cwMt hHiiMtd, 
That fiiea the length «t OphiudHW fang*, 
In the Aictie tfc j. 

Though tbeat are diatiaDt elemeHls, aad eacheapaUe of 
an indepmdent illustration, no tro are ofqnsed to each 
other, hut any or all (^ them may be combined to seouM 
OM oomrean object This the fiiUewing MaB(^ wiH 
sufficiently illustrate: — 

1. So apiJM our aire, atid by bia eountsDUiee wenwd 
Entering on stndlooH thoughts abstrase, which Kra 

Perc«iTiag, «b«s atn at nttnt In •IfU, 

WMi loiriiHH BijHtk tvm kec teu, 

itit icu< ihM »<■ irtH law 111 wlik hH M«r, 

BosB, and went forth among her fruits and ll«wat«i 

To Tieit how tbit prospered, bud and bloom, 

Haamnsiiir; they ■iiMrwBini spaui^a, 

Andf toDcliBd bj her ftlr teDduic«« o: 
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a. The ton wu siuk, ind aftBr hus tba arAK 
Of Hnnmoa, whose office ii to bring. 
Twilight apon the eaith, itum ubtur 
Tviit daj ud nif hi t and DOW from end to end 
Nioht'b hemiephere had veiled the horium idnnd : 
Wrih Satait, who lite fled beforB the dinatf 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, ■<>« inpnmti 

In BtdlUled tnai mud mlkc, b<al 

On Du'i dflitmctloD, mAUfra wMai nifht hap 

Of bMTln ga talBHlT, nAaiAW HETDBM^ 

■3. Ai the nm, wblcli hu kni twined iu fnc«ftilll]Ua|a (boat tba oat, 
■nd been Ufted b; li IniD duuldM, will, vhen Um hudy plant li rifted br the 

ibBBdtrtoii, cling roQod it vith its cueMing- tendrile, and bind np ita 
' dtattered bougha; soia it beaatifnlly ndkined b; Proridoioe, dial 
TOIuJf, wbat)tt*nered9nideBlud«raaBuitorBua la Ua banter hoan, 
should be bis staj and solace w.ben emitten with ■odden ealunity i 
winding heraelfinto the rugged recesBes of his natitre, tenderlj 
•nppoiting the dm^ng bend, and binding up the broken beait. 

i. So Bpabe the false diaaembler BnnBOBim; 
For neither Mah nor Abqu. can diicera 
Htpochist, the only evil that walks 

InTliiMa, eieept to Ood alone, 

Br Mi penolulTe will, throDgli heaTen and eMlb. 

5. Ma; the LIKI Siumrr in eueh dnedftil clnanMtuicei, and a DEATH 

■QDALtr SLoaiotra, be thelotof all whomTrsAMNr.DfirbiieverdeDO- 
unBtiT, CALL to espial* 



The exercise sug^ted in this section may well be c(m- 
tinued, for which examples may everywhere be found. It 
involTes an analysis of written language, which has to be 
made mentally by him who understands what he reads, 
whether he maizes it seDsible to the ear of the listener or 
not. But to the speaker, or to him who is accustomed to 
read aloud to others, it is not less necessary that he should 
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be ible to make others understand, than that he shoidd 
himself understand, what be speaks or reads. 

But this is not the only advantage to be derived frota 
this kind of exercise. Dr. Barber, when treating of this 
subject, takes occasion to ^>eak of the intimate connection 
between the arts of coiiq>ositlon and delivery. He re- 
markv: — *' It must be obvious, that such an analysis as is 
necessary to present a clear picture of thought in deliveiy, 
cannot &il to reveal the latent beauties as well as defects 
of compo^tion. The art of Rhetoric cannot fail to derive 
assistance from that of Elocution ; ance a careful consider- 
ation of the nice relations of thought in written language is 
constantly necessary to its practice. Every exertioa'of it 
consists in the application of a subtle test, by which com- 
position, as a medium of conr^ing thought and sentiment 
is tried. The arts of Rhetoric and Delivery are therefore 
intimately related and assist each other ; and we may remind 
those who affect great zeal for the one, and contenm the 
other, of what Bacon used to say, when he experienced a 
tempcnary difficulty from two passages of Scripture, which 
be could not immediately reconcile : — ' Ye are brethren, 
why strive ye?'" 



The question was once asked by the Bishop of Cloyne, 
in relation to Great Britain, " Whether half the learning of 
the kingdom was not lost Jbr wast of having a proper de- 
livery taught in our schools and colleges ?" and a similar 
inquiry cannot but force itself on any thou^tful observer, 
in regard to our own country. Our systems of education 
seem to be based on the suppostion, that nothing b essen- 
tially necessaiy to language but wordt. The graphic art. 
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tf pieaented in our ImxAs— eroi the text-books fiumbed 
fcr the use of efaildren, exUhits BoUiiDg but wmla, and 
uwrks indieatiBg the reati of the rmoe. In ngud to (he 
tones, tiai^taaes, quality of the TtHce, &c., &tej have no 
Tuible ^ns. For these we dejiend estirely on sature, and 
on the instructiotta of the lirng tescher. But in tenofaing 
a language of words, in the absence of ail dfectire instrac- 
tion in regud to this other language, eren the saggestions 
of nature are couDterTaited ; and in reading what tbej do 
not undentand, children first learn to lay a^de their natural 
tones and infleetionfl — the langni^ which tdooe eaa Inly 
express ^ feelings. ThtM eady they acquire reeding tones, 
widdy dUb<ait from the natural tones of speech ; and these 
too often, for want of correction, grow with their growth 
and itiengthen with their rtrength ; bom reading are trans- 
, feired to the reheaml upon the sti^ of what they commit 
from books; and thus not unfrequently the proi^snonat 
man — the pubhe qieaker even — engages in the hopeless 
luk f^ sustaining the cause of injured innocence, of rous- 
ing np an oppressed people to the arenging of their wrongs, 
or the still harder task erf* moTtug the deprared heart to the 
chtMce of a'course of riituous action, — by the use <^a lan- 
guage oi words. 

In view of such a state of things, Sheridan says,—" Whea 
we redect, that not only every thing which is pleasur- 
rijle, every thing which is forcible and affecting in utterance, 
but dso the most material point necessary to a fiill and dis- 
tinrt ctnnprefaen^on of the sense of what is uttered, depends 
apon the proper use of the Elements of Expressitm ; it may 
well astonish us to think, that so essential a part of lan> 
gaage should in a civilized country be wholly neglected. 
Niy *fron^ flmt oar yooA diould ntrf only be uiuoatructed 
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in tbe true nae of these, but in die litSe art that n osed, 
they should be eariy perrerted by fabe rirfes, irtlwly repug-- 
nant to those vhtch nature has ctearly peinted out to as. 
In consequence of which, tdl the noble ends which might 
be answ«ed in a free state, by a clear, lively, tmd i^ectiag 
public elocnliofl, are in a great measure lost to us. And 
how can it be otherwise, when we hare giveo op the TiTi- 
^Dg, eno^etic langoage, stai^wd by God hkns^ upon 
our nature, for that which is the cold, Hfetesi mrk o( art, 
and invention of man ? and bartered that whieh ean peii»> 
tntte the inmost recesses of the heart, for one wMcb (Kes in- 
the ear, or fades on As sight." This we hBred(Hie; and, 
strange to tell, have done it in Ae Tery face ^ die mi- 
versal admission, that while few can be moved bj rsMM, 
all can Jeet. 

Children should never be permitted to read what they 
cannot understand ; the schoolboy should never be per- 
mitted to comnit a piece for rehearsal upon the stage, till 
he has been taught the principles on which it should be 
read and spoken : and in our higher institutions of learning, 
all diat has been neglected in the preparatory training 
should be supplied by a patient system of practical instruc- 
tion, embracing every point which is essential to an efiec- 
tive and powerful delivery. But most of those who have 
charge of die business of dementaiy in^ruction, are them- 
selves ignorant of the very simplest elements of elocution ; 
nor in many of our higher seminaries of learning, is any 
but the most feeble attempt made to supply the defect of 
early education arising from this source. Even in some of 
our colleges, eveiy attempt to set forth this subject will be 
met with coldness and neglect. But may it not be hoped, 
tiiafr the time is near, whm a distinctioD shfdl be every- 
19 
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irboc made between those senuiuries and collq^e* which 
s»d out rrom tbor walls those who by a good delivpiy are 
prepared to make efiective Bse of all lb«r other acquisi- 
tions, and those whose siais haFe ooly their certificates and 
diplomas to present to the public as evidence ot (heir edu- 
cation. While speedi and reason are among the leading 
characteristics of man, it is mdancholy to reBect oa the 
enormoos waste of muomng power among the educated 
class of society, arinng firotn the neglect to cultivate the 
p ototr qfiptechl Our country abounds in good writers, 
irhile * good speaker is mlly almost a prodigy. The sole 
reason of this is, that lUietoric and all the ele^nces of 
ConpositioD are tangh^ while £k>ciition is left to nature . 
and to chance. 
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CHAPTER I. 
KLSUBNTS OF OBBTURS. 



Gsarms. is used in this Manual to include Ae irbok of 
tiie aetkm of Ae orator ; and embraces that part of deliTerj' 
vhich addresses itself to the eye, as distinguidied fimn the 
Voice OT that part which appeals to the ear. Beudea, 
therefore, what is more commonlf understood by gesture, it 
embraces the expression of the countenance and attitude, — 
every thing indeed by which the painter gives life to bit 
portrait or the parent commuDicates with his infent child. 

The fiist thing to be remarked in regard to the action 
q^npriate to the expresnon ot sentiment, and which con- 
sequently falls under our notice in this {Mrt of our Manoal, 
is, that it is natural. As evidence of diis, it is, next to the 
Umetj- die earUest language empl<7ed and the eariiest 
learned by tlie child. The one has been called the speech, 
the other, the hand-writing of nature. These constitute 
the only language which never deceives ; and the only 
language which is alike understood bj all — (he learned 
and the unlearned. Though natural, it is to seme ex- 
trat voluntary. "Thas,** in (he langu^ of Austin, 
" anger threatens, afiVig^t starts, joy laughs and dances, 
but nature does not by any means surest (except it may 
be to some chosen few) the most dignified or graceful ex- 
pressions of those variooa passions ; as may be sufiBciently 
observed ia Qu wttatorad OEtravaguoe aod umouth no- 
19* 221 
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tions of the ralgar, — m the gesticulations of mirth in tbar 
dances, and of anger in their quarrels. These, though 
they may be pertectly intelligible, and strongly enei^tic, 
degrade the person vho uses them from all pretensions to 
the character of liberality of miod, or of enlightened elo- 
qoence ; and are more liliely to excite in the cultivated 
spectator laughter or disgust, than the kindred pasaoft of 
the gesticulator." 

The>Sr*( stage ot gesture, then, as it m^ be oidiBd, cor- 
KipiHulfl wkb the natural tones of the Toice, and coaNits 
qf the ioTiaknteTy visible symbols of ezpreasion which oeo- 
oevt thonselTes with the stn»ger passions of the mbd, 
•uch as the motion of some of the muscles of the fiioe,.tfae 
change of the color of the couotenance, and certain sadden 
gesticuladoBa which aiNiieliiiies extend to the whole bodj[. 
l^esft an the ofl^ning of the natural sympntt^ which 
fxtats between the aotion of the mind and the material 
fioBte. But the eflecis oi this syn^iaUiy do not stop hat. 
It pranpts to a Taiiety of movements which are muidi 
more ondar the contnd of the will than those to \Aich we 
' have Kfened. These const^ute gesture in its ttcand stage, 
and by way <i distinctum may be called voluntary. Being 
to a certKu extent under the control of the will, they nwj 
be influenced by the Ibrce oi example, and may become 
aw]cw«rd by the imhalton of some bad model, or by being 
pat forth under the omistraiifts of natiual diffidence, or by 
the ttnploymeot of a roanuacript in delivery. From tlw 
same causes, gesture may be ^together suppreswl. — Ex- 
oesa of natural exoiteoieid too, may lead to too gieat rigid- 
ity of muscle, and to a total inattention, to the gestures ; 
•ad this can acarc^y fail to result in the entire alMence of 
•wy tiuoc jikfrgnce ID the nelioa cf the ^ei^er. £iM- 
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ture, tiiien, as an art, requires to be studied uot less &an 
Grammar or Ix^c. 

Hie Tohintaiy geshirea may well there£»e become the 
subject of inslntcHon. Hte muscks hy which they are 
made are all Toluntaiy mnsclea, not less than are Aose em* 
ployed in penmanship, or in playing upon a musical instru- 
ment ; and thus, by a course of private training similar to 
tiiat to which in these other cases they are subjected, they 
may be brou^t perfectly under the control of the will, so 
as to produce with all the precision of a natural habit such 
action as shall please instead of ofiending the eye. Such 
action, conadered merely as a matter of taste, has the same 
advantage over the awkward movemMits of the untutored 
speaker, as a neat and elegant dress has over the dovenly 
4apparel of a clown: it bespeaks the iaror and attenlioa 
of the hearer. But as the language of sentiment and feel- 
ing, it performs the higher office of arou^ng the mind of 
the speaker and inspiring him with feelings suitable to die 
subject and the occasion, of giving force and impressive- 
ness to the sentiments he utters, and thus of exciting and 
keeping alive an interest on Ae part of his auditory. By 
Ais feeling of interest alone, is the popular mind roused 
np to a full appreciation of the importance of the matter in 
hand. Yet all this is to be done, not by the employment 
of any artificial means, but by the use of the cultiimted na- 
tural powers. No afiectation can equal the simple dignity 
of nature, which however rarely becomes visible till freed 
from the rubbidi of artificial defects and poUriied by art. 

It may not appear perfectly obvious, Oiat a neglect of the 
principles of gesture may affect injuriously the character 
even of written composition. Yet who, if wanting in an 
efltctive elocoticHi, would atten^ ihetofieal • 
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or eloqumt amageaent, in a senium or discoiuse in- 
teitded to be ddivered by himself? So &r from this> to 
adopt the language of a distinguished vriler on this sutgect, 
"If even a figure or brilliant thought should occur to him, 
he rejects it as not of a {Hece, or in the language of Sterne, 
as * intended for another man ;' and if in his researches on 
hid subject, he meets with any thing beautiful as well as 
illustratiTe, he strips it of its ornaments, and clodies it in 
the plain garb of household labor. He blushes to intro- 
duce « figure too el^ant to be reckoned of his society, 
and vhicfa he knows not bow to present as be ought. To 
be able to write with spirit a rhetorical cooq>osition which 
a man is to pronounce himself, he must also feel his own 
ability to deliver it with spirit. And therefore the igno- 
rance or neglect of rhetorical delireiy must be considered . 
as one great impedimait to the progress even of written 
eloquoice." 

It ^ould be remariced in passing, that feeling cannot be 
expreraed by words alcaie, or even by the tones of the 
Toice : it finds its best, and oflttmes its only expression in 
the flash of passion on the cheek, in the speaking eye, the 
contracted brow, the compressed lip, the heaving breast, 
the trembling frame, — in the rigid muscle and the general 
bearing of the entire body. And when emotion or passion 
thus speaks, its language is often confined to no parti- 
cular part of the body, but the living frame as a whole 
sympathizes in the action. Still, in treating of this part of 
our general subject, to facilitate the imparting of instruction, 
as well as to furnish the materials for giving an intelligent 
description of the action of a speaker, an analysis of die 
dements of gesture, as arising from different parts of the 
body, will be fint fpv'ea. Soph aa analyos, — having a 
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reference however to &e actifm of the orator rather than 
the actor, — will be presented in the several sections of this 
chapter ; while the attention of the learner is succesavely 
called to the Feet aad Lower Limbs, the Head and Trunk, 
the £yea and Countenance, the Hand, and the Arm. — Some 
of the elements appropriated only to epic or dramadc ae- 
tion, win be noticed in the Appendix. 

This will lead to a somewhat minute detail of particulars, 
with all of which however the learner ^ould be made ac- 
quainted, that he may have a full knowledge of dl ftte 
means which nature and the best usage have placed at his 
command, not only for the purpose of enforcing sentiment, 
bat also for enablUig him to give interesting variety to the 
action by which this is to be eflecled. And he nu^ here 
be reminded, that oratory is no new art of mere modem 
invention ; but tha^ the principles irtiich we present are 
the same widi those which have come down over the lapse 
of more dian two thousand years ; and that the best models 
of excellence of our own time are those which approach 
nearest to the great mastera of antiquity, whose writings 
and opinions~have fortunately survived the wreck of much 
oQier matter. These principles Oien come to us with aO 
the authority which time and experience can impart to 
them. Had we competent teachers in Uiis department, and 
perfect models fbr the imitation of the young, the leamet 
might aim directly at the acquisition of great excellence in 
oratory. As it is, his first object should be to free himself 
from bad habits, and from all artificial constraints, then to 
avoid faults, and thus indirectly by frequent and continued 
practice to acquire the beauties and the graces which will 
naturally engrafiT themselves on hb (delivery. To the so- 
compJi^unent of (his end, Ais Part of our work is directed. 
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Tbs ptoprietj' of commenciDg this part of our subject 
with a considentioo of the Feet and Lower Limbs will 
bcpoiae obvious to the learner as we pass along. To the 
orator nothing is unimportant which contiibutei to the 
general impresnon he makes upon his audience ; and this 
depends very mateiially on the dignity and grace of his 
novements. And what particularly concerns us to remark 
at this point is, that digni^ and grace in the standing figure 
are known (o depend on the positions of the lower limbs, 
which should be such as to gire to the body both firmness 
of support and &cility of movement. Mere firmness or 
• stabili^ can be secured^ when combined with every degree 
of awkwardness ; and rude strength most frequently per- 
haps supports the weight of the body equally on both feet 
Firmness and grace however are combined, when the 
weight of the body is principally supported on one leg, and 
the other so phiced as to preserve the balance of the body 
and keep it from tottering, at the same time that it is left 
ftee to move at will. Austin has remarked, th^t this is the 
position adopted in the Apollo, the Antinous, and in other 
beautiful and well-executed statues. In tbta position, the 
foot which supports the body is to be firmly planted, and 
the body so erect that a perpendicular line let &11 from 
the centre of the neck should pass through the heel of that 
foot Either foot may thus support the body, and may be 
more or less advanced than the fi-ee foot ; thus giving four 
positions which are the only ones suited to oratory. The 
conditions of all these are, first, that the feet are to be 
■eparated from each other only three or four inches; 
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teamdh/t that the toes of the ft»ot which supports the body, 
as veil as of the other, should be turned moderately out- 
waid ; m>i Oairdly, that the feet should be so placed, that 
lines pas^g lengthwise through the two feet, shall cross 
each other under the heel of the foot least advanced. 

F^a Position of the Right Foot. 
In this position, the right foot is (irmly 
planted, and sustains the weight of the 
body. The left foot forms nearly a right 
angle with the other, and rests only on 
the ball of the great toe. — In the ground- 
plan of this figure, the right foot which 
rests firmly on the ground is deeply 
^ded; the part of the left whi(^ ' 
touches the ground is shaded li^tly. (See Fig. 1.) 

Second Position of the Right Foot. 
In this position also, the ri|^t foot is 
adruiced, while the wei^t of the body 
is on the left. — la the pkin therefore, 
the left fimt b deeply shaded ; and the c 
right, though it rests upon the ground 
throughout its whole extoit, is shaded 
more faintly. In this position, the an- 
gle which die feet make with each other 
fs but about 75 degrees. (See Fig. 2.) 

First Position of the Left Foot. 
This is in all respects analogous to the first pontion of 
the right foot. The plan presents that position rerersed. 
(See Fig. 3.) 
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Seamd PasUion ofikt ^ft Foot. 

Tins po»lioii likewise is in all respects analogous to die 
corresponding position of the lig^t foot, as Fig. 4 will 
diow. 

These are beliered to be the most natural and easty^ posi- 
tions which the speaker can assume; and jet wh^ first- 
attempted they may seem to require an effort. The learner 
will soon however find himself perfectly al ease in them, 
and lamiliarity will secure Aeir adoption as a matter of 
habit With this fomiUari^, alt attoition to studied ^eci~ 
ston or measured exactoess dlould be laid aside. Aflccta- 
tion and grace can nerer exist togedier. Though the 
sustaining foot is to be planted finnlj, and the knee of diat. 
leg straightened, yet there should be no contraction or 
rigidity of muscle ; and the othn foot and limb most be; 
kept relaxed. 

An observance of the foregoing rules wilt do mu<^ toi 
guard the learner against a rarMy of errors ; some of the 
most common of which we shall here notice. 
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Errors in the Postiion of the Feet. 

1. Jliesuatammgof 
the vei^ of the body 
m boOifiet equally.— 
This ia objectionable 
mninly, as rendering 
dhaages of positioo in- 
Gonrauent. (Seef^. 
6,6.) 

2. ITw throwing of 
the weight of the body 
Jvrward vpon the ball 

of the foot, instead of having it rest upon the heel. — This 
has less of firmness and less of digni^ than the erect atd- 
tude. 

3. Hie placing of the feet too close together.— T\ds di- 
minishea the base of support ; thus rendering the poaKoa 
less stable, and of course restricdng the free use of Ae anna 
in gesture. (See Fig. 7.) " 
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4. TJu t^xjratmg of the /eet too /or from autA othtT.'~ 
If thus placetl, and on a line with each other, there is pro- 
duced a very awkward and slovenly appearance ; and if 
the one is placed in advance of the other, a swa^feiing 
theatrical air is presented, entirely inconaistent with the 
nmpUcity of the posiliooa suited to the oiator. (See Figs. 
8, 9.) 

6. 7^ pointing o^ the toes ifraighi fonoard, or not 
tuning them outward to the extent of the angle above de- 
•cribed. — This may be combined with any of the faults . 
just named, and -viH greatly heighten the awkwardness of 
those positions. By itself, it diminishes the base of sup- 
port and thus renders the poalions of the body less stable ; 
and tends to expose the ^de of the speaker to his audience 
instead of the Aill front. 

6. 7Ae bending of the leg which should sustain the body, 
or the keeping of the fee oju straight and rigid. — ^I^ther 
of these errors of position throws the body into an ungrace- 
ful attitude. (See Figs. 10, 11, 12.) 

Fie- 10. jjr. II. tff. 11, 




Without referring at this, point to the occanons which 
call for changes of poation in the lower limbs, it may bt 
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itHtttked thai the only changes of poadon which seem to 
be required or admitted ia oratory — are advancing and re- 
Hring. Either of these movements may be made from 
-either of the four potions before described ; and the dt- 
lectiona which follow are de«gned simply to insure that 
these changes shall be made with the utmost simplicity, and 
■with an entire freedom from display. For this purpose they 
must be made under the following conditions : — Hrst, the 
.q)eaker must advand^or retire, when on the stage, by a 
-atep of (mly modemte length — something less than ^e ord^- 
narv walking step. Secondli/, the change must always 
eommence widk the free foot. Thirdly, the outward direo 
tion of the toes noted in the several positions must be pre> 
served during the changes ; and fourthly, the changes must 
be in the following order: — Ist. The advance Jrom the first 
potitioa of either /oot — ^is made bypassing into the first 
portion of the opposite foot ; and the advanix Jrom the 
second posilmi, by passing into the first position of the 
same foot. 2nd. Tordire Jrom the _^st position of either 
Jvot, it is only necessary to pass into the second position 
of the same foot ; and to retire Jrom the second position, to 
pass into the second position o[ the opposite foot. It may 
asdst,the learner, to remember that the at^ncevbould thus 
always bring him into the first position of one of the feet ; 
while in retirittg, he always fells into a second position.* 

* Note Td THE TaAoniB. — Heie positiotw and changes of po> 
Bitions, being tha moM easy and Bimple, bj & little practice become 
perTectW natural. An entire claM, or section of a clasB, mayadvan- 
tageouBly be trained togetlier in tbis kind of exercise. Fiist, let the 
elasB be required to take the second position of the right fool, (which 
for Convenianoe may here be designated by R. 2 ; and the other po- 
sitions in a correepondine manner.) Then let them be required to 
^adpanet and relire, acoordiag to the following table, which maj bs 
extended and e«nbiiwd, at the pleuuie of the teocheri 
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Tte obserrVDce of tkese mnple rdeiviO ranler m^ 
ehang^es of poahioB called for in onrtoiy easy atid natand, 
•t tbe Batoe time Aat it will aflbid a guamty against dt 
awkwanhieas or apparent afleotatKHi. The followiiig u« 
■nong Ae most oonmon enon in the eaptoyiirent ai tin 
lower limbs. 

Erron conaeded with Changts of PotUitm. 

1. 7%e movanait to the right or Uft, aa diati iiguithed 
fiwn the free movement forward and backward, in the n^ 
gnlar procen of advancing and retiring. — Such aideleBg 
inov«nieat8 may be proper for Ibe actor, though not o^ed 
for in ocatoi;; hence tbe notice of them is reserved ifor the 
Appendix. 

2. TV maktMgoftU tUp too l«ng er too thori. — ^Thfe 
theabical stride, and die short Auffing step of hentating 
timidity — are equally incoonstent with the true digni^ of 
tbe orator. 

3. Tht i^tett^ to change Ihe panHen by movvig Ok fMt 
tohkh supporf* tte hodf. — To move fliis foot requires two 
successive eSbrts, — tbe first being nfcessai; to set the foot 
Aee. Thiscoraplex movement is always nanecessary, and 
consequently awkward. 

From R. 3, adntice to R. I. Fmn h. i, adranoe to L. L 

" R. 1, relam " R. 3. " L. 1, letum " L. 3. 

" R. a, TBtiw " L. a. " L. a, retire " R. 8. 

" L. a, advanco " L. I. " R. a, adTaaee " S. I. 

- L. I, >4tmm« « R. 1. « R. 1, adranoe « L. 1. 

" R. 1, adTa«« " L. 1. « L, l.adTanea " R. 1. 

" L. 1, KMire " L. 3. " B. 1, retifa " R. 8. 

" h. 3, ratite " K. 3. " R. 3, retire " L. 3. 

At lirit, eaeh of thew chsngM shtmld be made fllowty, and the 

pceition ma; l>e viran which ihonld saeceed ; but aftor a ver; little 

practice, die onl)' direction given ahonld be— to adaatiu ot re^t, 

when caie rabat be takes to see that it be detw eotrKlt;. 
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4- IbBaAumciagviiih the toetpoiitiiag straight Jonaard, 
Of tiuaed Qutward by too amall an angle.— -This step, be- 
ndes appeariog less graceful, leaves tbe body unsupported 
on the fM« {t<«a which the toes are direrted. 

&. 3%e faHiag into a wrong posiiion after advaiuiag or 
ntiritig. — ^Ab; othei poedlioos, or modes of changing the 
poatioQ, than those already pointed out, are wanting both 
in simplicity and grace. 



SECTION III. 

nU HCAD AMD TKirKK.. 

- T^ attitude and general bearing of the wh<^ person 
depend on the position of the head and trunk ; and the 
position of theae diqieads so materially on the management 
of the feet and lower limbs, that if the rules of the pre- 
ceding sectton are cuefully observed, there is little danger 
that in regard to this any thing shall be wrong. 

In drama^c aetien, the head performs a veiy important 
part. Shame, pride, dislike, horror, and many other |nw- 
nona and feelings do not admit of a fidl expression but by 
the action of the head. Such action however has little to 
do with grave delivery, either in declamation or in oratory 
— whether in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the senate. 
The dignified self-possesnon suited to oratory preserves the 
head erect J, permitting it neither to fall forward upon the 
breast, to iucline to the side, nor to be thrown back in the 
attitude of bau^tineas or defiance. — The positions of the 
hodif too may be made in the highest degree significant, as 
-they may vary from the air of pride or disdain, which 
throws the body back from the persons addressed, — to the 
•prostration, whidi mada the utmost de^e of abasement 
20* 
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ntd hnnriHtf. Ontotj howeva requires obI; th» cKct 
"pmitkHi of ietf-Btutaincd dignity, sod atlowi bo narked 
deriatioD from this poaitioi]. 

To be more pariiciilar, — the body of die Bpeaker ■honld 
fie trril balBDced and soitaioed eretA on the BU{^x>ftiDg 
Kmb ; the bead likewise skoald be suatained with manli- 
tiess and grace ; he should front his audienoe — pretentiiig 
himself, as Quinlilian expresses it, aquo paMore, and with bis 
ftce as well as his breast directed to those whom he ad- 
dresses ; and die shrugging up of the shoulders should also be 
carefully guarded against.^Tbis perfectly erect position of 
the body and the head should faoverer yield to eveiy gesture 
of ibe Krm. That which uainly distii^isbes the move- 
menti of the livii^; body from those of the machine, is the 
sjnipatfay which prodttces a perfect corre^randrace in Ute 
action of all the p«tf. A temporary incUnation of tbs en- 
tire body in tbe direotton of the gesture of the am ia not 
then opposed to the rules here laid down. ' 

The felhwing are ammg the comraos errors which, it will 
be percored, are sit vaiianoe with the for^;oiRg directiooa: 

Errors w the Position of the Head and Trunk, 
I. The rigid square petition of the bodj/, 
which arises firom the constraioed poatioo 
of the supporting leg. — However such atti- 
tudes may be suited to a military man^ th«y 
find no countenance in the rules laid down 
for the orator. This is diunetrically opposed 
to what Cicero calls the viriMs JUxas late- 
rwn — the manly inctinadon of the sides, 
which is represented in E^g. 13 ; where it 
iq^an Ijbe suppiHtiiig-lta^ is not peipeo- 
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<Kcular, bnt inclined so u to bmig the centre of Qie body 
into the line of the supporting foot. The perpendicukr, . 
ngid posilitm of the supporting leg produces the cnor we 
would here describe; and in this erroneous position of the 
body, dieie will be less sjrmpsdiy with the movements of 
the arms, and consequently less of ease and grace, than in 
the position represented in the figure. 

3. TV Hettttting (oU ntrading ef Hit head too nuick. — 
This position presents an air of armgwiee or at least of in- 
diflvience ; and generally arises from the erroneous posi- 
tion of the lower ibnbs represented in Fig. 12, page 230, 
whtdi position has a tradency to throw the body also 
back loo far from the audience. — Hie errtM- oppMed to 
this, is the hanging of the head bathfiUij/ down. 

3. The reditmg of the httid towmdM the thatdder, pre- 
senting the appearance ef laiigwH' oi indolence. 

4. The motion of the head in gtitttre, unaccompamedmth _ 
tite arm and hand. — This error is more common with diosa 
who hare been accustomed to read from a manvscript, 
than with those who have trained themselves pn^riy to 
the practice of oratory. Indeed some motion of Ibe head 
is allowable in situations where gestures of the hand are 
not admitted, as in private conversation, or when one is 
reading or lecturing in a sitting posture. 

5. TV expoging of Ike side to the audience, instrad of die 
breast. — This generally aiises from . pcnnting the toee 
straight forward in the movements -^lich lead to chaises 
of position, instead of keeping them tamed outward ac- 
cording to flie rule. 

6. TV inclination of the badj/ forward, as when the 
sustaining limb is bent at (be knee, or the wngbt o( the 
body rests on the ball of the foot. 
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Ir- 1*- 7. 7%e taaggeritig protnaion of tht 

'tody r^res^ted la Fig. 14, which most 
XMBOKmly originates in too wide a sepa^ 
[■tioa of the feet. 

8. 7%e tnc^mA^um of the body to out 
tide, — ^This may aiise from a fault; posi- 
ion of the feet, or from a. habit of inclin- 
ing too much in the direction of the arm 
nhich is employed in gesture. 

9. 7%e ihrugging of the' ihouidarty 
^intilian condemns; and Demosthenes, 
piaclieed qtealdng with a qieai haA^ng 

jT his shoulder. 



SECTION IT. 

OF THB Bvn iWD coimrntiKCi. 
Tbebb is a sii^lar sympathy between the real feeling 
of the heart, and the ezpressioa of the countenance. Says 
Lavatar, — " When any pas^on is called into action, such 
passion is depicted by the motion of the muscles, and these 
motions are accompanied by a- strong palpitation of the 
heart. If the countenance be tranquil, it always denotes 
tranquillity in the re^on of the heart and breast." "Hence 
it appears," says the author of the Chironomia, " that the 
orator who would more others, must appear to be moved 
himself: that is, he must express bis emotions in his coun- 
tenance and by bis manner ; otherwise bb language will 
be contradicted by his looks, and his audience wilt be more 
inclined to believe them, which are the natural and sure 
indications aS the inward mind, than bis words, which 
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any cuSy b« ftigned, and may differ tnuoh from Ut mi 
iMrtimetits." 

The poww c^ expresnon is not posMned eqaally by all ; 
4»[t when pcH«a»ed, "it has," in the langmge of Sit Cfaaries 
Bell, '* a great share 4b human beauty ; wbedier in the 
living countenance, or in diat iirtiich tfie pencil presents, 
iiow difierant Ae tiraie r^vlarity of a mmly placid conn- 
teiance, Aotn what strikes the spectator when he bdwkb 
-dw indications of a great mind in that susceptibility of 
vmetion and enevgy , which marks the bnw and asiinates the 
«ye of the hero even in the calmest scenes of llfb. Hew hB- 
^nfitrtlag, vriKa compared with the insipid pretliness and re- 
g^\M features of an inanimate beauty, is tiiat saseeptibiKty 
which Ugfatens up the countenance and [days upon the fea- 
«fK3 «f a woman of sennlnli^, even while dw is unmoved ' 
l3y flay particular t^ection.— l^e full dear eye, the arched 
and movable eyebrow, (he smooth and polished forehead, 
•s indicating this kind of capacity, this susceptibility of emo- 
tion and power of exprcsuon, are grand features of human 
<diaracter and beauty,"* 

The eyes, more than any other feature by ftr, give cluh 
laeter to the erpression of the countenance. Thus children 
eaily team to look at the eyes of the parent or nurse 
to determine the real meaiung of Uie words they may 
have uttered. Even the dog learns to read the human 
countenance, and finds in his master's eyes the surest indi- 
cations of his will.— Who cannot distinguish between the 
honest toob of conscious innocence, and the impudent gaze 
of hardened guilt ; or between the downcast eye of modes^, 
and the averted and unsteady look of him whose heart is 

* Bdl'a Jn^my <fExpraiion. 
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AeiMtofdaricdflngDiandpurpoKi? And bow diienit 

is the ezpressMi of the eye when suSiiaed with tewi, aiut 
in^ieii fliuhiDg forth the nq>rcs8i(» of lurthrtilBeM and <^ 
joy !— 'The eye-lids, the eyebrows—vhich arepeculiaT to 
nan, sad even the chedcs, cootiibutt to the pioduetioQ vi 
.the Tarioas expressioas of the eye. 

The orator, then, should never wear spectacles, but aa a 
matter <A exbene necessity. Tfais, however, may pflrhapB 
be preferable to the habitual squint of the eye, wbieb, witJbr- 
oat great caie, is acquired by neni-m^ted perscns. On the 
eontnry, tbe eyes should be uncovered, and always witii a 
calm and imaSected expression be directed to the andteoce^ 
ttioug^ widwat bong fixed on any individoal so as to make 
liim a special object of address. 

The power possessed even by the eye of tbt brute has 
been recognised in all ages. To man alone, however, is 
givm the expressive forehead, tbe movable biow, the 
blushing cheek, and the lip which can express deriaioo, 
.contempt, and pride. la one rerpect, it is more important 
to attend to the lips, than even to d>e eyes. The mouth in 
particular being formed by soft parts, may, by bad habits 
or by indulgence in any depraved passion, permanently 
lose even its oiigioal characteristics of beauty; while 
homely features may acquire a beauty and symmetry not 
their own, by the exercise of benevolence, candor, and 
fidelity, anil the habitual practice of self-control. It is not 
to be doubted, that the innocent beauty which character- 
izes the face of early childhood, in thousands of instances 
has its soA oudines irretrievably marred and defaced by 
habits acquired perhaps by imitation, or by excessive inr 
dulgence in passion. In later life, habitual sorrow,, or 
anxiety, or envy, or a sour temper, as well as habits of in- 
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e and roluptuoasoeas, miy diire Scorn tbe Mua^ 
tenance evea diatiBguUdied beauty, and may impart to U 
traits whidi are not only devoid of all interest, but Ibtbid* 
ding and odensive.* 

Wi& the power possessed by the countenaitce of ex- 
preSBing the stronger emotions and paasioaB, orato^ rarely 
has to do. &it with its characteiistics of grace — thoM 
natiTe lineamentB which bespeak moral excellenee, wi> 
dom, integri^, and discretion, it has much to do. — Pliny 
has described the mouth of Pompey as a " moudi of |h«- 
bity" — OS probum ; and a foreign writer has spokra of itbe 
moHth of our Washington, as presented in the picture by 
Stewart, as strongly su^esting the idea of this oipn^ttan. 
The orator then should not be indifferent to the expression 
of the counteoaoce; he Aould hare even tbe forehead 
bare, and should take special care that the mouth and the 
}qis be in no way distorted during ddiveiy, but remain the 
true emblems of a dignified self-possession. 

Among the common errors to which these instructiona 
are opposed, may be mentioned the following : — 

Errors relating to the Eyes and Countenance. 

1. lie closing of tfie eifes ; tite staring, the vague v>ar^ 
dering or the motitmless abstractvmt^the eyes ; the fixing 
tjfthe eyes upon any individual of the audience; or the turn' 
*"g °f the eyes away from the audience. — No bad habits 
Vould more certainly attract attention than these, and none 

- * "The part* of the faaman fae« the moet raorvble and the moM 
cipTesBive. are the inner estiemiiiei of the ejebraw, and ihe angl* 
df [he mouth, and diese are precieely Ihe parts of the face which in 
brutes have lesAt expression ; for the bmtee have no eyebrowa, and 
no sowei of elerating or depressing the angle of the rooulb. . It ia 
in theee featuTes therefore that we should expect to find tbt musclos 
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mM b* noM vnuTetaaHy coad ww d. I& prdMOBODg 
Ml apoibaphe Ww«v«r^ o« addriiwng some TODOtc ofajcst, 
OT apeakiDg of aotM distant scene, Ha vjv may be fiw a 
time withdrawn inHo the lodience. 

9. I7W i m M gam tK (mts, «x«ap( on ocsomdh* vtorthfof 
tmk MciteMNJ.— DoBostheoM u lud often to bare wept, 
wbe* engaged ia pkadiag capital causea A diatioguidied 
Boman writer has said, " It was a common o bwm tiaD ia 
Cbeeee, that wcnthy men are easily mored, sad ppoee to 
tens." A graatei than the worthjr men of Qcaeee, emt 
Lo(d, wept ad tbe grare td bis fiiend ; and again iriim he 
appnadttd Jenualem — that devoted city, he wept over it, 
as be nttawd the inimitably beautifbl exclimtation sowoidiy 
of him " who spake as never man ^»ke." Aostia says, in 
regard to Ais subject :—** When manly finnness must be 
sapposed to give way, under the uremediable loss of ytbat 
is most dear ; tears are albwed to speak the anguish of tbs' 
heart. The wariike Rtchmond in Sfaidcspeaie's Richard 
HI. is not lowered in the estimation of the audience, by his 
efiiinon of tears on hearing (rf* the murder c^ his ftmligr by 
the ^rant The tear of humanity is also a bri^t gem in 
the ^e of the judge who pronounces the awful sentence 
of die taw upon a criminal, who mi^t hare been expected 
to fulfil better hopes." — ^Tears being tbe strongest ^mb<d 
of emotion, should thus be leserred for occasions worthy 
of them. 

3. 7A« allowing of the firekead or any part of the fact 
toit catered, m amatquettee tfa kmg gna&of^lu^. — 
This bears the marks of effeminacy, and cooisequently de- 
notes from the d^ity of the orator. 

4. TV unmeapuig frown, or any occational working iff 
(Ac cyifrroHfc I» lib* «MBBti, (As w m n wiiiy wmSU, or afr 
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or Joidmg than uftm taeh other, as willi a sort of s^-com* 
placene;,— <slLould be avoided as at Jeast tending to dt8< 
tract the mind of Ihe Iwarer, and «a beiqg ottoi positive^ 
s0ienaT«. 



ev ma sAint. 

The e^resstreness of wbat is ububDjt called gettwrt 
depends on the lisnd. Next to tbe tones of the voice atti 
fte countenance, the faand perhaps has the greatest vaiie^ 
and power of expression. Says l%eridan: — ^*'Eveiy one 
knows that with tiic hands we oan demand, or promise ; 
call, dismiss ; threaten, supplicate; ask, deny; «how joy, 
sorrow, detestation, fear, confession, penitence, admiration, 
reject ; and many other things now in common use. But 
bow much further their powers mi^ he cutied, tbrou^ 
our neglect of ttsaig them we little know." 

Tb« poMtions of the band an described by Austin,* by 
refening succes.'UTely to the four iollowing circumstances : 
1. The disposition of die fingers. 2. The manner in which 
the pahn is presented. 3. Tbe combined dispoEdtion of 
both hands. 4. The parts of the body on which they are 
oceanonally placed. 

L The Di^otUioH o/ike FbtgBFt. 

The natwvl atale of the fingers, when the ann is hanging 

freely by Ae side or employed in unimpassioned gesture, is 
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Hat in irliH^ Ae hand it fully c^>ai, with the Ibre-finger 
■early atnigfat and spparated fr(»n tbe middle finger; tfae 
middle finger is more bended, and rests partly on the tbird 
finger, irtiich it gently touches ; the little finger is still more 
bended, and separated finrn the third finger; vhile the 
thumb u withdrawn entirely fixwi the palm, and without 
eoDstnunt tamed a little upward wtd outward. This por- 
tion is represented in Fig. 16. This 
arrangement of the fingers is obserred 
. in the Venus de Medids, and in others 
of the most eminent specimens of both statuary and paint- 
ing. Even though it may at -fiist seem difficult to some 
learners, it will by a little practice become to them as it 
indeed i» — the naha-al state of (he hand. 

The extended position presents the fingers separated fR»a 
each other, and neaHy straight ; and is indicatire of warn 
excitement. (Sec Fig. 16.) ^ 




The clmched state presents the hand closed, and the 
thumb lapped orer the middle finger. (See f^g. 17.) 

The coUecUd state is that in which the ends of all the 
fingers are gently inclined towards, ot touch the end of the 
thumb.— (See Fig. 18.) TTiis is the stele of the fingers, 
when the hand in gesture is brought up near to the oppo- 
nte shoulder, preparatory to being extended in the contrary 
direction. 

The index dengnates the pointing position, in which the 
fbr»-fingn is extended, while the otben diould all b* 
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tuined iDwaid, ud conbscted vkh a degree of tone pio> 
portioned to the energy of tke speaker. (iSee f^gs. 19^ 
SO, 21.) 




in toAuA the Paim id prttenttd. 



The band is said to be prone, wben the palm is tunied 
downward. 

It is said to be sti^me, when the palm is turned iqiward. 

It is said to be uaoard, when the palm is turned toward 
die breast, and (he thumb erect. 

It is said to be ouiword, when the paJm is turned from 
.&e body, and the thumb downward. 

It is said to be vertical, when the plane. of the palm is 
perpendicular to the hoiizon, the fingers pointing upward. 

These portions of the palm, thou^ sufficiently signifi- 
cant and expresMve, arc seldom employed in ordinary de- 
damation, or sober dignifieddelivery. For future reference 
bowerer, they are here noticed. — lie position of the hand, 
as r^rds the pahn, most suitable to be adopted by the 
public speaker, is that which presents an incUnatitm frou 
(be supine position of about 45°, and accompanied with a 
slight bend of the wrist downward, in the direction of the 
litde finger, (See Fig. 22.) — This, possesang the elements 
of freedom aad grace, and being less "*■ **- 

likely to weary any of _ the muscles of 
the hand or wrist, may be designated 
the natwal poatioa <^ the palm, and 
riiould not be deviated from without ^ 
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gani eawe. h dedflnHrfSOo- ani oratory, Ae mfnnl post^' 
IJM effteisgers A«BMbeprewDUidTritbthupori(iDn«f 
the palm. 

3. JJi^ambimdJJupfmiiimtifBotk Hands. 
Aft these poMtions beloD£ to Awnatic a^ioiv^ c^ 
ion (^ them ia reserved for the Appendix. 



4. 2Vi>brftfl^AeAodyon idMcA A< Amditflfw 
These will be barely enumerated. The hand may be 



htfhe Btwif, in «r ^pea! to coascience, 
n giving expresuon to any strong intennJ 
>tiea. (See Fig. 33.) 
M M« .^wj, to express shame or grief, 
B Fig. 86.) 

"hi Me Zips-, as an injanctSon cpf sileoce.^ 
^ fore>finger on the Kps expresses the same 
,g. (See Fig. 97.) 

Jn the FereRead, to ibdicate pain or di»- 
». (See Fig. 88.)— When the hand is 
ngfat up to the for^eed or to the eyes, (he 
kead is moved forward to meet it. 

Oi tke C%wi, iB deliberatioD, or intense thought. (See 
Rg. 89.) 

These gestures are Tare, and are always significant ; the 
band upon the breast bong the only one ever called fat in 
ordmaiy address. This is perfi»tned with the aim in a& 
nnaflected position, the band inward, and the middle of the 
second and third fingers Greatly upi» the heart. 
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Errtyrt connected toUh the Potitiont of iht .Hand. 

1. The employmeot, in ordinary unexcited deliTeiy, of 
any otfier ttate i^ the fingert, than that designated as Uie 
natural ttaie ; also am/ fauUy mode of presenting the ex- 
tended, clenched, collected, or pointing portions. 

2. The moving of the fingers about in on ind^iiaie num- 
ner, or upon,themsetves, or the clenching of the hand, irhen 
it ia banging by the ude, where it ought to be perfectly at 
lest. 

3. The too frequent presentation of the jirlm in the other 
potilimu which Aotie been detcribed, instead of that which 
is nailed its natvral position. 

' 4. The placing of the hand e^ewite, equidistant from 

prone and supine, as represented in ^'*^ 

Fig. 24 ; which has no meaning but 

as a childish imitation of the act of ' 7^ ''^ ' ( , 

living or splilting. 

5. The hollowing of the palm, by approximating the 
fingers and thumb to it. An open pahn adds both grace and 
energy to delivery, 

6. The use of the tremuloui motion of the band, without 
any assignable reason. 

7. The bringing ^the Itoo hmidt U^her, as in clasping; 
tbem, laying the one in the othn*, crossing the fingers, &c. 
To ordinary delivery, these are not appropriate, whatever 
significance some of them may have as the symbols of 
excited passion. 

8. The bringimg of th^hmtd to the fatty or the laying of 
it on any part of the body, except when the sentiment exr 
pressly demands it 

9. Instead of placing the hand on the heart in the man- 

21" 
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ner prascribed, Hu toadtutfi (jftht hmtt tciih the thmmh or 
thei^ of the Jbtgert, the placing (^ the hand in the wrong 
ftace, as on the pit of the riomacfa, loo ftr tcnrard the left 
nde, or too high up on the bresst, alsa a wro)^ potitim of 
tie arm, ws when it b Ornde to bug the body, or when tbr 
dbov is unnstunnf tfirown out from the body. 

10. 7%e tmployittg of^ htmi in adjusSng any part of 
Ok elotkhg, in bnuMng vp ^ htdr, in Jlomis hi ng a hand' 
Icereki^, tn TJiaving a boohor tumir^ wer its paget tner^f 
a$ a matter inhabit, and vhm no necesu^ demands it — ' 
The orator is denied no privilege of usiiig his hand, in 
faelfnng bimself to a glass of water, or using a handkerchief^ 
when bb convenience demands it ; but then tins ^tnild, a» 
tkr as possible, be done during Ae paragraphic resta, so as 
not to nbstract or interfere with the regular current of bia 
.delivery. And even in dnng this, all affected, finical po- 
sitions of the band should be avoided, as well as tbose- 
-which are peculiar and awkward. 



SECTION VI. 

or THE ARM. 

The arm performs but a subordinate part in gesture, if 
being little more than the agent for moving &e band. The 
perfbrmance of this office however is sufficient to give It 
great importance in the action of the CHUtor. Every natural 
expression of feeling is characterized by its Mmplicity ; and 
in their simplicity, the movements of the arm find the chief 
element of grace. Ornament is «ot to be sought at1:er, as 
B primary excellence ; as a secondary excellence however, 
it should not be undervalued. Awkward gestures detract 
fiXHn the force of the sMtimento deUrered, instead of adding 
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to it, by withdrawing the mind from the matter to the man* 
ner — from the subjeet in hand to the action of the speaker. 
These then dieuld be most sedulously avoided ; and to aid 
the learner in adopting a fr«e and graceful action of the 
arm, the following suggestions- are made. 

First, — The aelion of the arm should always be free and 
uncenstraiDcd, appearing to proceed rather from' the shoid- 
der than from the ellww ; Uiou^ care should he taken,, 
that the elbow be neither straight, nor rigid and stiff'. 

Second.— TUm arm should be so moved, that the band 
should always dcsuilM curved lines, instead of those wbicb 
ace straight and angular. The curve is the line of beau^ ; 
and grace in the action of the arm depends very materially 
on the observance of this principle. 

."Rird. — In all ordibary gestures, the motion of the hand 
through vertieal or horizontal cvrves is deemed more grace- 
ful dian that through lines oblique to these. — The lines 
employed for this purpose are presented in Fig. 25. Let 
the line z f n be considered- a part of ibe vertical circle 
passing down \aJ¥afU of the speaker's body. Let z e E e z 
be another vertical circle crossing this one at z and r, and 
passing each side of the speaker. This may be called the 
primitive or extended circle. Half way between these two 
circles, and cutting them at z and B, let two oblique cir> 
-cles, z o s 6 z and z c s b z, be supposed to pass — the dot- 
ted part of the circles being back of the primitive circle. 
And let the centre of the speaker's breast — the point from 
which the movements of the arms may be conceived to 
emanate, be supposed in the centre of this imag^ary sphere. 
These circles will represent the lines in which the vertical 
movements of the hands are made, — without however in- 
tending to tmply, that matliematical predion in this respect 
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it aHher practicable or desirable. The right band maj 
more easily and gracefully anywhere in the lines z e s, z o 
K, z f H, and occasiooall;, though with less ease or grace, in 
(be line z c b. The left hand moves through the corre- 
qmnding lines on the other side. 

" These circles are-crossed by three others, the first HUH, 
at the elevation of the speaker's breast, and here designated 
as honzorUal, another D D D, deprested 45° below, and the-, 
other E E £ devoted 45° above the first, and both parallel 
to it. — These latter drcles represent the lines in which the 
transrene movemsits of the hand are made, — the right 
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hand inthotrt difEculty pasang front c on Ae left back ta k 
OB the right, while the left may pass ftooi o to &. These 
tDDvenents are reversed and made Mnoartf 'when the hmd 
is to be placed upon the breast op other pert of the body. 

Fourth.- — ^A mere swing of the arm, even Aou^ it is ia 
a curved line, and though it is ia itself ever so gracefVi^ 
d'oes^ not accomplish Ifte most important objects of gesture. 
In gEraeral, there sbovtd be a poM, at i^ich the gesturs 
ef the band should abn^tttjf terminaU. This remark np^ 
pties more parlienlarly howevCT to the Kfovement in Ae 
Tcrtieal rireles. And the points at whicb the gestures of 
the hand should thus terminate are the points at which 
these verticd and transverse circles cut each other. Allow- 
ing the right haad then occaNonally to cross the body to 
the circle z c b, and also to be thrown back, as it some- 
times is, to the circle z b b, th«e is presented the following 
regular system of gestures, depending on the position of the 
arm and harMl at the time the gesture terminates, each of 
which will be de^gnated by a name for convenience of 
future reference, and illustrated by a figure. 

Systematic Positiont of Ox Araa. 
The band directed 
towards 

D c, gives Qie Downward Cross gesture. See Fig. 26. 
D f, " " Downward Front gesture. See Fig, 27. 
" ** Downward Oblique gesture. See Fig. 28. 
' *' Downward Extended gesture. See I^. !!9. 
D b, "' " Downward Backward gesture, S^ Fig. 30. 

The hand directed 
towards 
H c, gives &e Horiaontal Cross gesture. See Fig. 31. 
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m f, gires the Hoiizontal Front geBture, See Hg. 32. 

H o, *' " Horizoatal Oblique gesture. See Fig. 33. 

■ e, " " Uoriswtal Extended gesture. See Fig. 34. 

B b, ** " Horixontal Backward gesture. See Fig. 35. 

The hand directed 
towards 

B c, givea the Elented Cross gesture. See Fig. 36, 

Kt, " " Elevated Front gesture. See Fig. 37. 

so, " " Elevated ObUque gesture. See Fig. 3S. 

ce, '* " Elevated Extended gesture. See Fig. 39. 

B b, " *< Elevated Backward gesture. See Fig. 40. 
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With regard to these positions, though thus raaHiemati- 
cally defiDei, the learner will understand, that ta ^iproxi- 
matioa to the points designated ia Fig. 25 ia all that is 
intended. The gesture should doiditless ternnoate V near 
these points as conrenient ; though any appcreni care in 
regard to this is to be avuded ; and especblly would the 
following of the hands b; the eye, as if to assist an adjust- 
ing the geitiiM, be a great &ilt. 

To complete tlus system of poeidons of the urn, thoe 
should be added its poations in a state of nsl, (see Fig. 
13, p. S34 ;) and when pointing to the zetdth. {Set Fig. 
41.) 

'*'■ "■ It should be added, that for every portion 

ve hare given of the right band, there is a 
carre^nding one tbr the lefl ; and aW that 
both hands may be brought into these por- 
tions at the same time.— To indicate still 
further the variety of gestures of which this 
fffstem fiimisheS the bains, it may be re- 
marked that those already noticed have ex- 
clusive reference tQ the relative position of 
the hand at the termination c^ the gesture, 
without regard to the extent of &e sweep 
by which the arm has been brought to this 
position, or to tbe direction or the r^ndity 
of its movement. — And still ferther, these gestures have 
been designated with reference to the direcdoa of dte hand 
from the centre of flie breast of tbe speaker, without regard 
to the degree to which the am is extended. In the system 
of figures just given, (see Figs. 26 — 40,) the beldest posi- 
tions were delineated, suited to excited and stiiriag elo- 
quence ; whereas Qie colloqiual elevations of the arm, as 
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tkey may be called, are much less strongly ma^ed. For 
examples of these moderate po^dotu, see Figs. 42, 43, 44 ; 
and compare (hem with Figs. 29, 34^ 39. The pecidhritf 



/ 
/ 
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of diese poBitiom is, that the ann is held nearer to the side, 
and the elbow is more bended.* 



• Errors in the Pontums <^ the .Arms. 

1. JiU constraint movements of the arm, proceeding 
only from the elbow ; with the opposite feult of throwing 
the arm out strmght and rigid. — These are, both opposed to 



"NoTK TO TBI TiAcnER. — TTie improvement of the Isainer 
hMe, ma elsewhere in many other parts of thU Manual, depends 
entirely on practice, and on Ruch a familiarity as will make these 
movemcDts aeem to him more natural than any ofhers, when he 
comes to the exercise of Bpeahing. Thia may be sncceasfully ac- 
compliahed by a coorve of training aomeihlng like the following ; — 

Let a claea, or section of a class, take their posiiion in the floor, — 
all oceopying die aeccnd poeition of the right foo^ with die hands 
■treat. Then, 

I. Let them present the tufura/ftofi of the right hand in several 
of these positions of Ihe arm ; while the lel^ hand remains at rest. 

5. Let Uie same he done with the left hand,— carefully obBcrving- 
the position of the finerers, both in the hand which is employed in 
gfeature and in that which is at rest. — Let these exercises be con- 
tinued, till the perfect commend of the fingers is acquired in the 
Tarions positions of the arm. 

3. Direct epecial attention to the positions of the arms, both right 
and leli, while the learner passes through the positions regularly, 
as laid down in the system.— In Fig. S5, the Roman letters, mark 
the points to which the right hand may be directed ; those which 
the left hand alone can reach are marked with Tidies i while sU the 
points o, f, and c, are reached in common by both hands. 

4. When these positions taken regularly can all be executed with 
suSiclent ease and grace, then the learner may be required to pass 
from one to another indiscriminately, — with reference to mailing the 
transitions gracefully and in curved lines, instead of passing from 
the one to the other in a straight line, by the shortest course. 

6. The learner may be required to distinguish, in his preliminary 
practice, between the colloquial gestures, or those of moderate ez< 
tent, and the bolder gestures which bear the same name, suited to 
the drama and the more elevated efforts of the orator. 

Other exercises will suggest themselves to the teacher. When, 
as in this case, habile of action are to be formed, he need not faai 
Taiyiug or repeating the exerciae too roach. , 
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freedom ; and while the former is feeble in its expression, 
the latter is mechanical and awkward. 

2. All movements of the arm wbich cause the hand to 
desciibe strtagM lines or angles, instead of curves. — Some 
such morements may be sufficienUy significant, and as such 
may be employed ; but they have little of grace or beau^ 
to recommend them. 

3. Tfie employment of any other Umes of gesture than these 
already pmnted out ; or the too frequent use of any one or 
two of these, either vertical or transverse, to the neglect of 
the others. — The former ifl inexpressive ; the latter will not 
only often be inexpressive, but must also be monotonous 
and tiresome. 

4. The inward sweep of the arm, instead of the outward, 
downward, or upward. — When the arm moves in the trans- 
verse curves, the movement of the hand should be clearly 
outward from the body ; and when it moves in the vertical 
lines, its movement should be downward or upward, but 
not inward. The inward sweep of the arm is called for 
only when the hand is to be placed upon some part of the 
body ; unless perhaps it may incline slightly inward in the 
cross gesture. 

5. T/)e disregard of the points at which the gesture shmild 
terminate. — Indefinite sweeps of the arm are but unmeaning 
flourishes, which more frequently disgust than please. 

6. Thetoofrequerd use of the cross gestures. — The only 
use of this gesture is to call attention to objects on the other . 
side of the speaker from that of the ann employed, or in the 
expression of antithetic ideas ; and in neither case should 
the arm often lise above the downward cross gesture. 



As in the First Part of this Manual, so here, will the 
attentive learner be struck with the extent of nature's pro- 
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vinon for flie prodactiOD ^variety in the means of RlilinE; 
to the effect of mere verbal expression. Alrva'ly mus' i- 
be perfectly obyioua, that there never can be ftccasinn Pt 
the dull repetition of the same gesture, or of any tinirnnii 
Buccession of gestures. The principles however on wbirli 
this variety b secured, will be much more fulJy deve!(>)<c>>l 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER li. 
PRACTICAL APPUCATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The symbols by the aid of which sentiment and feeling 
~are enforced, whether they belong to the tones or to the 
gestures, can be judiciously applied only by study and 
care. Even if it should appear that nature has in any in* 
stance made an omtor without these, no one ought in his 
own case to make tliis an occa^on of relying solely on the 
nninstructed and unaided impulses of nature. All are not 
equally gilled. Few who have attained any considerable 
de^e of excellence, but have bad to cuMvaU their natural 
powers by diligent application and persevering effort ; nor 
will he who has any just estimate of the value of the priae 
to be secured, complaia of the price by which alone it can 
be bought. 

The chief object of tbese instructions is to train the orator, 
and not the actor. Hence we place at the foundation of 
all effective actios — real feeling. To this we attach so - 
much importance, as to allow that it will compensate many 
of the smaller blemishes of delivery, and many departures 
from the rules of ^lict propriety in action. But the learper 
should understand, that there is no incongruity between 
feeling and the highest grace in action. To secure the 
latter however, when the feelings are enlisted in the thought 
and the occasion, habits of graceful gesture must have been 
previously formed ; and these must be formed by private 
practice. In this way also, persojial defects may often be 
concealed, by a judicious selection from among ie various 
positions and gestures allowed. 

For the purpose of aiding the learner in his preliminary 
practice, I shall show in the several sections of thb cha[M«r 
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how die ehmentt ofgetbtre already described can be beat 
iq>plied to practice, so aa to confonn to die decisioas of 
good taste, and to the usage of our best speakers. 



Tbe importmce of the introdactmy moTements of th« 
public speaker will appear from two brief consderatiom. 
Firtt, — it is from these the audience receire their first im- 
pressions of the speaker. If he is a stranger, Aey have 
nothing else from which to judge of the man. SecomUy, 
their minds are then perfec^y free to criticise his manner, 
since they are not supposed to be occupied by any thing 
else. These movements then demand special attention. 
He should omit no proper mode of expressing respect for 
those before him, and of bespeaking their favor. Affecta- 
tion or <lisp)ay are peculiarly inappropriate at this time, 
when the air of modesly alone can please. 

In general terms, so far as movement and -gesture are 
concerned, the orator ^oukl present himself to the audience 
modestly, and without any show of self-con (ideoce ; at the 
sane time that he avoids obsequiousness, and every thing 
opposed to true dignity and self-respect. His countenance 
should be composed, and he should look at those before 
him without any approach to a stare ; nor hasten to com- 
mence his speech, which should seem to be dictated by a 
consciousness of its importance. 

First, then, widi suitable deliberation, and with a step of 
but moderate length, he should take his position ; and if, 
firom his first appearance, his face is not directed to (he 
Budieoce, he sbould bring hioiself mto his positioa by a 
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gentle sweep, rather than ^rn abruptly on his heel or by a 
swing oi' the body. 

Secondly, the bow, which is the mast marked and ap- 
- pmpriate symbol of respect, ^ould be made wbile the 
spt^aker advances to the first position of the right foot. This 
is specially important in the case of the opening-bow : the 
final bow, before leaving the stage, may be made with the 
left foot advanced, if such is his position on closing his 
xpeech. 

Thirdly. In the graceful bow, (1) there fw.v. 
should be a gentle bend of the whole 
body ; (2) the equilibrium of the body 
should be so adjusted as not to throw the 
weight of the body forward upcm the ball 
of the foot ; (3) the eyes should not be pei^ 
mined to fall below those of the persons ad- 
dressed ; and (4) the arms should slightly 
incline forward and inward, as they naturally 
do when the body is bent, but without any 
apparent voluntary effort. — This position is 
represented in Fig. 45. ^^ 

Fourlhly, in the act of returning to the erect portion, 
from the introductory bow, the speaker should &I1 back 
into ihe second position of the advanced foot. In this por- 
tion, without any delay, he commences speaking. Indeed 
the address — "Mr. President," or "Mr. Speaker," when 
it occurs, may be pronounced while in the act of fiilling 
back into this — the speaking attitude.* 



the bow and then &U immediately back into the speaking attitude. 
1b ease of a clasi,- Ihia laaj be done by ueUoru, till a gooi degraa 
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SECTION n. 
or Mtmon ird but. 

While engaged in the act of spealc'mg, tbere b do such 
filing as a rest of the entire person. The motion however 
is not indiscrinuDate ; hence we here bring together some 
general remarks on the principles by which the action of 
the speaker is to be regulated. The outline we here draw 
will be left to be filled up by the taste and good sense oi 
thespealcer. 

As regards the Put, there are two c^ponte errors, — that 
of keeping thsn too Jixed and immovable, and that of too 
great restlessnas. The only movements, as we hare seen, 
allowed in ordinaiy declamation, are adinBuirtg and retir- 
ing. The ^eaker diould advance in the more earnest 
parts of the declamation, while he retires only in the less 
animated parts, and at the close of the paragraphs. The 
point at which the speaker advances, should be when tbe 
hand is brought into one of the Jroni positions, on some 
emphatic word ; and the paragraphic rest should always be 
made with the feet in tbe seccmd portion, eitherof the right 
or the left fooL 

Of the Ikad and Tmnk, it may be remarked, that they 
have bnt a slight motion, except merely in sympathy with 

of correctness is acquired; then let them, one bu one, in presen™ of 
the class, enter upon the stage, present themseiTes to the audience, 
fall back into the epeaktn? attitude, retire, advance, &;c., under die- 
direction of the teacner. This makes the learner familiar with (he 
stap«, and gives him a power of Belf-posteeston, which can, it ia 
believed, in no other way be so readitj acquired. This maj be fol- 
lowed bjr the rehearsal of very short pieces — mere paragraphs, for 
Ihn purpose of training him to the inlioductorr movements, and to 
entering upon and leavinjip the stage with ease and grace. — The 
•tudy of the next two sections will prepare him for practice on 
longer pieces, at^ he shall be fully exercised in these more ele- 
venteTT iMsons. 
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ttie anus and lower limbs. Embariassment someHioes 
keeps the body fixed like a post, and m^es die head mo- 
tionlesa. These are bults ; and so also are all writhings 
of the body, shrugging of the shoulders, and sudden turn- 
ing and jerking of the head, as well as all gestures of the 
bead for the enforcing of sentiment, when not accompanied 
with Uie hand. 

The Eyes and Qmnienarux r^ the !^eaker are always to 
be employed. It b by these that an audience conceives 
itself able to read the real feelings of the speaker, and to 
jwdge of his sincerity. While in the act of speaking, the 
eye of the speaker should search out the eye of every hearer, 
to give to bis address the character of a personal appeal ; 
but without being fixed on any one so as to call the atten- 
tion* of others to him as the subject of remark. This cau- 
tion is particulaiiy necessary, when emplojHng the language 
of invective or public censure, lest individuals should be 
offended with the idea of b^ng publicly held up as exam- 
ines of the vices condemned. Even during the rests of the 
FMce, and particularly during the emphatic pauses, the eya 
and countenance of the orator are full of expression. That 
which is uttered silec such pause receives a part of its im- 
pressireness from the idea that it comes forth warm from 
the heart, the very (^rations of which have been seen in 
the countenance and the gesture. 

Of the movements of the Hands and ^rms I shall ^eak 
more at length ; and for this purpose E^all devote to them 
the next section. Here however it may be remarked, that 
the arms and hands of the speaker, when not employed in 
gesture, should hang freely by the side, witbout.tbe action 
of a muscle. When entering upon the stage then, and till 
they are called into reqoiffition for gesture, tiie young de- 
elaimer is simply « to let them alone." If he can succeed 
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in dwag- this, die idei of awkwwdaes^ so fitr as Aey am 
txatcemed, will occur only to himselt At die close of the 
last gesture, likewise, fnot to the teimuiatioD of a piece or 
paragraph, the hands ^ould Sa& to rest by the side. — Thus 
it appears that the rest of the hand, after it has once been 
laiaed in gesture, has a meaning, not less than an; other 
action. 



SECTION in. 



Fif.lA. 



1. OfUte h4md to be employed. — A full deTeloiHuent of 
this subject iirill invoh'e a brief reference to a variety of 
circumstances connected with delivery. — When dte speaker 
is reading the senliments of another from the page (^ a 
book, Ibe book should be held in the lell band, directly in 
front of the breast, and some six inches from the body ; and 
should be so &r depressed as not to conceal from tbe audi- 
hk-*J- ence the face of the reader. 
Any gesture made by the 
reader thus embarrassed, must 
be made with the right hand ; 
. and even this band, when not 
needed for purposes of ges- 
ture, may gently touch the 
mai^n oroomer of the book, 
to assist in turning over the 
leaves. (See Fig. 46.) In 
^reading an original compo- 
sition, more ge^ure is ex- 
pected, but yet it must be confined to the right hand^ 
(See Pig. 47.) In either case tbe eyes should be taken 
feiffl the book as often as possible without producing 
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embumsEment; end this should be done particularly at th^ 
diose of the periods. — Any paper which the orator maji 
choose to bold should be held in the left haod ; and except 
in cases of marked energy, this hand thus employed should 
not be used in gesture ; and Aen, never except in connec- 
tion with the other. — In reading from a manuscript, as in 
the pulpit, the left hand should rarely be used. 

Even ip ordinary delivery, when both hands are &ee, 
die right hand takes the decided precedence in gesture. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to enumerate some of the occa- 
sions on which the left hand may be employed. — The mat- 
ter of the oraiion may furnish occasion for the use of the 
left band. When, in narrative or descriptiv* pieces, dif- 
ferent persons or things are represented as variously dis- 
posed, or as occupying different portions, the hands may 
be alternately employed ; also when there is antithesis in 
the sentiment, or even in the structure of the sentences. 
On introducing a new argument, or on presenting some 
new point of discussion, after one in which the rigbt hand 
has been for considerable time employed, (he left hand may 
even take the piincipal gesture. Such alternation of the 
hands, however, should not be frequent ; nor should the 
gestures of the left hand be long continued. 

The sUuaUmi of the speaker may also lead to the employ- 
ment of the left hand, — as when the persons addressed are 
on his left side. This may occur on the stage ; and will 
often occur: both at the bar and in halls of legislation, where 
the judges and the jury, in the one case, and the chair and 
the house, in the ^er, — are to be addressed. The one or 
the other of these will often be at &e speaker's left hand. 
So with the preacher, who wishes to address himself par- 
ticularly to that portion of his bearers who are on his left.— 
ViaiettitaAy occaupnaUy thou^ rarely 1^ to the use o^ 
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dte kA butd ; as may also tite attUudt of tkc apeaioBr. 
Thus, wben in earnest gesture, the kft foot ia projecled 
iorward, aa it must be, if in such case it b found to be the 
free foot ;. w when, in starting back, the right foot has left 
the other &r in advantx, ii vouU be ii^)fi^>» to use the 
li^ hand for the [mncip^ gesture 




Both hands may be employed at the satne time, in earnest 
appeal, in expressing the ideas of extent or Tutness, and 
(^n in animated poetic ledtation. In such cases, if the 
persons addressed are precisely in front of the speaker, the 
gestures of the two hands will correspond, and will be ex- 
actiy similar, (see Figs. 48, 49 ;) but if the body of tb* 
speaker is presented a little obliquely, which is deemed 
more graceful, then the right hand is usually more ekvatur) 
or more advanced than the left, (see Figs. 34, 50,] — that 
of the one being called the principal, tiiat of the other the 
siAoTdii^ gesture. 

2. (y Cksture as Prinapal and SaboriHjtate. — When 
bod» hands are employed in gesture, as just intimated, the 
me is usually more advansed or more elevated than the 
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Other. Eitlier hand may take the precedence, though this 
honor is more generally conferred upon the right hand. 
TTie hand which performs the principal gesture is called ihe 
adviauxd, and the other the retired hand. The sitbordinate 
gesture frequently imitates ihat of the other hand, and is 
always in the same direcdon with it ; but is more moderate 
and reserved, llic; employment of both hands thus is 
peculiarly graceful, and is more forcible and expressive 
than the use of either hand alone. From the part which 
this subordinate gesture performs, it is not inaptly compared, 
by Austin, to the accompaniment in music. 

d. C^ the Jkcompanments of Gestare. — The subordi' , 
Date gesture is one of the accompaniments of the principal. 
But there are other accompaniments to be attended to. 
The movements of the lower limbs, of the body, and of the 
head must all j<Mn in harmony widi the principal gesture 
of the hand ; otherwise the movement will be but a mere 
imtttiion of nature. And even though the body and limbs 
^ould move in perfect concert, while the countenance 
should remain unmoved and unexcited, die entire action 
would be but that of a well-contrived automaton. With 
all of these at perfect command, and employed m harmony 
with the diversified melodies of the voice, nothing 
can be wanting for the enforcement of either tiiou^t or 
feeling. 

4. Of Gesture as Preparctory and TemanaUiig, — Every 
act of gesture consists of two parts — the preparatory and 
the terminating movement. The last is diat for which the 
gesture is made; and the former is but tiie preliminary 
movement, which of necessity precedes it The collected 
state of the band, for example, bekings exclutdvely to the 
preparatory part of gesture. Again, the hand cannot be 
brought downward in emphatic expression, till it haj been 
23 
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denited. Tbe derstion of the aim and band, then, is tfa« 
fnpaiatory part of such a gesture. Thoi^, in one senae^ 
this is entirely a subordinate part of gesture, yet oo it de- 
pend essentially the fence as well as tbe grace of its termi- 
nation. It must be executed, natfaer too eaHy, so as to 
kare the aim too long su^nded ; nor too late, so as to 
make the gesture sh(»t and hurried. It dtould ar^>ear easy 
•nd natural, be made in curved rather than in straight lines, 
and diould se^n to be prompted, as indeed it oug^ to be, 
by the ri^g thought. — ^The terminating part of most ges- 
tures furnishes an exaibple of what is called the stroke of 
&e gesture. 

5. Oflhe Em^ic Hn^ md Ifoie of Gerfure.— Whai 
peaking of the voice in the fiist part of this work, Em- 
phasis was defined, — The expressive but occa^nal dis^ 
tinction of syllables, and consequently of tbe wonls of 
which they form a part. It is perfectly obvious, that every 
node of ^ving empha^ by the voice should be suscepti- 
ble of being accompanied by gesture. Such is tbe case ; 
but not eveiy form of emphaffls can receive enforcement by 
lAe same gesture. ~ For example, in those forms of «nphaas 
of wluch quanti^ is tbe chief element, the hand moves in 
(be horizontal curves, or rises towards the zenith ; whereas 
in all the forms in which short quantity prevails, tbe move- 
ment is downward, and in tbe vertical circles. Even in 
those forms of emphasis which require long quantity, tbe 
accompanying movement varies with tbe point at which the 
stress is laid. In Ae Median emphasis, the gesture may 
have no abrupt termination ; while in the Vanishing em- 
phasis, the gesture termin^es abruptly, though with a full 
extension of the arm {ndviard or vpward ; and not, as in the 
Radical emphasis, with a dttceni to one of tbe points de> 
^atod. 
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It is to gestures which have an abrupt tennuiation, and 
patticularly to such as accompany the radical stress, that 
the remarks under this head are devoted. The instrument ' 
witfa which gesture is made is compound — consisting of die 
upper arm, the fore arm, and the hand ; and each of these 
has an independent motion. When the arm is brought 
down in gesture, it does not, therefore, &U as though it had 
only an. articulation at the shoulder ; but the upper arm 
first ialb into its position, then the fore arm, and then the 
band and fingers. This finishes the gesture, and marics ita 
complete termination ; and this action of the hand is called 
(he stroke of die gesture. This is susceptible of ereiy de- 
gree of fijree, according to the relocity with which the 
liand has moved, and the extent tiirougfa v4iich it has 
passed ; and should correspond, both as to time and energy, 
with the Tocal empha^, so that the emphatic distinction 
given to any syllable by gesture may fall upon the eye at 
the same point of time with the greatest stress of the Toice, 
and, as regards energy of expression, harmonize with it. 
: This requires care, as to the preparatory gesture, that it 
hf not commenced too soon, nor deferred too late ; yet such 
is the sympathy between the feelbg, the vocal expres^on, 
and the action, that when once the command of all the 
elements of expression has been acquired, and freedom of 
feeling and action has been secured by weU-directed prac- 
tice, there will rarely be any jarring between them : (he feel- 
ing will find a ready and adequate expression, both in the 
voice and in the accordant gesture. 

6. iJf Gesture as Sign^cant and net Sgn^cant. — The 
pointing of the index finger, the placing of the finger on the 
eye, the laying of the hand on the head or on the breast, 
would be examples of a^mficaid gestures. Gestures may 
be significant by nature, or may become so by convention. 
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lie other class of gestures tbou^ less impo^g are 
■lore impOTtKit. Of tbeae, Auslin says^ — " They differ 
from the olbers, because they nay be used ta any part of 
u or^ion, and beloi^ to every character of style aod 
•peaking, and are as it were the eloneots and roots of ges- 
ture, which by their combinalimu [HXMiuce its whole power 
of language aad exprenaon. Thrae coDBtitute the eompo- 
aent parts of every style of delivery, whether tame or vdie- 
ment, argumentative or diffuse, ardent or indifferent, ccJd 
w poetic." To this class belong the gestures of wfaicb 
we are chiefly qteaking in this section, — all indeed which 
are rec<^ised in Figf 35, and srill further represnited by 
Figs. 36 — 40. — More will be said of flie significant ges- 
tures in the Appendix. 

7. Transition of Gesture. — When the hand has once 
been brought into action in gesture, instead of drof^ing to 
the side, and thai being brought up agiun &» a similar 
purpose, it should g^ierally remain in its poaidon till re- 
lieved by the other hand, or till it passes into a state of pre- 
paration for a succeeding gesture. The term trmaUion 
may be a[^lied to the passing thus from any one gesture |o 
another — whether from one piincipal gesture to another of 
the same hand, or from the gesture of oa& hand to that fA 
the other. The rules for such tran^ticHis have been gives. 
The term is however used in a sertse more analt^us with 
the same term as applied to the voice, when it is made to 
refer to such changes as arise from transitions in the senti- 
ment, — whether they are sudden and abrupt; or more 
gradual. Uke those which take place in the r^ular pro^ss 
of a discourse. At this point, it need only be remarked, 
that these last-named transitions of gesture should ner^ be 
made, except when dictated by such transitions of thought 
and sentiment as call for correspondii^ chains in tha 
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Tocal expresdon. Transitions, dieo, in the m&Dagement 
of the voice, and in gesture, are regulated by die same 
principles.* . 



or TttB qcAUTUB or eisruBB.f 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that we may 
with propriety speak of diSerent styles of gesture, suited to 
difierent objects and occadons. The better to understand 
the characteiisdc difference of these s^Ies, we proceed to 
enumerate the Qualities on which such diflerence depends. 
Those qualities in which the excellence of gesture consists 
are, Magnificence, Boldness, Energy, Varie^, Simplici^, 
Grace, Proprie^, and Precision. These will be briefly 
noticed, with an allusion to the impeifectiona to which they 
are opposed. 

1. Magnificence of Gesture — is secured by perfect free* 
dom of movement. The arm moves from the shoulder, 
and the hand is canied through an ample space. The head 
moves freely, the body is erect, and the step is free and 

* At this point, the allentire learner is prepared eoecMifallr to 

Sroseeale priTStely, to any extant, the preparation for his pablio 
eclaniatians. liril, he shoald apply the principles of espreasion 
to the reading of the wkctad pieca, — at tha same time employin|; 
with care the suitable emphases and foims of cadence. Secondly, 
he should study the g«stares best inited to all its different parts. 
Thirdly, when well committed, he should rehearse it by himself— 
in his study, in the woods, or, like Demosthenes, by the sea-sliorei 
nor need he stop till his eiecation equala his ideas of excellence, 
though he may repeat it a thousand times oxer. Such practice 
on a single piece well chosen, will benefit the leernei more than 
the mere repetition upon the stage of Tolomes of the most eloquent 
matter ever issoed from the press. 

I Little more is attempted in this seelion, than to coDdens* tha 
views of Aoatin, u set forth in.Chap. zx. of tiie Chirtmomla. 
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finn. — Oi^oeed to this are contracted gestures, construned 
motions, short steps, and doubtful and timid movements. 

2. Boldnas of Gesture — is exhibited b striking but un- 
expected pontions, movements, and tranntions. It is the 
oSspring of a daring self-confidence, which ventures to 
hazard «ay action which it is conceived may either illus- 
trate or enforce. The courage thus to execute is onty 
valuable, when under the guidance of good taste. — The 
opposite of this is tameness, which hazards nothing, is 
distrustful of its powers, and produces no great effect. 

3. Energ}j of Gesture— conasts in the firmness and deci- 
sion of the whole action ; and these depend very materially 
on the precision with which the stroke of the gesture is 
made to support the voice in marking the emphasis. Let 
bad habits be overcome, and a ready command of all the 
elements of gesture be acquired, — then will energy of ge9- 
ture be the necessary result of a clear head and a warm 
heart. — Its opposites are fe^iieness and indemsvm, 

4. Variety of Gesture — consists in the adapting of ges- 
ture to the condition and ever-varying sentiment of the 
speaker ; so as to avoid a too frequent recurrence of the 
same gesture, or die same set of gestures. — ^It is opposed 
both to sameness of gesture, and to mechanical variety. 

6. SimpHcHy of Gesture — is perfectly free and unaffected, 
and appears to be the natural result of the situation and 
sentiments of the speaker, — presenting evidence neither of 
studied variety nor of reserve. — Its opposite is lactation. 

6. Grace of Gesture — is the result of all other perfec- 
tions ; arising fivm a d^nified self-possession of mind, and 
the power of personal exertion practiced into Bicility after 
the best models, and according to the truest taste. This 
usually therefore depends more on art than on nature ; and 
has Qtore to 4o with pleasing the fimcy than widi producing 
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eonrictioD. It su^^ests not a single movement, but sim- 
ply preiierves ttie gestures employed for other purposes from 
all awkwardness. — The opposites of this are awkwardness, 
tmlgarii^, or rusUaty. 

7. Propriety (^ Gesture — always indicates s<»iie obvious 
connection between the saitimeut and the action. It im- 
[dies the use of such gestures as are beat suited to illustrate 
or to express the sentiment ; ^nd thus otlen calls into use 
the significant genres. — The opposite of this is sokdan in 
gesture, implying the recurrence of false, contradictoiy, or 
unsuitable gestures. 

8. Predsion of Gesture — arises from the just preparadon, 
the due force, and the correct timing of the action. The 
stroke of the gesture must not only fall on the emphatic 
syllable, but its force must exactly suit the character of the 
sentiment and the speaker. This gives the same eflect to 
action, that neatness of articulation does to speech. — The 
opposites are — gestures which distract the attention, while 
they neither enforce nor illustrate the sentiment. Such are 
most of those which consist in a mere swing of the arm, 
while the stroke of the gesture is wanting. 

The Styles of gesture, for all practical purposes, may be 
reduced to three ; the Epic, the ^etorical, and the CoUo- 
quial. 

The Epic Style is suited to the delivery of tragedy, epic 
poetry, and sublime description ; and calls into requisition 
alt the qualities of gesture just enumerated. Boldness is 
peculiar to this style of gesture, and magnificence is rarely 
admissible elsewhere ; hence these qualities are seldom ex- 
hibited but in the theatre. 

The Rhetorical Style requires energy,Variety, simplicity, 
and predion ; and cannot he exhibited in its higjiest per- 
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fectien, iri&oat grace of action. This is the style of oratory 
— whether in the pulpit, in the senate, or at the bar. 

The CoUo^uial Style is the oppoate of the Efuc. The 
gestures of the hand, when employed, proceed mainly from 
the elbow, and exhibit only the qualities of simplici^ and 
grace, except so &r as preciaon will f<dlow as a matter of 
course. The emphasis however is more frequently marked 
by a moderate nod of the head, than by Uie movements of 
the hand. — This style b employed in the intetcouise of 
polite socie^, and by persons who deliver lectnres in the 
sitting posture. The principal dependoice, in such cases^ 
fffl- die effect required, is cm the countenance, the direction 
of ^ tye, and the intonation of die voice. 
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CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL PRECEPTS. 



SECTION I. 

or TB( mODCNCT, UODUtATION, AND INTIRMIBSIO)) Ot aCSTITRI. 

Gesture is valuable, only as it illustrates or enforces 
sentiment. It requires then to be managed with great dis- 
cretion, lest it seem to take the lead of sentiment, or con- 
flict with its expression. The ahsence of gesture is' to be 
preferred to either of these ; aud this, it is presumed, is the 
cause why so little gesture is used among speakers who 
have not iitudied the art sufficiently to acquire a confidence 
in their skill in its employment. The speaking without 
gesture, or the uttering of exciting seutimeuts with only the 
' gestures which belong to the colloquial style, is an unna- 
tural phenomenon — a violent sundering of what nature's 
earliest and strongest dictates have joined together. The 
cause of such unnatural disruption, if carefully sought for, 
will probably be found in the almost total neglect of this 
branch of elocution in our schools, connected with the idea 
which most young speakers have, that it is belter to use 
little or no gesture, than to attempt the employment of an 
agent whose power they have never learned to wield. To ' 
avoid die practical errors, then, of speaking without action, 
or of using too feeble a style of action, the young speaker 
needs nothing but first to have the fiill command of the ' ' 
eUmenls of gesture, and th«i to have his mind strt»igly 
imbued with the prindpks by which he should be guided 
in iheir employment. It is to tlje further development of 
these principles, that this ck^rter is devoted. 
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One may be in possesion of all the elements of the most 
effective and graceful system of gesture, and yet &U in ap- 
plying them to practice. The gesture may be varied, grace- 
ful, and appropiiate ; and yet jail of its legitimate effect, 
from being too Jrtquent or too violent. An important gene- 
ral precept may bfe ^ven in regard to both these errors, 
viz, : — that the orator should never for a moment seem tc 
lose his self'possesaon, or to forget the respect due to the 
audience whom he is endeavoring to instruct or persuade. 
Constant action of such a character as to attract any atten- 
tion, is not required even on the stage. Dr. Gr^ory says 
ofGarrick, — "He used less action than any performer I 
ever saw," The orator then may well put himself on his 
guard against all excess both as to frequency and violence. 
By so d(Hng, he will preserve his own dignity and secure 
the respect of his audience, at the same time that he will 
be able to keep the command <^ himself. With only mo- 
derate gestures, accompanied with moderate tones of the ' 
voice, the passions of the speaker can never get beyond his 
control. - 

1. To be more particular, gesture should be in accord- 
ance with the diarader of the gptakef. — With the actor, the 
character may be assumed ; and the action may thus vary 
as the assumed character varied. I'be orator, except when 
for a moment he would personate another, always a{^>«ars 
in bis own — hts true character ; and he should use caution 
never to transcend the standard of manly decorum which 
he deems suitable to himself. This standard however 
should be fixed with reference to the age of the speaker, 
and to his portion in society ; — more vivacity and variety 
being allowed in the young speaker than with one who is 
aged, or in the pleader at the bar than with the judge on 
the bench. — Within this outermost limit of propriety fixed 
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by tbe speaker's idea of decorum, there are many stages. 
The gesture of the same speaker may tbeo vary vith bis 
Jeetiags, never transcending them, even though he sup- 
poses them below the interest of fab subject. The voice 
also, as the best index of the feelings, should do much to 
regulate the action. If it be languid and dull, it will be 
in vain to attempt anything like enei^ or brilliancy in the 
action. So also the sentiment and, the ^yle of the language 
employed may determme .the frequency and enei^ of the 
action, within the limits prescribed. 

2. The orator should adapt his style of gesture to the 
ckaracter of his audience. — This is so obvious as scarcely to 
need illustration. An address to a popular assembly admits 
a boldness of action, which would be considered entirely 
out of place in one delivered to a prince, or in an argument 
before a bench of judges. The animated popular harangue 
admits a style of gesture bordering on the very extreme 
limit to which decorum allows the speaker to proceed. 

3. The orator should vary his style of gesture, with the 
effects of his address. — Abstract reasoning and demonstra- 
tion have nothing to do with oratory ; and just so ^ as tbe 
speaker makes his address to the understanding alone, so 
fkr may be discard all the aids of rhetorical action. The 
syllogisms of the log^dan, ipcre naked evidences of facts, 
and law arguments, would be examples, of appeal to the 
understanding alone ; and any con^derahle action would 
in these cases be entirely out of place. Facts, statistics, 
the details of calculation and finance, evidence, law, and 
logical deductions, occupy a prominent place at the bar 
and in the business of le^slation ; and just so &r as these 
exclude appeals to the feelings, and to the heart, gesture is 
unimportant. Only that of the most limited kind is called 
into requisitioo. Of the same character also are those ser- - 
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moos or portions of sermons in whioh the doctrinal points 
of Christianity are discussed and explained, where fidelity 
and precision are chiefly requisite. — But if persuasion be 
the object, as in most appeals from the pulpit, as on 
many occaaons which arise in the senate, and as is geoe- 
lally the case, when the adroeate wishes to influence the 
opinions of a jury, then will the orator use more graceful, 
more flowing, and more Tarious gesture. FeeUng and 
imagination constitute the only basis of gesture. In the 
absence of these, it follows, then, that action should be 
whoUy intermitted. This may occur with a tran^tion in 
the sentiment, in the rery midst of a discourse, and after 
the hands may hare been fiilly em^Joyed in action. Such 
intermisaon of gesture is usually preceded by a para- 
graphic rest All action of Uie handa and arms may like- 
wise be intermitted during a burst of rapid utterance, or in 
the exprestdon of deep and orerwhelming emotion, as in 
despair and inconsolable grief. In the one case, the ges- 
ture cannot be efiectually applied, for want of time for the 
preparatory movements; and in die other, the soul seema, 
in ^ving expression to its wo, to disdain all art, rel^og 
solely on the tones of the voice and the expression of the 
countenance, sometimes even refusing Ae aid of words. 
Action would be as inappropriate at such times, as its ab- 
sence would be in giving utterance to the active passions. 
A more particular application of some of these principles 
to the difierent parte of a discourse will be presented in the 
next section. 
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SECTION U. 
or-ourvu as connigtid wim thk vimunr nana or a 



Au. discourses are not alike in their structure and ar- 
raugement ; hence no technical rules can be laid down — ' 
such as can be applied by the speaker in any instance with- 
out thought and reflection. But yet, all discourses have a 
heginning and an end, and consist mainly of on introduction, 
of narrative or explanation, of alimentation, of appeals ta 
the feelings, and of a conclusion. These are not all found 
in all discourses ; nor do* they always occur in the same 
order. In oraUons, sermons, lectures, and even popular 
harangues, — indeed almost everywhere except in delibera- 
tive bodies where the speaker is well known, and may 
have previously addressed his fellow members on the 
subject in hand, there will be with rare exceptions 
something like an introduction, more deliberate and unim- 
passioned than that whidi follows ; and a conclusion, dif- 
fering somewhat from that part which has preceded. If 
the discourse has been mainly ai^mentative, then the 
CfHiclu^on or peroration may, and generally will, be the 
most impresave part. If, on the contrary, it has consisted 
mainly of an exciting appeal, the conclufflon may partake 
rather of the nature of an address to the judgment, lest the 
audience should too suddenly fbi^t why they had been 
moved. 

In DO speech, or discourse, does the orator change bis 
own character, in the sense in which an actor may do it. 
Yet in a practical and very important sense he may change 
his character. As a reasoner, rapged m the more deU- 
berate parts of his discourse, he sustains a rdation to his 
Widicn9« quite difierent from that which h* bears, as the 
24 
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exciter of (heir passions aod the mover of their hearts. 
CoDsistency of character does not then demand a perfect uni- 
formity in the geitures of Ihe orator. N«lber does the rea7, 
character of an audience change in an^ very literal sense, 
during the delivery of a discourse ; and yet practically 
there is a change. Two distinct assembiies can scarcely 
difler more, than the same audience when curiously 
listening for the first time to the opening acccnbi of a 
qteaker^s voice, and when again they sit absoiiied in 
tbou^t, their judgments convinced by his reasonings, and 
their feelings swayed and moved in perfect sympathy with 
his own. If we refer to the objects of the address, it is the 
same. Almost every discourse has, or should have, some 
leading object in view ; and yet this is perfectly consistent 
with a aeries of subordinate objects— extending from the 
first effort to conciliate the feelings of those whom the 
q)eaker addresses, onward to the last impresson which he 
would leave on the minds of his audience. — No one of the 
principles, then, developed in the last section, requires that 
the gestures be uniform tiiroughout a discourse. 

Of the matter of the introduction to a discourse, it is 
not my purpose to epeak. But, obviously, the introductioo 
should have for its object to conciliate the audience, to be* 
speak their favor, to secure theit attention, or to prepare 
them to receive the impression the q>eak«r wishes to makei 
In an introduction, these objects may all be united ; nor can 
any of them be better secured than by an air of simile 
modesty on the part of the speaker. No marie of regtect 
should be overlodced. The low [uleh and the small 
volume of voice heretofore recommended are indicative ot 
such respect ; and his entire action should accord with Hus 
feeling. "Hie eye should rather be downcast, than staring; 
^ conatenauce slurald be composed ; and u to f/saiare. 
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&ere should be none or but ytrj little, nor diould tiiat 
tianscNid the colloquial style. 

That part of a discourse devoted to nanrattOD, as in 
pleadings at the bar ; or to explication^ as in most sennons, 
has more of action, as it has more of earnestness ; and more 
freedom of gesture, as the feeling of modes^ on the part 
of the speaker becomes absorbed in the interest of his sub- 
ject. Id this, therefore, as also in the a^mentatire parts 
of a discourse, the colloquial style of gesture will ofiea 
yield to the liietorical ; and the interest of the f^aker, as 
he approaches the conclusion of an argument, or the climax 
of bis successive trains of thought, vriU exhibit itself in a 
&eer movement o£ the arm, and a louder tone of voice. 

The force and chief ornaments of gesture will be reserved 
by die judicious speaker for those parts of his discourse 
for which he reserves the biilliancy of language and of 
thought; that is, for those parts which are intended to ap- 
peal to the feelings of his audience. On these parts alone 
can the orator's powers be fiilly exhibited ; nor should any 
att^pt be made to protract the pathetic or esciting parts 
of a discourse to any great length. Just so long, however, 
as the voice and the language are in ctHisonance with these 
warm emotions, ^ould the gesture remain free and nncon- 
rirained ; and till we find the place from which boldness 
and magnificence of language are excluded, there will be 
no occadon to exclude even the epic style of gesture. The 
proper occa^oni for its employment, however, are rare, and 
from the nature of the case must be of short continuance. 

In pas^g, it may be remarked, that every part of an 
oration or other discourse may have its digres^ons ; and 
these, it is obvious, are to be pronounced with a voice and. 
gesture suited to th^ spirit, even though gesture be wholly 
suspended by their recurrence. These, then, should but 
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nrely, peibaps nerer, occur io those parts which are ad- 
dressed to the passions. These interruptions turn aside the 
current of feeling, and gire the subject of the eniotioa time 
to rail}' bis powers of reastanee. 

Of the conclusion, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
gestures should coirespond vitb its spirit — its matter, and 
the feeling with which it is pronounced. It may, or may 
not, be accompanied with gesture ; and when it is, the ges- 
ture may be more or less bold and free. — The final adjust- 
ment of the hands to rest, at the elose «ther of a paragraph 
or a discourse, is most graceful, when immediately preceded 
by a gesture of the right band alone ; and tiiat, some other 
dian a cross g^ure. The gesture of both hands, or even 
the cross gesture of the rig^t, should dwn be avoided as a 
concluding gesture. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hurra ON TBI iLoccmoH adiptid to th« pouit. 

He ^ho supposes that Elocution is to be studied for the 
express purpose of producing a TBiie^ in the rocal move- 
ments, and an amount of action in spealdog, proportioned 
to the profusion with which nature has furnished the ele- 
ments of expressnon, has mistaken its object. The study 
of Elocution has for its object to improve the taste and 
correct the judgment as regards the extent to . which into 
nation and gesture shall be carried, and also as to the kind 
to be employed, as well as to furnish the materials from 
which to make the selection. The principles of Elocution 
are as necessary to teach one when to abstain £rom the 
Tocal expression of excited feeling and from action, as 
when to use them ; and as necessary to direct him who 
uses the least of <HBtorical expresraon, as him who uses the 
most " This art," says some one, speaking particulariy 
of gesture, "may serve the same excellent puipote to 
the awkward gesticulator, for which the fethec sent .his 
clownish son to the dancing school, that he might learn to 
stand still." 

The just elocution of the pulpit, however, is as far re- 
moved from a state of perfect inaction, as from the pas- 
sionate and diverafied action of the theatre. The latter, all 
unite in cond^nning as nnsuited to the true dignity of the 
pulpit ; while the former also is equally condemned by all 
S4* S81 
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Benable tnen. Addison deemed it a just cause of com- 
plaint, thst the preachers of hia time « stood stock still ia 
the [{ulpit, and would not so much as more a finger to set 
oflTtbe beat sermon in ttie world ;" at the same Ume that he 
remarks on the << smooth continued stream" in which their 
words flowed, and the <■ iniapid serenity" of countenance 
of their orators generalljr. !%eridan repeats the same 
charge against the pulpit in particular ; and says that on 
this account, <'tbe greater part of the members of the 
English church are either banished ftom their places of 
worship through di^st, or reluctwitly attend the seirice 
as a disagreeable duty." There must be an Elocution, 
flien, which is adapted to the pulpit, — which so harmonizes 
with the place and with the subjects usually treated therej 
as to please and gratiiy the eye, at the same time that the 
ear is delisted with the melody of a well-trained Toice. 
To adopt the language of an old English divine, — "I ima- 
gine, Aat ttirough the regulations of taste, the iraprovementa 
of experience, the correctims of friendship, the feelings of 
piety, and the gradual mellowings of time, — such an elocu- 
tion may be acquired as is above delineated ; and such as 
when acquired will make its way to the hearts of the 
hearers, through their eara and eyes, with a detight to both 
that is seldom felt; whilst, contrary to what is commonly 
practiced, it will appear to the former the very language of 
nature, and pi«sent to Hie latter the lively image <k tbe 
preacher's soul." AnJl with this same writer 1 will add, 
" Were a taste for this kind of elocution to take place, it is 
difficult to say how much the preaching art would gain 
by it." 

The FULPrr furnishes the best field for a powerful oratory, 
fliat the world has ever seen. The themes it presents for 
discussifm axe buffioiently variottS, and all of them invt^ving 
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interests of the very hi^est moment — the interests not of 
small portions of the audiences addressed, but « the uni- 
Tersal and most important interests of mankind ! fu beyond 
those for which tiie thunder of DemosAenes rolled in 
Ath«is — ^far' beyond those for ^idi Cicero diook the 
senate-house in Rome." The pulpit orator also enjoys a 
freedom of selectii^ and adapting his subjects to the case 
in hand, and to his own taste and poweis^ which is 
scarcely found elsewhere ; and these are such as to raise 
him above the chai^ either <tf weakness or affectation, 
however wann and ardent m^ be his appeals. Every one 
knows that for him not to ^l — would of itself prove him 
unfit for the place he occupies. In proof c^ the inspliatioB 
connected with the pulpit, many bf &e sermons which have 
been preserved, in Latin, in English, and in French, are 
enriched with all the taste of classic elegance; and as 
specimens of written eloquence, have scarcely been sur- 
passed or even equaled. It is fortunate for the church and 
the world, as well aa for the cause we advocate, that there 
bare also been in the church those who were masters of all 
the aria of oral eloquence, from the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople,* who was himself the pupil of the most celebrated 
rhetorician of his time, down throu^ every age of pros- 
perity in the church, even to the present day. The perfect 
union Of the chaste style of many of the English divines 
with an action which shall g^ve to him who effects it a dis- 
iincdon equaled only by his usefulness, is an object whit;h 
may well excite the emulation of some of the many young 
men of our country, who, called by God to the sacred 



* He has been called the Homer of oratora, 
Cnrysoslam, which aigai&e» golden month, 
elo^ueoca. 
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office, aie [ncpaimg Aemselres for the retponnbilities of 
Aeir high clUiiiz. 

But vrbat are the peculiar elements that belong to the 
Elocutkn t^ the Pulpit ? — As regards the voice, very little 
remaiin to be nid here. The pHitciples of vocal expre»- 
siim have been pretty fiilly discussed ; and nothing can be 
more obvious, than that &e preacher should have the per- 
fect eonunand of every pitch of his voice, of every degree 
of force, and of all the demeDts of expression. Still the 
elements of dignUj/ and ena^ should ffe»i\j predominate 
ifl most of the exercises of the pulpit. Portions of almost 
every aermon, however, should be prooouDced with the 
natural voice, and in the diatonic melody; while there 
are occaaoos of frequent occurrence, ou which the success 
of the preacher's appeal depnids entirely on the employ- 
ment of the elements of Plaintiveness. Without these, be 
can neither, make others feel, nor make them believe that 
be has feeling himself. — With only some liirther incidental 
allunoDS to the voice, we shall devote the 'section to an 
enumeration of a few of the principles by which the adion 
of the pulpit should be regul^ed. 

In general it may be remarked, as regards the semion 
merely, that just as far as it partakes of the cliaracter of an 
oration, or ordinary discourse, so Jar are all the suggestioDS 
of the last chapter applicable to it. I choose, however, for 
the purpose of making this subject stricdy pracdcal, to 
extend my remarks so as to cover all the action of the 
Christian minister, while in the house of God ; and shall 
reduce all I deem it important here to say, to a veiy few 
general principles. 

first. — The preacher shonld studiously avoid every 
thing in his manner, which can have a tendency to divert 
the attCDtioiL of his beaiers either &om the sacredness of the 
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occasion, or the matter of the subjects discussed. — <The 
most objectionable manner which he can assume, is that by 
which he seems to make an effort to show off himsdf to 
advantage. Thus if he enters the church, or ascends the 
pulpit, or rises in it to address the assembly, with die air 
of a fine gentleman, " as if he were practicing the lessons 
of an assembly-room," bis audience cannot but perceive the 
incongruity, and lose their confidence in him as a divinely 
inspired teacher.* For the same reason, any attentat to 
adjust the hair or any part of the clothing is particularly 
objectionable in the Christian minister. It su^ests the 
idea, that his thoughts are concerned about his personal 
appearance. Nearly the same 'objection lies to the reading 
of the hymn, or the performing of any of the other prelimi- 
nary or closing exercises in a rheioricdl manner, or with 
any gesticulation ; or to the employment, at any tmie, in the 
pulpit, of theatrical action, such as folding the arms, and 
the Uke. This appears like an attempt to display his ora- 
torical powers; and is entirely at variance with the air of 
modest dignity which should ctue^ characterize these 
exercises, t 

• What! — will a man play trictB— will he indnlgs 

A ailly fond conceit of hie t^ir form, 

And JQBt proportion, fashionable mien. 

And pretly face, in presence of his God I 

Or will he seek to da.zzle me with tropee, 
' Aa with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And pl^y his brilliant parts before-my ejea, 

When I am bunrr; for the bread of life % 
s He mocks his Maker, pioetitutes and shamw 

His noble office, and, instead of troth, 

Diepiaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 

How a body so fantastic, trim. 

And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind — demands a doubt. Zhik. 

'I' Fenelon eays, — » Sometime a^ I happened to fell asleep at s 
ermoD ; and when I awaked, the preacher was in a very noleat 
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Then ait a thousand other ways in which the preacher 
may, by carelessness, m by habit, dirert the attention of hia 
audience from the matter in hand. Dr. Porter says, — " Id 
minor points, what ccmstitutes decoram depends not on 
philosophy nor accident, but on custom. From real or 
aflt;GCed carelessness on such points, the preacher may fix 
on some tnvial circumstance, that attention of his hearers, 
which should be devoted to greater things. He may do 
this, for example, by standing much too high, or too low io 
the pulpit ; by rising, as in the act of commencing bis ser- 
mon, before the singing is closed ; or delaying for so long 
an inlerval as to excite apprehension that something Has 
befallen him ; by an awkward holding his Psalm-book, or 
especially his Bible, with one ^de hanging down or doubled 
backwanis ; by drawing his bands behind bim, or thrusting 
them into his clothes." — ^He will as certainly accomplish 
this object, by adopting awkward and false attitudes, by 
any unusual contortions of the features of the &ce, by 6a- 
gemig the leaves of the Bible, by handling his handker- 
chief too frequendy, or by any other misuse of bis bands. 
For a specification of particulars under these heads, see 
Usts of errors appended to Sections UI, IV, and V, of 
Chap. I, Part H. 

The voice of the speaker also may be instrumental in 
turning aside the attention of the hearer. The commencing 
on too low or too high a note ; with too full or too feeble a 
voice ; the employment of a drawUng manner, or of any 
peculiar tones or quali^ of the voice ; any unusual mode 
of announcing the text, or the hymn, — diese are but a 

o^taiion, ■<> that irancied.at £i*t, b« wBHpTMaiaffaonieiiiiporMnt 
point of moralilj. Bat he wu only gifiog DOUce, that on the 
Sundaj followine, he would prsBch on repentaiiM. — I was ex- 
i»m.i„ .,™,^^J".„ k — -3 mdifferenl a thing uttered with mj 
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few examples of the rarious ways in which the teacher 
of divine truth may himself contribute to destroy the eSect 
of his owD instructions. — Of the same character is the mis* 
appUed use of the Vocule,* as when heard at the close of 
sentences in prayer, and sometimes in the delivery of ser- 
mons from the pulpit, to the entire destruction of devotional 
feeling in the heart of every one whose ear is not equally 
insensible to all the beauties as well as the defects of 
delivery. 

Second. — The preacher's manner should he characterized 
by reverence and modesty. — He should feel reverence for 
the place, as the sanctuary of the Most High ; and modesty, 
as being what he is, only by grace. In view of the first 
of these principles, " Gesture," in the language of Dr. 
Porter, « is felt to be unseasonable in personating God, 
and in addresses made to him. When we introduce him as 
speaking to man, or when we speak of his adorable per- 
fections, or to him in prayer, the sentiments inspired demand 
composure and reverence of manner. Good taste then can 
never approve the stretching upward of the hands at full 
length, in the manner of Whitefield, at the commencement 
of prayer ; nor the frowning aspect and the repelling move- 
ment of the hand, with which many utter the sentence of 
the final judge^ 'Depart, ye cursed,' &c." Good taste, 
on the same general principle, also cannot tail to condemn 
any thing like a low anecdote, or a jest, in the pulpit 

Tla pirtftl 
To coDtt a ^n, when jtm sbonld woo a aonl : 
To break a jest, when pity woald inspiie 

* I have recently seen thie characterized, in some one of oar reli- 
gioue newspapeis, as the "pioua grunf." By whaloTer name 
called, it cannot bat be in a hijh depee oflensive to any but tha 
moat parretled laai«. 
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Patlwtle nhortatiolu and to addraM 

Tbe •kitiiih tuttj with heetiona talca, 

Wben MDt with God'* comiuiuuni to the heart t 

So did not Paal. 
[n r^ud to the last of these principles, Austin, himself 
« cleifiynian, remaiks : — " If, on ordinary occasions, and in 
the common business of life, modesty of countenance and 
manner be a commendable grace in a public speaker ; such 
modesty is much more to be desired, or is rather indispen- 
sable, in the sacred orator. When he pouis out the public 
prayers to God, when he reads and expounds his laws ; he 
cannot fail to recollect, that he is himself equally obnoxious 
to their sanctions, and equally in need of mercy as his con- 
gregatjoB ; and that he kneek only as one among die suf^ 
plicants, and that he stands up only as one among the 
guilty before bis unerring judge, ^(ani^ and presumption 
in such a situation would be more than indecorous. Hu- 
mility is the proper characteristic of a Christian ministeL** 
•> But this humility," it b very properly added, " is not 
incompatible with earnestness of manner, nor with the just 
confidence which ere'ry public speaker should appear to 
have in the truth of what he delivers." 

It is on this general principle, that the use of the free 
Diatonic Melody, or of tbe strongly marked Downward 
Slides, would be improper in the language of prayer, or in 
reading or repeating the words in which God has chosen 
to address mankind. — It is thus that all personal invective, 
whether by word or action, and every tone and look eif 
pressive of indignation, are excluded. — It is on this «o- 
couot likewise, that all the artifices of the stage — 
All atiiiude and ataie 

And etort theatric, practiced at the glua, 
are excluded fiom the sacred desk. Ctcero censures die- 
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atrical acti<»i even at the bar ; how much less appropriate 
is it to the pulpit ! Even the orator's art is etaploy ed here, 
only to give expression to real feeling, fireiy ^cies of 
cant or affectation is then excluded from the pulpit; and 
why ^lould it not be, when a fiim belid* in the truth of 
the priodples to be inculcated, and a serious feeling of 
their importance, remorc all necessi^ of any afleclation, 
either of veice or manner i Such bebef and such feeUng, 
on the part of the preacher, says Dr. Blair, " will always 
give an earnestness and strength, a terror of piety to his 
exhortations, superior in its efiects to all the arts of studied 
eloquence ; and, without it, the assistance of art will seldom 
be able to conceal the mere declaimer." 

Without the Christian sen^bility here referred to, and 
that expansion and eleration of schiI which can arise only 
from a just feeling of religious tradi, it is admitted that all 
the arts of elocution are rain to constitute a Christian 
minister. These are presupposed, as at the very baras of 
Christian orfltory; since, without them, preaching, with 
every attraction that can be thrown about it, will be but 
" as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." It is, however, 
perfectly consistent with this admission, that the religious 
teacher should do all in his power to improve his taste and 
judgment, as to the moat effective means of giving expres- 
sion to his feehngs ; and that be should train his voice to 
the execution of all that a taste thus improved can direct. 
And this can scarcely be done, but by the study of elocu- 
•tion according to some good system. Without such study, 
Christian sensibility oiten expresses itself in an almost un- 
broken Monotone, rendered perhaps still more offensive 
. by the constant employment of the Chromatic Melody, or 
of the Tremor, — elements of great power when properly 
eropbyed, but never intended to be desecrated by c< 
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■vat. Indeed dte pulpit is very specially exposed to mo- 
notODj, vbile the dialogue of the itage almrat ^ectnaQy 
excludes it ; and even in the senate and at the bar, a iree 
colloquial style of delivery is much more na>arally and 
oniTcraally adopted. 

T^d. — The preacher should nerer seem, by any peco- 
liarity of manoer, to lose the command of biniself. — ^In ad- 
ditiiHt, then, to improTing the taste and cnltirating the voice 
by study, the Christian orator should discipline his will to 
a perfect self-possession. Calmness and collectedness of 
manner alcme seem accordant with the scJeom grandetir of 
lus woric. To sucb self-possession, a perfect command of 
die gestures greatly contributes, because by restraining the 
action w*hen it is in danger of becotmsg exceGsiTe, a more 
perfect control is preserved over the mental ex<atem«it ; and 
even aside &om this, such restraint may conceal the strong 
workings of passions, which thou^ the speaker may feel, 
it may not be expedient for him fully to expi^s. 

The action of the pulpit differs from that of the stage 
only in degree. It is perfoimed by the same bongs, by the 
use of the same instruments, and for the same general pur- 
poses. It cannot, then, be expected to differ, in all respects, 
from the action of the theatre ; but only so tar as it is put 
forth under different conditions. One of these conditions, 
and the one to which our attention is here chiefly directed, 
is — diat the preacher is not at Uber^ to indulge in any 
public expressions of excitement, which -can properly be 
construed into a violation of the principles of self-respect, ■ 
or of true dignity of character. Such, I conceive to be all 
bawling and vociferation in the pul[ut — a vice of pulpit 
oratory always condemned, yet practiced by too many, re- 
gardless alike of its destructive efiects on themselves, and 
of its unfitness for their purposes. Such also is the smiting 
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of the pulpit or the Bible villi the hands, < 
the feet; or, except under vety special circumstances, weep- 
ing so as to distort the countenance, or interrupt the regular 
flow of delivery. — ^How different the effect of such exhibi'- 
tions, from that produced by the earnest but graceful action 
of him who stands up in the true dignity of an ambassador 
for Christ; and, while perhaps the matHj tears may dim 
his eye or Ml in rapid succesdon over his cheek, yet with 
firm and unialtering voice, prays his fellow men in Christ's 
stead to be reconciled to God ! 

I shall close these su^;esdons with a few words in re- 
gard to the proper slracture of pulpits. — From time imme- 
moiial, both in England and in this country, the local 
situation of (he preacher has been any thing but favorable 
for either the graces or energies of deliver)'. The state of 
things in this respect is improving ; and just as soon as the 
principles of delivery are properly understood by those who 
occupy our pulpits, will there be a universal change. — The 
platform upon which the preacher stands, should be raised 
only about as high ,as the breasts of the congregation ; and 
for extemporaneous delivery, all that is required farther is 
a chair or sota, and a table not sufficiently high to embarrass 
the action of the speaker. The lights also should be mov- 
able ; and, if possible, should be so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the tree action of the arms, even when in the 
horizontal oblique or extended positions. Till our churches 
shall be generally arranged according to some such plan, 
our pulpit orators will have to modify their action to con- 
form to the various situations in which they may be placed, 
and sometimes almost wholly to refrain &om gesture ; or else 
become themselves the subjects of unpleasant criticisms, 
which, however, properly belong not to them, but to the 
place. in which they officiate. 
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CHAPTER V. 



or nn whWMtwm or nuHiTto aotuh. 

Of the weal expresaon adapted to tlie Drama, nothiDg 
remains to be aud. . The vocal elemeats hare been so 
taHj presented, and so many hints have been given in re- 
gard to th«r employment for purposes of expression, that it 
is believed Dotfung bat practice on prt^r examples is r&- 
qiuate, to give to the learner all the vocal capabilities pos- 
sessed by the most distingoisbed orators or actors. As 
however this Manual has in view mainly to asdst in fona- 
iog the ondoT, most of the examples ^ven have been 
selected with reference to this. — Even the elements how- 
ever of Dramatic adion have not all been presented. This 
secttoD is intended to supply this defect 

It would not perhaps be entirely easy to point out the 
precise difference between the action suited to oratory, and 
that of the stage. The principle, however, on which this 
difference depends has' been before hinted at : the actor 
appears in an assumed character, while tlie orator appears 
in his own.. It is the part of the actor, then, to represent 
and sustain the character which he has assumed ; and thb 
may be entirely at variance with the dignily of oratoiy. 
The actor personates every passion and feeling which makes 
up the human character, — fiom the nobler passions and 
manners of the hero, down through those of common life, 
even to the vulgaris of the bufibon ; hence the different 
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grades of actors, from the tragedian down to the perfonner 
of low comedy. He may imitate nature ; while imitative 
sction is denied to the orator. He may be afiected, he may 
be extraragant, or exhibit the weakness of ungovernable 
emotion ; while, as r^aids the orator, affectation defeats 
his objects, extravagance di^usts his audience and renders 
him ridiculous, and weakness g^ves him over to contempt. 

We here find a sufficient reason, why the action of the 
theatre can never be taken as a model for the orator. Yet 
as in the theatre all the qualities of perfect gesture are re- 
quired, the action of die stage may fiimish many usetid 
hints to the discriminating orator. It has-been well sud, — 
(' He may learn fixHn the theatre energy, variety and pred- 
sion of action. The mnpliaty of axAoa he must derive 
irom his own unaffected sinceri^; and grace from habit 
and taste. And as to the <dher qualities, he must know how 
to use them discreetly, or to retrench them altogether. But 
Se must carefully guard against attempting to introduce the 
full license of theatrical action into rhetorical delivery of 
any kind. If he be a mere imitator, and cannot discrimi- 
nate, his gesture will be the subject'of just reprehension." 

Dramatic action, as distinguished from oratorical, consists, 
then, primarily, in the exhibitions of other passions, or of 
Uie same passions in a higher degree of excitement. The 
tendency of this excitement is— to reader the muscles rigid, 
to lengthen the step, and to give rapidity to all the move- 
ments of the body. A secondaiy element of diffarence may 
now be presented, which is found in the fact, that the actor 
has for his object to please rather th^fh instruct. Hence, if 
he can better accompUsh his object thereby, his action may 
take the lead of bis sentiment, and become itself as it not . 
unfrequently does upon the stage, the chief object of attrac- 
tion. To render it thus, he not only uses all Ihe varied 
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actioii allowed to die orator, but uses it more freelj than 
orator]^ allows ; aod superadds to this, as w^ have just 
Riggested, other elements (^ gesture still, by tbe einploy- 
faoeDt of which BoMueas and Magnificence of gesture are 
produced, whidi constitute Ae chief cfaaiacteiistics of the 
E^c style. The principal of diese new elements we shall 
now enumerate. 

The Feet and Lowek Limbs.— -Under tbe influence of 
strong excitement, as when one adrances ^th boldness 
or retires in alarm, the poations of the feet before described 
may be exhibited in whet may [Hoperiy be called an eD- 
tended state, which conasta amply in a wider separation of 
Ae feet The moderate step, which is most graceful in or^ 
tory, in (be theatre may ofien become a stride ; and while tbe 
orator is limited to the simple moTement c^ advaneing and 
retiring^ aod that by a an^e step, the BCt<v may trareise 
the whole stage, as be is moved by pas^n or by the cii^ 
cumstancea of the scene. — Instead of moving on the stage 
only backwards and fnwards, in dramatic action and in aU 
dialogoe the movement may be lateral. If it is in the 
direction of the free foot, tbe person is said to tracerae, and 
he falls into tbe same portion as when he advances. If 
ttie movement is in the contrary direction from tbe free foot, 
he crosses ; — if from the second position, earring the free 
foot forward of the other, and Ming into the first portion 
of that foot ; if from the Sist, carrying it behind the other 
and felling into the 8ec<Hid position of the advanced foot. — 
It is by the aid of tbe lower limbs also, that the actor kneek, 
or startt, or Uamja, 

The Trunk. — Tbe erect posture has been [vesoited as 
the only one suited to the digni^ o( the orator. Indeed the 
manly altitude of the body, which neither incboes nor 
stoops, with the head in an erect and natural position, as- 
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' eriiibited in the painting of Washington by Trambull,* 
may be presented as the very E^mbol of dignity. Grief 
depresses the body, and the person under its influence is 
said to be coat down ; while pride may throw the body back 
too far. The expression of the passions however depends 
more upon the bead than upon the trunk, which rarely gives . 
any expression but in sympathy with the lower limbs, as in 
kneeling or prostralion, or with the head, or the arms and 
hands. 

The Head and Eyes. — When the head is hung down, 
it expresses humility; when turned upwards, arrogance; 
and when inclined to one side, langutv or indifierence. Be- 
Edde these, and, says Quintilian, « beside those motions, 
which by a nod ragnify assent, or rejection, or approbation ; 
Aere are other motions of the bead known and common to 
all, which express modesty, doubt, admiration, and indig- 
nation." These are expressions which oraiory has Utile 
occa^on to exhibit : hence' a reference to them has been 
reserved for this place. — ITie positions of the head, which 
have been diatinctiy deagnated, and most of which are used 
only in theatrical expression, are as follows : — 

The Head alon*. ns Hod conitdend wHb rafeniKv 

ErecL Forward. 

Aeaentiuf. ' Averted. 

Denying. Downward. 

Shining. Upward. 

Toasing. Aronnil. 

Aside. Vacoi^, or Vacancy. 

The Codmtemance, — " It is of man alone," says Sir 
Charles Bell, « that we can with strict propriety say, the 

* This poitrut is in the gallet7 of paintings belonging to Yale 
College; an engrarinff of it may be found in the NalitmiS Portrait 
OoBery, vol. i. 
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coantefiance u an inctex of the mind, baring ezpresaoa 
correspoodiog with «ach emotion of the soul. OtLer ani- 
mals bave no expression but that which arises by mere 
accident, the concomitant of the motions necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object of 'the passions."" The ex- . 
presaofi of pride, of shame, of deqiair, of anger, <^ con- 
tempt, of tenor, or of any vehemence of passion, finds bo 
place in oratory, lliere is no passion however, or degree 
of excitement, but may be exhibited on the stage. These 
passions find a partial expression io words and in the tones 
of the voice; but unaccompanied with the appn^riate 
expresnm of the countenance, the symbols of feeling would 
make but a faint impression. 

The Hand. — The poudons of the band have been pre- 
.sented to the learner as depending on four circumstances. 
As regards the first — the di^sition of the fingers, besides 
the natural dtUty and the others which were described as 
having an occasional place in oratory, others stilt may be 
enuiDerated for purposes of significant expresmon. 

The band is said to be Hollow, when the palm is held 
nearly supine, and the fingers turned inwards without touch- 
ing. (See Fig. 51.) 



In the Holdijtg portion, the finger and thumb are pressed 
together, either the fore or middle finger, or both ; while 
the other fingers are contracted more or less, according to 
the degree of enei^ required by the sentiment. (See'Figs. 
62, 53, 54, 55.) 
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The Thumh expresses the poidtioa of the hand, in which 
the thumb is extended do\raward or upward, while the 
fingers are clas^d down. (See Figs. 56, 57.) 

Kg. ». *V- w. *V- •«■ 




The GrasptTig position represeats tiie fingeis and thumb 
as seizing the garments, or teanng the hair. (See Fig. 58.) 

As regaids the manner in which the palm is presented, no 
new elements need to be introduced. Dramatic action 
employs ^1 the positions of the hand described on p. 243, 
except the natural position, much more frequently than 
they are used in oratory. This position is equally ade^ited 
to both. 

The positions of the bands ^rtiich arise from — the cmn- 
biTied disposition of both hands, find little place in oratory; 
hence they are reserved for consideration here. Among 
these it may be sufficient to enumerate the following. — The 
hands are said to be — 

^PpHed, when the palms are pressed together, and the 
fingers and thumbs of each are laid against those of the 
odier. (See Fig. &9.) 
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CUaped, when all the fiogers are inserted between each 
other, die bands pressed closetv together, and one thumb 
lapped over the other. (See ¥^ 60, 96.) 

Crotted, when one band is laid on the breast, and the 
other is laid orer it crosswise. (See Figs. 61, 85, 94.) 

flf. SI. tig. M. 




Folded, when the fingers of the right band, at the 
second joint, are laid between the thumb and forefinger of 
the left, the ri^t thumb crossing the left. (See Fig. 62.) 

Inclosed, when the back of one hand, moderately bended, 
is received widiin the palm of the other; the thumbs lying 
at length over each other. (See Fig. 63.) 

Fig.ta. Fig.M. 
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Ibuchi'ng, when the points of the thumb and fingers of 
each hand are brought Uf^tly into contact. (See Fig. 64.) 

WringtTig, when both bands are first clasped together 
and elevated, then depressed and separated at the wrists 
without disengaging the fingers. (See Figs, 65, 93.) 




ETtumeralivg, when the index of the right hand b laid 
Buccessivel}' upon the index and the different fingers of the 
left. (See Fig. 66.) 

The fourth class of positions of the hand arising Jrom 
the part of the body on which it is laid, enumerated on p. 
244, are much more frequenlly employed on the stage than 
in ordinary delivery. 

The Arm. — Beside the systematic gestures of the arms 
described as belonging to oratory, there are others peculiar 
to dialogue, or to dramatic action. 

The anna are said to be folded or encujnbered, when 
(hey are crossed and enclose each other, the fingers of the 
tef^ hand holding the right arm, and the right band passing 
under the left arm. (See Fig. 67.) 

They are a-tasnbo, when one or both bands rest on the 
tips, and the elbows are stuck out on either or both sides. 
(See Figs. 68, 89.) 

They are reposed, when the elbows are nearly resting on 
the hips, e^d ope hand holds the wrist of the other. This 
is a female pontion. (See Hg. 69.) 
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Tus Ahh Ain> Hand cohbined. — To derignate tiie 
manner of the motion of the ann and hand, a varie^ of 
techaical terms have been employed, which scarcely re- 
quire to be explained merely for the purpose of assisting in 
the acquisition of the plain dignity of die orator ; diongh 
some of them may propwly be exhibited in oratory. The 
following, noted by Austin, will suffice, though others 
mii^t be given. — Gesture, 4en, may be considered as — 

Jioling, when the hand, in whatever position, is first 
drawn back and r^sed, and then advanced and with a 
gentle stroke depressed. (See Fig. 70.) 

Projecting, when the arm is first retracted, and then 
thrust forward in the direction id which the hand points, 
(See Fig. 71.) 

Betradii^, when the arm is withdrawn preparatory to 
projecting, as in the dotted hand and arm of Fig. 71, or in 
the right arm of Fig. 76 ;— or in order to avoid an object 
either hateful or horrible, as in Fig. 77. 

Watnng, when the fingers are first pointed downward, 
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and then, by a smart motion of the elbow and wrist, the 
hand b flung upward in a yertical direction. (See Fig. 72.) 
The floutish, when the hand describes a circular more- 
ment, abore the head. (See Fig. 73.) 

FIg.H. 



The noeep, when die hand makes a curved movement 
descending from die opposite shoulder, and rising with 
velocity to the utmost extent of the ann, or the reverse; 
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changing its position from supine to rertical in the first 
case, an<j fiom vertical to supine in the latter. The sweep 
is sometimes doubled by returning the arm back again 
through the same arch. (See Fig, 74.) . 

Beckomng, -when with ttie fore-finger, or the whole hand, 
Ae palm being turned inward, a motioD b made in Ibe 
direction of the breast. 

Repretsiiig, when the fore-finger, at the whole hand, the 
palm being turned outward, makes a motion in opposition 
to the person addressed. This is the reverse of the pre- 
ceding gesture ; and the motions in both these gestures are 
often repealed. 

^dvandng, when the hand, being first moved downward 
and backward, in order to obtain greater space for action, 
is then moved regularly forward, and raised as high as the 
horizontal position, a step being at the same time made in 
advance, to aid the action. 

Springing^ when die band having nearij arrived at the 
intended limit of the gesture, flies suddenly up to it by a 
quick motion of the wrist; like the blade of a pocket-knife 
when it suddenly snaps into its proper situation by the re- 
coil of the" spring. 

Strikhgt when the arm and hand descend with rapidity 
and force, like a stroke arrested by having struck what it 
was aimed a^inst. 

Bending, when the aim is brought into a position prepa- 
ratory to striking. 

Recmling, when after a stroke, as in the foinier gesture, 
the arm and hand return back to the portion whence they 



TTiroumg, when the arm by the force of the gesture is 
flung as it were in ttie direction of the petson ad- 
dressed. 
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Clinehmg, when the hand is suddenly clinched, and the 
aim raised in a posture of threatening or contempt. 

Collecting, when the aim, from an extended posture 
sweeps inward. ■ 

Slta/ditg, when a tremulous motion is made by the aim 
and hand. 

Pressing, when, the hand being already l^d on some 
part, the efllbrt of presang is marked by raising the elbow, 
and contracting the fingers. 

RejecHjig) when the hand, in the vertical position is 
pushed towards tbe object, the bead being at the same 
time averted. 

VHioeTer has observed the general system of action em- 
ployed in the schoob for the imitraction of the deaf and 
dumb, has some idea of the ancient pantomime, in which 
the action to a great extent was imitative. The elements 
of imilative action embrace all the movements "which the 
human body can perform ; and would scarcely be reduci- 
ble to a system. But with these, oratory or dignified tra- 
gedy has nothing to do. Leaving this kind of gesture 
with the actor of low comedy, we may remark, that the 
Abb6 du Bos has drawn the proper distinction between this 
kind of action and that suited to oratory : — " Notiung can 
be more vicious in an orator, than to employ in hb decla- 
mation imitative gestures. The action of an orator ought 
to be altogether ^ifierent fiom that of a pantomime. An 
orator ought to suit his gesture to the general sentiment 
which he expresses, and not to the particular signification 
of the word which 'he pronounces." 

Because we have introduced, under the head of Dramatic 
action, several elements of significant gesture, it is not 
hence to be inferred, that all or even a great part of the 
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sction of the thratre b of this chancter. " The agaificaat 
gestures," says Aaatiii, " howerer numerous and correct, 
which a great actor makes in the representation of an 
entire dramatic character, bear no proportion to the 
greater number of hia gestures, which are not ^gnifican^ 
and which are no less necessary, though not so f^tendid 
oor impo^g. The painter is struck hj ihe boldest aod 
finest of the significant gestures which are called attitudes, 
and he records them ; they are the proper objects of Im 
art ; they are striking and less ev^iiescent than the other 
gestares, ^ich pass uonoticed by him, although they make 
up by &ir the greater and more important part of the ges- 
tures requi^te for illustrating the sentiments. These less 
prominent gestures give to the declamation its precision and 
ft>rce. A slight moTement of the head, a look of the eye, 
a turn of the hand, a judicious pause or intermption of 
gestare, or a change of position in Hm feet, oflen illuminates 
the meaning of a passage, and sends it fall of light and 
warmth into the undefstanding. And the perfeclioit of 
gesture in a tragedi»t wiU be found to consist more in the 
skilful management of the less diowy action than in the 
exhibition of the finest attitudes. Attitudes are dangerous 
to hazard ; the whole powers of the man must be wrouj^ 
up to their highest eneigy, or they become forced and IHgid. 
Every one will recollect, that excellent players have beea 
seen, who have never ventured an attitude ; but n<Hie dfr- 
serving the name of excellence hare ever appeared, whose 
declamation has been defici«it in precision or propiiety. 
Where all the solid foundation of just and appropriate action 
bas been laid , attitude, when regulated wtth taste and discre' 
tion, maybe added toomunent the superstructure; butia- 
(reduced imseasonably or overchaiged, it is an evidence of 
deficiency of nnderst^iding as welt as depravity of taste." 
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or Biamricurr oiaTDitEs ind ATTiTniu.* 
SiGMiFiCANT gestures and attitudes, according to the sen- 
timents of the last section, are to be considered but as the 
mere " ornaments" of a system, of which the action suited 
to the orator is the "superstructure." Yet with theatrical 
action, whose chief object is to please, the ornament is very 
important. With oratory, on the contrary, whose principal 
design is to instruct and persuade, the smtimeTit is the prin- 
cipal Uiing, and gesture is employed only to enforce that; 
and this is done by the aid of a class of gestures which 
rarely have any distinct signification when used without 
words. They are not imUoHve, — they are not, in any pro- 
per sense of the term, eonventitmal, but are produced by 
die promptings of nature, requiring only to be chastened 
and polished by study and art ; while much of the action 
of the stage, especially as it departs from the nlore digni- 
6ed exhibition of tragedy and epic poetry, is imitative and 
artificial. With this additional su^esdon as to the diatinc- 
ti(Hi between dramatic and oratorical action, we proceed to 
some particulars touching the import of the significant ges- 
tures of which we have been treating, when simple, and 
also the mode of combining them for the production of 
rhetorical effect. 

ExAUFLEs of Simple Sicnificant Gestuhes. 
Ha Head and Face. 
The hanging down of the head denotes shame or griet 
The holding of it up, pride or courage. 
To nod forward implies assent. 
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To ton die head back, dissent. 

The inclination of the head impliea ba^Mdoess or languor. 

Tix head is averted in dislike or honor. 

It leans forward in attentitm. 

HxEyes. 
The eyes are raised in prayer. 
They weep in sorrow. 
They hum in anger. 
They are downcast or averted in anger. 
They are cast on vacancy in thought 
They are dirown in diflerent directions in doubt and 
anxiety. 

The-^rms. 
The aim is projected forward in authority. 
'Both arms are spread extended in admiration. 
They are botfi held forward in imploring help. 
They both SiH suddenly in disappointment. 

The Hands. 
The hand on the head indicates pain or distress. 
On the eyei, shame. 
On the lips, injunction of ^ence. 
On the breast, it appeals to conscience, or intimates 
strong emotion of soifie kind. 

The hand waves or flourishes in joy or coidempt. 
Both hands are held supine, applied or clasped in prayer. 
Both descend prone in blessing. 
They are clasped or wrung in affliction. 

77ie Body. 
The body, held erect, indicates steadiness and coonge. 
Thrown back, pride. 
Stooping forward, ot^desooMion or compassion. 
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Bending, reverence or respect. 

Protiration, the utmost humili^ or abasement 

7Ke LottXT lAmbs. 

Their firm pontion ^gnifies courage or obstinacy. 

Bended knees, timidity or weakness. 

Frequent change, distiubed thoughts. 

They adrance in desire or courage. 

Retire in aversion or fear. 

Start in tenor. 

Stamp in authoiity or anger. 

Kneel in submission and prayer. 

These examples might be multipled ; but tbe object \a 
simply to fiimifili a sufficient number for illustration, with- 
out attemptiog to make a complete list. 

ExAHPLGs OF Complex Significant Gestures, ok 
Ati'ituues. 

A few examples of the more complex ^gnificant gestures 
will now be presented. The figures referred to irill show 
the precise attitude intended; while the description will 
fuTDish the principles on which, by the application <^ a little 
skill, the list can be exttiuled so as to embrace the visible 
expression of any and every passion or feeling, which 
agitates the human breast. 

Terror excites the peraon who suffers under it, to avoid 
or to escape from flie dreaded object If it be supposed 
to be some dangerous reptile on the ground, and very near, 
the expression will be represented by the figure starting 
back, and looking downward. If the danger threaten fix>m 
a distance, the terror ari^ng will be expressed by the figure 
looking forward, and not etarting back, but merely in the 
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retired positioD. But if the dread of impeoding death from 
the hand of an enemy awakeiiB this pasaon, the coward 
fliea. — This pasaon needs no figure for its illustration. 

Jhtrtum is exprea^ by two gestures ; first the band 
held vertical is retracted* towards the face, the eyes ana 
head are for a moment directed eagerly towards the object, 
and the feet advance. (See Fig. 75.) Then suddenly the 
eyes are withdrawn, the head is averted, the feet retire, and 
^ aims are projected out extended against the object, the 
bands vertical. (See Fig. 76.) 




HoTTOTy which is aversion or astonishment mingled with 
terror, is seldom capable of retreating, but remains petrified 
in one attitude, with the eyes riveted on ila object, and the 
arm held forward to guard the person, the hands vertical, 
and the whole frame trembling. (See Fig, 77.) The feel- 
ing of Horror may exist when no object is present This 
is beautifully illustrated in one of Mr. EngePs figures. 
Alluding to the « disposition of the mind to refer intellec- 
tual ideas to external objects," he says : — « When King 
Lear recollects the barbarous treatment of his daughters, 
vbo in the midst of a ^imy night had exposed his hoary 
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hurs to the inclemency of the weather, and when he im- 
mediately exclaims,— 
a < O, tbat way madneae lies ; let me ahnn that ; 

No more of that,'— . " 
tiiere is not in reality any external object irom which this 
unhappy prince should avert bis eyes with horror, and yet 
he turns bis bead away to the side opposite that to which 
it was directed before; endeavoriBg, as it were, with his 
hand reversed, to banish that cruel and afflicting recollec- 
tion." (See Fig. 78.) 

Jfc. 78. 




Listening, in order to obtain the surest and most various 
information, first presents the quick and comprehensive 
^ance of the eye towards the apparent direclion of the 
sounds ; if nothing is seen, the ear presents itself towards 
the point of expectation, and the eye is bent on vacancy : 
but all this passes in a tnoment. The hand and arm are 
held vertical extended. If the sound proceeds from diHerent 
quarters at the same time, both armsare held up, and the 
head alternately changes from one side to the other, with a 
rapidity governed by the. nature of the sound; if it is 
alarmuig, wifli trepidation ; if pleaang, with gentle emo 
tton. Fig. 79 represents Hstetdng /ear. 
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Admiration, if of surrouDding oatural objects of a pleas- 
ing Idnd, holda both hands vertical and across, and mores 
them outwards to the poatton, extended as in Figure 80. 
If admiration arises from, some extraordinaiy or unexpected 
circumstances, the hands are thrown up supine elevated, 
ti^ether with the countenance and the eyes. 

Fif. eo. Fig. 81. 




Vmeraiicm crosses bodk hands on the breast, casts down 
the eyes slowly, and bows the head. (See Fig. 81.) 




Deprecation advances in an extended position of tlie 
feet, ^proacbisg to kneeling, clasps the hands fbroibly 
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together, throws back the head, sinkbg it between the 
shoulders, and looks earnestly up to the person implored. 
(See Fig. 82.) 

^n <^pealing to heaven, the right hand is first laid on the 
breast, then the left b projected supine upward ; the eyes 
first directed forward, and then upward. (See Fig. 83.) 

In the appeal to Cfmscmtce, the right hand is laid on the 
breast, the left drops unmoved, the eyes are fixed upon the 
person addressed. (See Fig. 23.) — Sometimes both hands 
press the breast. 

Shame, in the extreme, sinks on the knee and covers the 
eyes with both hands : this is a feminine expression of it. 
(See Fig. 84.) 

FIf.BL 




JKi/d reflation falls on the knee, crosses the arms 
on the breast, and looks forward and upward towards 
heaven. This is also a feminine expression of Ihis feeling. 
(See Fig. 85.) 

Besignathn mixed vritk desperation stands erect and un- 
moved, the head thrown back, the eyes turned upward and 
fixed, tKe arms crossed. A fine instance is seen in the 
%uie fi:om an attitude of Mrs. Siddons. (See Fig. 94.) 
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Grief arising from sudden and af&icting intelligence 
covers the eyes vith one hand, advances forward and 
throws back the other hand. (See Fig. 86.) 

.^Hen^ton demanding silence holds die finger on the lips, 
and leans forward, sometimes repressing with the left hand, 
(See Fig. S7.) 




Distress, when extreme, lays the palm of the hand upon 
the forehead, throws the head and body back, and retiret 
with a long and sudden step. (See Fig. 88^) 
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DeHberaiion on ordioat; subjects holds the cbin, and sets 
the ann a-kimbo. (See Fig. 89.) 

Self-tuficiency presents die body erect, the lower Umbs 
ri^d, and folds the arms. (See Fig. 67.) 

Pride throws back the body, holds the head high, and pre- 
sents the elbow a-kimbo, and thrown forward as in Fig. 68. 

When the thoughts flow without difficulty or opposition, 
the movement of the limbs is &ee and direct. But when 
difficulties occur or obstacles are discovered, a man eitiier 
arrests his action entirely, or changes it to something alto- 
gether different. The direction of his eyes and tbe action 
of his head, are also, under such circumstances, quite 
altered. Tbe eyes, instead of moving freely from object 
to object, become fixed, and the head is thrown back, if 
before hanging down on the breast. As an example of 
these effects, M. Engel refers to a scene in a play of Les- 
sing, in which an old gentleman is very much puzzled how 
to manage, under a atuation of great difficult and deU- 
cacy. In the commencement of his debberations he is 
represented as in Fig. 90, and in the next peiiod of them, 
as in Fig. 91. 
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JKsfancWy is a feeble and passire aflectioD ; it is at- 
tended by a total relaxation of the nerves, with a mute and 
tranqail resignation, unaccompanied by oppoution either to 
. the cause or the sensibility of the evil. The chaiacter ex- 
ternally is languor without motion ; the head hangiog at 
the "side next the heart;" the eyes turned upon its object, 
or, if that is absent, fixed on the ground; the hands hang- 
ing down by dieii own weight without eSbit, and joined 
loosely leather. (See Fig. 92.) 



Anxiety is of a different character ; it is restless and ac- 
tive, and manifest by the extension of the muscles ; the eye 
is filled with fire, the breathing is quick, the motion is hur- 
ried, the head is thrown back, and the whole body is • 
extended. The sufferer is like a sick man who tosses in- 
cessantly, and finds himself uneasy in every Mtuatton, (See 
Fig. 93.) 

I shall close this part of the subject and the work, by 
presenting the learner with some of the attitudes of Mrs. 
Siddons, copied from the plates of the Chironomia, from 
which all the illustrations of this section liave been taken. 
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DRAMATIC ACTION. SIS 

These present both boldness and magnificence — qualities 
of gesture vbicb, as we have elsewhere remarked, are 
rarelj' exhibited but in the theatre. They belong to the 
£pic style of gesture ; and the passages are given, in the 
pronunciation of which they were employed. 
Fif.M. rig. to. 



See Fi|[. 91. '■ See where ^e stands like Helen." 

/bir Ftniltnt, act ! 

See Fig. 9S. "This arm Bhall Tiodicats a father's caui 
Oredati Daughler, act 1, 1 
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HANtJAL OF ELOCOflbN. 



8m llg. 96. "A widow criM) Be haBband to me, heerai.** 

Kii^ John, act 3, ec. 1. 
See Fig. 97. "Soorned by the women, pitied bj the men, 
"Oh! itunpporlable !" 

/fair Petdieni, act 9, tc 1. 
See Vig. 98. "Wert Uioo the eon of Jnpiter." 

Imogtn, act 9, K. 3. 
See Fig. 99. "JehoTah'e ann inalehed freoi the ware* asd 
bringa to me my eop." 

Dougka, act 3, ac S. 
See Fif. 100 "Pity and fotgireiieis." 

Venice Pretemd, act ft, to. 1. 
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ADDENDA. 



a, in .^bl«, so-TOT, braTo-do; Bo-al, a-oriat, o-eronaQt; r»> 
diant, range, cbonge, on-j^l, && 
Bsni, core, dam, beware, decloie, &c.'t' 
{Uhaecenttd,') in dedicate, ealcalote, regulate, speculate, tu). 
B, 'in Demesoe [demdne,] Ul»-»-tete, &c. 
I Ere, there, wbere.f 

u, In Hfiak. [Better written bait.'] 

*Then TxbleB are intended, Jfnf, la afford additional practic* to 
Ihote whose defective arUcalntion may require it; and, Mcontf, to 
correct peculiarities of pronanciBtion which may have had their 
origin in colloquial carelessness, or an enoneoos local usage. Ad 
nnvarjing standard of perfection in pronooncing a living language 
can never perhnpa be attained ; but no public speaker, certainly no 
one who would be considered an Engliik tcholar, elioutd neglect to 
cultivate himself with liie greatest care in this branch of an English 
education. 

I Whenever any of the long vowel sonnds, except perhaps a and S, 
are followed by r, in the same syllable, fVom the peculiar nature of 
this letter, the single syllable son nda as though there were two: 
thus, ftiM is identical in aound with Airier, /our with Jtmotr, &c. 
"" " Smart pronounces to be "the distinguishing mark of an Bng- 



h pronuncialion of such wotda." — In commoa nsage, the proper 
iind of d is never heard in this situation; but one resembling 
theshortsonndof the name letter, only lengthened and rendered more 
oppn. Worcester expressly sanctions this pronunciaUon. It is 
Tfcognised by Perry, one of the English orthoepists : and is lalbei 
supported than otherwise by the analogy of the language, from 
the effect which this consonant produces on the sound of Beveral of 
the other vowal eletoeM*. 
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818 UAHDAJ. OP ELOCUTION. 

ai, is .iA, iMd, fault wn't, pUtt,* ^iNiHU^'ra»-«iDi*4te. 
Mr, bit, poA, ebot'r,* aSUr, MKnamT, te.f 
(gfWBewW,) in Adonai, Sinai, Tolmm, &o. 
aoi inOod; [mon proporly wiittoD/dit/,} 
M, iaGougs. 
kj, in B^i day, hay, wqr, bewi^, &0. 

(gMcem/nf,) in Mdtidelay, giioi^, noMgayi Sce> 
■9«, in Jye (arer,) [d.] 
«•, in Great, •teak, bndk. 

Bear, i)^^, rst [not vtdl oookbd], aWMt, to ten, fta.f 
M, in £*«r, De'et.| [CoDtmotioni of raer and neMT.] 
d, In Dagn, van, skein, weigh, fietght, be. 

That, Iwtr, heir-eiB.f 
•r, in B<y, dty, b^, thqr, trty, gi^, pi^.whey, obey, ooBKy, 
porrey, anmy, bo. 

fyre, £y-rey,f 
oti, in Conp d'oefi, [koodal.] 
M, in Bosquet, [booki.] 

B, In Coll, lull; initol.inttiral; talk, walk; bald, toold; w» 
ler, wonn ; qnor-iOT, quart, &c. 

{Uimeenttd,) in a)-b«it, ol-together. 
o, in Or, or-phan, orb, absAii, gorge, Iwim, fork, attri^ &«,■ 

{Viiaaenltd,) in calor, Mpori-Btapor, fetor, motor. 
ao, in ExtrainHluiBry. 

*ThMe words are sometimea erroneoDBlf pronoanced plit, rim, 
and ehfr. The Bsrae error ia beard in the vulgar pronunciation of 
Jemta for Jama, and kfr for eore. 

I See the second not« on the preceding pagb 
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ADDITIOKAL TABLfefi. 
A. 



tdbr 

(uugfat, &e. 
tw, ui Jav), Huno, lam, wi&driiui, bo. 
Bwe, in Juie. 

eot in George, Gcor-gica. 
OS, in Bnwd, abiMd, poat, 
00, in Ought, bought, brought, lougbt, bMfugbt, &Mg;tit, 

Ihougfat, meAowght, wrought. 



B, inFiir.Btai; arm, aliniB} dark, omboii:, pareh-OMDt, «n- 

bo^go, atMUatj, tu. 
Cat, cord, cart, oorgo, octr-p^ di*cai4, gat-dtntngari, 

Ao." 
Jk, gape, papa, mamtna, fii-ther, tie.f ' 

Calf, liolf, cdre, halre, salve, &c.f 
Calm, palm, balm, olm-ond, qaalm, psalm, Ik.^ 

'There is a refinement eometimea lieaid in the prontmeiatioa of 
A, i, and a short, when followini; the soouds of k and g, which in- 
teipioses the aoaod of « between them ; thue aard, guari^Jtinit, guidt, 
guarantv, tie., ai« pioaotiat!aikeard,glkeard,kein^didde, ^narantg, 
be The beat usage either rejects this eotind of e alta^Hhar; ot 
leslricte it to a amalT number of words, ratd even la them tcmdies it 
ver; lightly. 

j" Contrary to at] good authority, in these classes of words the sonnd 
of a short is frequently employed ; and often readisied doubly olfenettti 
to the ear by the attempt to protract iL There aie smm irorA, 
howerer, closely allied to Aera, whose true pronuncis1io& is not M 
well establiahed; such as the fdlowiag: 

raft, craft, waft, abaft, crafty, &e. 

fast, last, mast, past, vast, master, aAer, &c 

aak, task, mask, unmaak, flask, basket, &c. 

lass, maBB, pass, brass, class, (^asa, grass, fte. 

gasp, hasp, rasp, clasp, grasp, dee. 

path, lath, badi, wrath, £e. 

command, demaod, &«. 
Walker gires the sound of short a In mon of thoto WOrdti tad 
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M» MAXnAL OP XLOCUTIOH. 

a, (OmmmM,) in ■Ipka, mnnM, diplMM, nmbralls, Jw. 

% in •cf-fMBL [In EngliDd, tba « in tkrk is proBoancMl u 

Ihe MB* wtj.J 
M, IiBm. 
U, 1b Jitat, bMBt, JomK, loHBcbt Joatn-diM, dowit, gnoat, 

gaunt-let, &«. 
M, in Hawt, luarlh, hwrk-en. 
OB, in Ouord, guardian.* 

'■ST E- 

B, in £>Til, qne-iT, de-iiy, Earop«-Bn, Bthe-rcal, dc-riala, ■»- 
ereej, g;l<tw, •ehone, &c. 
Ben, here, mere, sere, Bphere, sincere, fecf 
(OMMnXCi,) in pre-Mnt, pT«-TBil, pre-«ide, ptvftr, M-Mdfl^ 
•»«tite, iu. 
B^liere, re-corerj, u-TerIt;, ge-ograpliy, de-tect, inifr 
pendent, dt-moDalrale, &c. 
ii taCritiqDe,Br«u1,capnchtn,qaBnntAie,capriee,rautitiTa, 
M'giMor, &c 
Shire-t 

Wt in Ciu-MT, fMK-an, w-dile, oe-gii, lu-rie, fte. 
(t^noccfn/cil,) lo ■tfe-neaB, oe-oitan, oc-oigina, &«. 

fteid, Ihe latest Earlish lexicographer, in all o{ tliem. Webiter, 
on the contrary, in all of them giTeB the eound of a; and Worces* 
ler. a loand iotenned iate between them. Naree and Joihw agree 
with Web»ier; as do also Perry and Fulton and Knight, in regard 
lo most of the words. Fulton and Knighl, howeTer, adopt the 
inlermedlatfl sound in tome of them.- This is probably in accord- 
ance with the general usage of this country: but here, as welt 
as in England, tha tendency ia doubtless toward the ehort lonud 

* Se« the first note on the preceding page. 

t 8m du &m part of tlio Mcoad mU on p. 317. 
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ADDITIONAL f ABL&Al >M 

M, in Jbt,* beat,* olaaTS, dream, frtok, hMtJ), IM, WMta, ^^ 
p«iil, be»ficiii, fiM-Hble, undenwoUii to. 

for, dMr, r«ar, t«ar,^ cl«aT,f dns, «pp«r,w*»4j,&0^ 
ae, . in Seen, grten, feet, meet, bee, Mttee, &e. 

Beer, deer, cheer, to.| 
(pnaeatnUd,) in jobilce, p«dig»e, &e. 
^ in Cetl, dacM'^ lH^wait, ^OKt^Ob^ «MMn mMH», M. 
«o, in Peogi*. 
Vj, in Key, ley. 

ia, in Ratifi'ii [r&tiffe.] Wkutiu 
ia, in Cbief, lid, tkief, tfatere, pwTS, Itendtftc 

Ti«T, financitT, granadiet^ Uaat,tut% 
(w, in For-biB, proMpopoMa, &«. 
«, in Tukoie, [Turlifa.] 
aaj, in Quy, [Ice.] 
ni, in PalutquAu 
noi, ia l^twiiM, [TaricM.] 

i, fft t^lot, IMeelt, nrMeioMcipt, iMjfis, laHA, teild, ohOd, 
ntgli, m'gn, int|atry, &c. 
ParadiH-wal, h;pocIiaiidri-U«l, A«. ' 

KAe, kite, kAn^ liiwi, &o.$ 
Ffre, mire, wfrai aspire, elio^, icb,if 



-j-in KinM of ^ Sonthem MMea, Ike vovd Hnod enooaoolljr 
giTen to tliese words ie tiiat of a deaeiibed in tlie li«t part of (he 
tBCond note on p. 317. 

tSee thefiratpAtorttieBeeOndnoteonp. 317. 

)Sm fim a6ta on p. SI*. 
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Mi ItAHDAL or BLOO0TIOK. 

f, {UMunhi,) In j4m, di-UMUr, eulo, ueliiTW, to. 
•1, in Ji%U. 
•i, Id Height, ibiglit. 
•T, in £y4t. 
■7*, Infjre. 

b,' fat IN«, fU, Am*, defied, npUid, to. 
ni. In G(wd«, pulst pwMt dugiHM, to.* 
«T, in Buy, buyer, guy, to. 
J, in Fly, Aetg, >Uy, ny, thy, %rp«, cy^iosun, to. 
Gyte, lyre, pyre, to-f 
(CnoMMfM^) in hy-potlietie, hy^otentne, qnaliTy, ytaify, 
multiply, to propheay, to. 
ye, in By«, ly«, lytt, to. 

Of in (Hot, go, bope, logae, diore, grata, loU, so^omn, p»«t, 
enuMion, o-rient, po-tentate, oppo-nent, to. 
Abode, code, mode, node, rode,:^ strode, to. 
Bnike,^ foli,^ apoke,^ atnike, yoke, to. 
Bold, fold, hold,^ Bold, told, to. 
Hole, Mole, whole,^ droll, control, bol.«tn,^ to. 
Bolt,^ c«lt,t dolt,^ iall4: moUen^ to. 
Dome, borne, to. 
Alone, bone,^ cone, Mone,^ «nlj,^ wont, [eontmclion &t 

will rut,'] ttc. 
Haat,^ post, gboat, to. 
Mote, note, lote, rote, wiote,^: both,^ to. 
Bore, gore, more, Boro, anore, deplore, decoHvm, to-f 

•See first note on p. 319. 

fSee the first [wloftlie second note on p. 317. 

r^TlwH words, and peibi^ >ome -olhen of dkii elaea, bavs a 
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ADDITIONAL TABI.E& SM 

"•"J"- 0. (Continnea.) 

o, {Uhaatniid,) ID motto, htnoc o-bej, A-pinion; pi»«nTe, pm* 

fane, &c. 
BO, in Phudoh, [Fdrf.] 
ra, in Haut-boj, hou-teoi, and hmtt-goDt, [haboy, htftdr, li^ 

goo.] 
eMi, in Beau, flambaiu, bnitow, poitmantwu. 
M, in Yeo^nan, jaHaamj. 

ew, in S£ui,ahnc,aDclstT«ie, [noweommonlywiittniimvifee.] 
«•, is Cod, foal, goal, loaf, ttoak, soap, &«. 

Oat, boot, coat," gout, float, tbTont,* &c. 

L«ad,* road,* toad,* good, wood, be. 

Boost, coast, Toast,* &o. 

Hoot, rooi, soar, board, ftcf 
oe, In Doe, foe, sloe, toe, thio«, hoe, &t- 

(Vhaetenied,') in bilboea. 
00, in Door, and Oam.'\ 
on, in Mould, soul, poul'tice,* poul-try,* Aough, be. 

Bourne, court, gourd, aouice, four, pour, &c.f 



peculiar pronttnciatton in the Northern states. The vctrel sonod ia 
^oTteasd ; and at the same time Tendered more close by too great 
a contraottoD of the o^ana of speech. The lips are not nrojeeted, 
as in the true sonnd ; nor the tongne so fitr removod (rcon the palate. 
Thus a new sonnd— one unknown in the pronunciatdon of the Gng- 
lish — is produced, which characterizes the New-Englander, the 
world over; and by looking over the words marked, it will be seen, 
that this sound is given in violation of all analogy, bb well as of 
ButfaoritVi. — In Connecticut, and in parts of N. York and Northern 
PennsylTania. there exists a still wider deviation from the standard 
pronunciation of some of thsee words; in bo much that itone, on/y, 
woni, whole and home, are pronounced tfuo, unly, vni/nt, hiii, and 



fSca thafirttpart>of tha SMood nolo on pago 317. 
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4M HAXUAL or BL$»0IIT10K. 

O. ( 



CM>TM,&e. 

•W, in Blow, rami, Alow, tot»«rd,* tot»«nll,* tie. 

{UtmeMPlfd,) in tiwv), IrUlnv, hvmv, feUow, ^riUaw* «!■• 

owa,i> Ow*. 
w», toStMvd-t 

bk«l, MV^iMi, Uw^fafr, Euiope, iie. 
Lute, fluW, McltfM, lu^idj oonelvueii, ibwlv-tittii, fte. 
BntW, tntth, Tu^er, nt^n, ibu-id, ei»«%, ftc. 
Cun, lun, laun, pMe, tuie, eudws, muMn, MfM^j, 

({TaoecMted,} ia deluge, peruke, prriude, ^obule, Cribtaw, be, 

* Tlien la ■ T^gir pnnuMiatiaD of Amb two woida, wUoh JtAna 
Am w widi the kul ajUaUe and mispUeeB the aceeot. 

f Sea th9 fiiat part of the aepond note pa p. 317> 

flla Towd element repieaented bj tbii }ett« Men* to h>^ 
jdns oiAafeiata laaek ((oable. Wken it b^ina a wati or ^lla- 
Cla, ita atw ia wall definedi but wben eoaiing after a eenaamal 
fa) tha au4at «f a a jllabla, it baa beta ymowlf rapmaentad bj m, 
tPhyi (caipewly aitei r) bj oo. 

The baat vatge, we beliera, pTea it a aonnd in all anek vradai 
vhich ia hMV npMaeated b; ue « alone, wi^out tb«aid of «,or 
anj atW Wtor; and nearly the same aound after r, aa after th« 
OUST oawomqta. To pionouooe lute, tueid, as if wdlsd laot, laa- 
tid, ia d^etf^ fulgai by all ^igliah ortboefABts; bat in the beat 
Vfugtiof thit panatiy, tfaeie is the sane difierenoe between tea pio- 
nniieiatuin of rvd« kcmI roo4- The true aonnd of tiiis elenmii eas 
•aandr &^\ to b^ attaiped br the nnafieeted proaanciation of Aa 
examplea which are here adduced ; and it ma; perhaps be safelf' 
a^itted, th^ if alter certain consonanta, partictdarly howerei aac^h 
«b ft, m, and p, which close the lips, the sound of e should he 
alightly heard before reaching the proper sound of u, it can acaicelf 
be fioDiidared i tmlt. 
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ADDITIOMAI. TABLSa Mi 

TJ"b^ n. (ContinmdJ 

MO, in Bwutfi and iia con^HMuds. 

M, in Feod, &o-dal, fw-datoi;, [battw mitten, /awV^] 

en, in F«ud, doMW, plcu-riej, D«u-tennviny> ^M- 

aw, io D«w, fnii, new, p<tC) lUM") Ac. 

Blew, dew, Oewt ■kw, Jw- 

Bmit, erntf, drew, gnv< bwlueu', Jbc< 
Isn, in Adint, lieu, pnrliew. 

M, InV^Kth, 

ns, in CiM, Aite, hue, six, Ijltie, clue, glue, Imbue, Midue, •!»• 
Hu«, pursue, &c. 
True, lue, imbrue, aeeiue, £[e. 
(ITMiMenied,) in ugue, revenue, racidue, statue, nitee, Ae. 
nein,in Queue, [Kd,] bstter written cue. 
lu, in Juic«, ain't, sluice, pnnutt, ice 

BtutB«, cmise, ftui't, brutt, reciuA, As. 



sr^ ou.- 

on, in Out, al>aut, rout, riuMit, lound, Bl>mind, ground j fbunt, 
amount, bounty, ounce; arouae, espouse; oust, ao- 
coustica,houBe, mouse; couch, SToucb, doubt, demrt; 
proud, cloud, plough, tie. 
Oar, hour, scour, floi^r, devour, ticf 
{Uiaeamlai,) in compoutul, pvamtunt, pmnovn, int. 

■ The sound which in Snglish is most commonly lepresented hj 
oa, is Teiy clearly and strongly distingiiished Iroia any of the other 
vowel sounds. It has however several provincial modificatjons in 
fte United States, which may ceqoire the correction of the teacher, 
hnt wbkth can be exaetiy and certainly rspresentAd hy no oombUM- 
tion of letters. It is the open full sound of th»QeniianMk 

f See the first pfit.of the sMwd Mit 4a p. 317. 
39 
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KM MANUAL Or ELOCUTIOIT. 

'•*'!»'' OV. (Ondoiwd.) 

0, in Aoe«aipt, ■coamptwrt, lus. [now written ateount, 4te.] 
M, in HcLteA, [propw oame.] 
iion, in G«tmtr, [;Mir.] 

ow, in Nmd, how, ■tow, iotra, elmm, ameo-j, Tow-e[, Sco. 
B«M>4T, flai»«r, loi»«r, p«P'«r, ihotp^r, loB)-«r, &e. 
owa, in Hmcc, [piopei mmfl.] 

-f— ■ 00. 

00, in Co*, WHO! boon, ipMB,* Mm;* naov, oom; bd, e*dt 
root,* hMt; hoof,* proof i loof ;■ noi, food,* tie. 
Boot, Moot, and poor.f 
(ITMKWfiial.) in onckoo. 
o, in Db, wb«; nwTB, batunwi Um, wIum; tomb, poltzoB, 

•ponton, bo-aom,* tus. 
B, in Pugh, [pqoh.] 
00, in ShM, ouM. 
oon, in Huumt-Tre. 

oo, in Soup, lotM, boHW, gTONp, rouge, wound, nneoudi, && 
Tour, amouT, fburiw, touiynej, JEcf 
(CTnoeccnfMl,} in paramouT, tou-pee, Ue. 



oi, in Oa, bod, cml, totl, Jm'd, lotn, appoAitraent, &e. 
oy, in Boy, joy, toy, decoy, destroy, &c. 

{Unaeeatled,) in enToy, viceroy, convoy, Savoy. 

. *In dteae words, the oo is fireqnently made sliOTt. In New 
Bngland, we often bear tbe pronanciaiton, «oon, root, hoof, Ammm, 
tie.; and in the Middle udSoathematatM, /oak. " 
t See tba fint panofOt Mcmtd note oa p. 81T. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLEa 897 

^^^^ A ibOTt. 

•i in Con, oabol, eatah, fsn-c;, gaa4et, paal-mist, pMd'4iio^, 
noTHgBtion, no-tional, canal, plant, pot-ent, &«. 
Bode, hare, etuM, null [a pnblia walk,] hMh, bo. 
Bor-rel, eaity, tovrft ehaT-iV/, clac4f7, la:. 
Pwatet w tet,) in od-dieWf od-diiioii, ae>oamplJak, blos-phoae, 
climax, piqiunt, paeon, &c. 

u, in Plaid, lail-le^. 

oa, in giMB-antee, guoiiviitf.* 

«, in Bell, Ttl-low, sexton, des-pot, domes-tie, el-egaot, mel- 
ody, Fec-ODcile, gen-eial, ipe-cial, Kl4sh, Ico. 
Berfy, n-Pf, ter-rible, per-il, stCT-il, shn-iff, inher-it, be. 
Feb-rile, legate, less-er, raem-oir, pTel-ete, prel-ndft, pres- 
age, tep-id, ibc. 
Get, yet, jea.\ 
(Vitaetemied,} in ailent, leamied, wanted, ^ed, itondied, a^ 
viaed-ly, avowed-ly, ne-ollect, Ice. 
Fbco, pnises, poet, poem, coret, duel, Ix. 

• S«e th« fint nota on page 319. 

j-In these three words, this sound shoald be cai«fully distin- 
gpished from that of i short; but in words of more than one sjllft* 
ble, #hen not nnder the accent, it sometimeB differs lo little hoax 
tfie sound of ■', that the attempt to discriminate ctearlj* between 
them in speech might be considered affectation. Thus, for eonm- 
ple, faea, poet, datl, Hnm, should be made to differ rery little in 
pronunciation ftom facix, poit, duil, hnin. Indeed the abort unac- 
cented vowel Bounds are not introduced into thts Table so much to 
teaeh the laamer nniformlj to discriminate between them, in his 
IHactiee, as to guard him against enppressing them altogether. In 
Bome eases, tMj ran into each other bj shades so delicate an 
scarcely to be distinguished even by the disciplined ear. In othem, 
however, the character of their enunciation precisely marks the 
boundary between vulgarity and elegance; nor does their ennncia- 
tioD ever do &is more eeilainly, than their inditeriininaie use and 
snppression. The law of eorreet utage is as nnifonn in this parti- 
cskr as in any other. 
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*J^ E Aon. (CaatiniMd.1 

«, (AmmnM.) t* iMNlMi MUMlt MUMt Adiwi, tBAel, fttoB- 
1^ Mondkl, Uabftl, flppurf, tiBtbrd« be. 
L*li^Nbc)ffat»fl,ca«««1, dMi«L, ftrtd. angel, satchel, 
tfotfA, ^hafA, mONEl, tumA, TCm^, Ibtel, cartel, 
■vtc), Mmd. gwvrf. jMnl* rowd, &«.* 
Sollen, woolkn; itwm% hy j wn j ttom; ^nii,banen; 
[and in all other worda in which en follovs I, ih, n, 
OT r, exc^t/sUen, rfaJm, aiwl tiooUai, in which Ae 
•oniid of e is ■appiMnd.} 
SaddeBt mynchcn, kitehcn, hjpbm, chickni, tickfn, 
JeAen, uifMn, piBtn, paten, marten, td'tten, patten^ 
leren. Blown, mittnuf 
LandMBt, aidtnt, diUigeat, baaMoenl, abatiDeat, abhop- 
HDt, intolvent, fiequentt piesent, eonplaecDl, impa- 
tieat,&e4 
Gadmce, dill^fence, abstinence, aUxHwace, piewoeai 
omniacienee, tte.% 
», in J^mj, Buxnr, pall taaW, Tfaomea [Tenu.] 
mi is Bh'Tj, burial. 
M( in DioCT-vtis, Daed-alne, lot, 
ai, in Said, siiitfa ; ag<rin,$ against.$ 



•TTie only words io which the soDiid of e ii auppreiBed befora 
( aie ihekiL, rtavtl, ravel, rivtt, miW/, ihrivel, swivel, drivel, ikavelf 
grovel, hazit, draxelf noxU, letaie!, otuel, nmuu:!. 

f Garden, and htalAtn, msj be ael down as nf donbtfiil ptoam* 
eialioBi in all other words, soeh as ifeoi^ ^£iM), rmt^Ani, bwkfi, 
ikapett, kuert, vixen, UHm, hemien, tic, the soand «f e is rtp pww wd. 

X In some of diese claEses of words, the vowel sound ii oAen 
suppressed in the final syllable ; thus, ardni, eadnee, pranl, prance, 
wmpiaenl, lie. Such contraction is in riolation of all antbority. 

t In New England, these words an oftai pronounced ^gdtt, Bad 
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£ itian. (CauDDBad-l ' 
«&, is Lead, hiai, bdmd,break-&8t, eaimr-oi, wc^^n, uat 
ons, pleoa-ure, meaB-ure, cUaa-liaeaa, &e. 
{tfhmceenled,') in aeigeaat, pagtont, Tengeonce, Ue. 
ee, in KmI-sod. 
ed, in Nonpaml, linf-«T. 
00, in Laip-aid, jeop-ard, Etoff. 
ie, in Friend. 

oe, in FiMt-id, aaafofUda. [Better wiitten/eti^ fte.] 
ne, in Gums, gueet, coquette. 

I abon. 

i, in It, bit, begin, Bv-er, rir-et, duth-ei, whttli-er, trib-ntN, 

big-otrj, tmdt-tion, tn-dustry, lO-flueuee, be. 
Live, giTe, vine-yard. 
Spii-tt, delir-ious, mii-acle, vii^ent, &e. 
{DiiaaxnUd,) in dt-dactic, di-gettioii, dt-greerioii, Kdrii^, 

fii-nance, fi4iaiicier, phi-iology, ri-iadty,- claano, 

timid, minim, ntrtifi', semnglit, &c. 
BeWl, caWl, pencil, pnpil, vigil; gnKi),iirohin, Teu*ii, 

germin, Latin, roin,* tus. 
Cornice, pumice, praetice, piactiHe, cowardice, dec. 
Fertile, fntile, hostile, reptile, servile, versatile, jiiv«> 

nile, mercantila, puerile, die 
Maritime. 
Discipline, medicine, masculine, feminine, heroine, U- 

bertine, genuine, allcaline, Ac- 
Respite, deposite, perquisite, favorite, &c. 
Plaintive, sportive, offensive, indicative, Sk. 
a, (ITaiueenfed,) in inmoce, Wallace; cabbage, village, imago, 

postage, &c. 

* The only exceptiona in this class of words, to the pronunciation 
here given, ar c ec i l, devil i coun'n, raitin, and Aatin. " In all other 
mstancee," says Smart, "i, before i and n, must be carefully pro- 
Dou&ced, ttke coDtiary uttarance being gross and vulgar." 
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m. In Bw-aj, bv-aiiMM. 

{Oft&txaiUd, in Isttuce, minute. 
J, in Cyg^-n^ cym^twl, byp-ocrite, ehyiii-iati7, aj/e-opiuaaX, 
typ-ogT^hJetl, bo. 
Ly-iie, pyt-Binid, pyHtei, tyr-uuiy, 4k. 
^UitacanUd,) in ci^t many, beMiy, sully, prophecy, &laitjf, 
charily. Aft. 
Dbc^Is, ditatylo, tte, ■ 
•a, {Unatceniti,) in banc. 

•i, (IA)acccnte({,)iDC^Urin,cuttai'n,csTtatn, chiefWn, fonntoita, 
mounlotD, ptantotn ; waasotl, traToil ; [and in all other 
words of like tenuioation, except Bnlain, in which, 
according to Walker, it has the Bound of u ahoiL*] 
a^ (Cnaeomtarf,) in Guinea. 
M^ in Been, hieech-ea, lline-pence. 

(JOttaectttUi,) In eoStt. * • 

ei, (Unatetnled,) in forfMl, eoonlerfeit, surfeiti foreign, so- 

0f , ((Thwuniei/,) in alley, galley, Talley, jockey, money, tic. 
is, in SicTe. 

(Dnoecenfed,) in beauties, elites, Tarieti^, be manies, &o. 
oi, (fnoeeenfeif,) in tortoise, 
ni, in G«Mld, build, lart. 

{Viiaeeenttd,') in biscuit, gui-taT, &c. 
ny, [VnacanUd,') in plaguy, roguy. 

*In Bome parts of New t]ng1snd, there prevails a vulgar pTonan- 
eiatioQ of some of these wo^e, as if tiiey ended in ing. — In the 
Middle and Southern states, the equally vulgar usage prsTails of 
euppreaung Qw vowel sOund altogether. 
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o, in Vog, bond, \oSge, hM-tile, extol, mofh, cmA, drMo, thanei 
bod-ily, com-edy, idol-eOy, ob-ligation, Bol-id, pn)g<- 
leM, pi»«eaa, prod-uee, pTor-ost, nov-ice, Sta. 
Coi>«l, or-vagB, BOfry, tot-rid, or-rery, cor-oner. 
(Onoecenfed,} in eom-inand, CDm-penaata, lap-di^, nnder- 
plot, Ice. 
a, in Ji-tet, wm, irim, woah, what, won-toii, qmd-itr, qnon- 
titj, fto. 
Chop*, ao(d-lo}i, yoebt, [70L] 
0, in £n-ccTe, [ongkfir.] 
an, if) Lau-Tel, loud-amim. 

on, in Cougli, trough, Icugh, [lok,] shawgh, [ahofc,] tx, 
ow, in Knoui-leige. 

**B^ Urtion. 

Of In But, dumb, pump, pun-ish, stu-dy, sub-nib, ewnMiit 
consult, buck-let, ful-Borae, ful-minate, &e. 
, 'S'ur-Tj, ef[-rf, hur-17, Sur^y, Mur-ray, &c. 
Fur, out, nauip, bur-ni^, diut-nal, Jtc* 

• In all syllables which take the accent, ii, except when it is fol- 
lowed by anoflier r, ot by another Towel in liie neit syllable, open* 
Ae sound of the Towel which precedes it. to this paiticBlar case, 
£iT example, the sonnd of u in fur and cw is more open than in 
furry and curry. So below, ttie same sound in toorid is mote 
open than in viomi. It is not a little remarkable,' that the r, thus 
eircamstanced, following e, i, or y, seems to ^tb to them a sound 
nearly or auite ideotical with this sound of u. To the same class 
also IS reduced 4e sound of ea, when followed by r, in several 
words ; and most orAo^ists also consider uc in guidon as bking 
the same sound. Mf. Nares gives to fteee letters the sonnd hero 
designated; and Mr. Smart ssys, "The usual sound gfiven to these 
leiteiB in ttiis situation is u short." Walker giTes tMs sound in a 
ftwof fliese words as f short; but the Phonotypic Journal, poWisbed 
fai London, uniformly represenla it as the same with u in cur. 
Our latest ieiicogiapher, Worcester, has also thus represented it ; 
■a, with one or two exceptions, Webster lud dime bafim Um. 
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■*■ U "IWTt (CoOliOlM*.) 

, (F— tewifcJ,) in Nb^imB, chenib, dactnum, ba. 

SnlphuT, DBlun, leetMe, fncture, Boripkiie, fte. 

, {UmtttenUd,) in doUor, fHoi, trial, pagan, bias, Sm.* 

Baal, trial, feudal, frugal, animal, umol, litenl, rird, 

papal, idantteal, &ta1, oflol, jtc.* 
Oumt, abundant, air^wnt, TigUoat, oonsonoirt, fimgrtait, 
' plMtmit, aigni&saat, inatont, infint, kit," 

Defimoe, abundance, aiD^goDCO, vigilance, Mmp^^ncOf 

contriTonce, uaooee, aigniSoaaca, inolance, Ac.* 

in At, Hern, ca-bin, m£r«j, ao^^rice, po-emi, Tcr-dant, 

Ter-duie; defer, prefer, dettT^nina, inter-nal, 4(c.f 

(muKMfitol,) in chunber, member, power, robber, &c. 

Acre, Inere, mitre, theatre, accoutre, &c., [as if pro- 
ur, tAeo/ur, &c.] 



Tbia 



pronunciation, thoa auppoHed b^ the best totboritiea among 
English and American orthoepiats, ia also, we think, au^ 
tuned bj the beat usage of this countiy; and this Table is ai' 
langed lecordinglf. '^ 

Aere are thoae, we doubt not, who will Alnk it rery vslgar to 
follow the anthorities we hare hrae cited ; and unquMtionabl j a few 
TerY polite epeakere do reallj pronounce some of these words 
dioerently from what thej are here represented. It should ba 
remarked, howerer, that the reAneroent in this sound which Nsrca 
■nppoaes " our ancestors" possessed, ia certainly not the sonnd of e 
short, as Walker represents it, not tiiat of u, which is often heard 
among tiiose who meet great precision in their speech ; but con- 
usts doubtless in alig'htlj contracting' the o^ans of speech, so as 
to tender ^e sound of u a little more close than heard in /ur, cur, 
but without esaentiallj changing or obscuring tiiis sound. 

"Tim sound assigned to the unaccented a in these classes of 
words is that of colloquial pronunciation ; in deliberate reading and 
^jeaking it ma; sometimes approach its own short sound, lliere 
is a vulgar practice of suppressing the vowel soand altogether is 
manj aucb words, which cannot be too carefully avoided. It is 
not to be suppressed in an j one of them ; though on account of Ae 
difference in the consonant sounds, it is not riwafs heud wiA 
equal distinetiiesB. 

tSMiMtoc«ip.S31. 
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U sban. (Continued.) 

% tK Mt-BMae, &c, dftk, giii, giil, «&^ mAlh, Urtt, t^ 
gin, Ttr-tue, ei'i-cumBtance, &«;* 
(Cnoecenffd,) in nadir, elixir, 
o, in Other, dors, above, cmne, one, done, nooe, j^ dolk,')' d<nt,'{' 
bomb, Thpmb, ploTBT, &c. 
Oren, Bpange, cool-bat, niith^ing, eem-iaiie, coxhjure [to 
practice enchanbnent,] itoa-eieij, pam-eg;nuute, 
sov-ereign, IccX 
"thoi-oa^, worry, &c. 
WorU, worth, -worse, woTBhip, kc.* 
{Uniicetnled,') in synod, period; pistol, carol; cuetom, toil- 
Home ; anthor, metaphor ; pivot, carrot, &c. 
Ribbon, aeston, tendon, wagon, abandon, &«. 
Iron [iura,] apion [aftnni.] 
J, in MyrA, myrtle.* 

{Vmtc^Ued,) in martyr, satyi, zephyr. 
aa, {Unaeeenied,) in Balaam, Canaan, 
ai, iVhaecaited,) in Britm'n. 

ea, in £atn, leom, yeorn; fori, ptorl; forth, dearth; luord, 
Beoich, hearse, rehearse, eoi-nest, Im.* 
(^Unaccented,') in oceon.j 
eo, (UnaecertUd,) in surgeon, punch<an, dungeon, liinchMin,&e.$ 
eon, {Utmeteritd,') in gargevtts, aif^Uaeeoua, tat. 
tin, ■{Unmeaiied,') i& grandeur, 
ia, (Vnaeceitled,) in bocial, partial, &«.$ 
i^ (^Unaeeented,') in coshion, &ctton, nation, adhesion, &«.$ 

■See note on p. 331. 

+The 0, in these three words, ia oAmt nlgarly made 1<h^| or, 
in New England, pronounced to rhyme with done, botk, and moil. 
See tbird note on page 333. 

^ These words otlen very erroneonsly receive the sound (tfo ahoiL 

fin these claasea of words, in the Middle and Southern SlalM, 
die unaccented vowel Bound is often suppressed. 
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oa, (CTiwecmM,) in njbaaiA [knbboid.] 
M, bBb«d,iaod. 



CUminir, coIout, hoDDui, odoui, labom, &«.* 
■a, in Ouadon.f 

(Cnoccented,) in chequer, tadu^ia, waipia, Ae. 
DO, {UiMeetnltd,) in liqaor. 
tra, {Otaeeenitd,) in uutwr. 

■<kr ■ V- 

ooi inBwA,luok,look; [and in all otbrnrorcb in iriiiBli itti 
followed by *.] 
Good, hood, stood, wood; hoop; foot, Boot, fiooL 
[Oo ie long in all other words in the Englieh language.] 
0, in Wolf, wolres, woman, waret«d ; and in the propci name* 

Wolaey, WoTceetei, and WolTeAampton. 
a, in Bull, full, puBB, push, bush, bul-let, bal>lion, but^^x, 
cuck-oo, ouahion, augar, &c. 
^Viiaaenttd,') in careful, wonderful, tie. 

on, in Could, would, ahould. 

*The u ie dropped in 6m spaUing of thia entim olaaa of woida, 
both bj Webatei and Wotceatw. 
fSeenoteoDp. 331, 
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■fftr B. 

b, in Bake, bue, ball, tiar, beat, bile, boat, abnw, nboaad, 
boot, boil. 
Band, benil, bit, boirow, bulb, bird, book, 
bb, in EM, ciiU'd, tie, 
p, in Cup-board, 

d, in Date, dare, dawn, daik, deal, died, dome, dope, down, 
doom, doily. 
Dandy, den, did, dodge, dnnn^ii, diric 
bd, m £iMlium. 
dd, JmAM. 
Id, in Coald, should, wonU. 

"ST 0- 

' g, in Gate, gairieb, gone, goaid, gtax, goQe, gontdi 
torial, gown, goose. 
Gap, gel, gig, got, gust, girl, good, 
gg, in Egg, drnjg'd. Ice. 
gh, in Ghoat, ^Aast, ^ ierkin, hwgh, &e. 
X, in BiRunple [egzampl,] exert, exist, Itc 

STT J- 

i, in Jade, jair, jar. Jeer, jolt, Je>w, jovler, Joy. 

Jane, jet, jilt, jog, jndge, je^ 
d, in Giandeai, soLfier, Teidure, jcc. 
dg, in Badger, gnu^ge, plei^, ndge, las. 
g, in Gender, gBBtoM, vmgj, myeon, to. 
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L. 
I, in Late, lair, lord, hA, Inp, Una, kta> Inra, loodt 1o^» 

I«ah, led, limb, lot, Inokj, loA, look. 
n, in Ait, fuJ^ thriU, wefi, jcc. 
gl, in San^fio, lio. 
d, in Ida, iMhod, dtfs. 

■n, in Hada, maie, maal, maik, maat, mina, moda, mnk^ 
mount, move, tot-mcHl. 
Had, medley, mint, moaa, mneh, mirtii. 
mm, in Briant'd, eUnoa'd, &c. 
gm, in Phlegm, apafliegTn, diapfai^m, fte. 
1, in Sb&iiod [Sammun.] 
Im, in Ca^, pa^ paa^ ainiond, be, 
mb, in Lanl, limi, plnni, climi, lie. 
mn, in Hyaui, Unm, ooodMifi, atnemomiia, ifnena, &o. 
«M, ia Tmuaa, Tmolv- 
ohm, in DiaeAm. 

"T^T N. 

n, in Nail, ne'er, naught, sard, neat, night, note, newa, noniH 

Nab, net, nip, not, not, nerre, noolc 

on, in Oneoa, Onidoa, Oiopua, Cnoaat, tee. 

mk, in Ann, ennui [onwf ,] &c. 

gn, in Gnaah, gnaw, gflomon, Bij[n, imjiugti, aover^gn, tee. 

ko, in JTnack, kn&very, hieel. inock, ibiight, tK, 

mp, in Accompt, conptndlei. 

pn, in PMgeaa, Pnyx. 
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r, in Birren, rare, wrong, wrath, wreak, wiithe, Orow, nidc 

less, round, lood, rojal.* 
Rack, afared, wring, rope, ttui, rook.* 
Fair, nor, barter, fear, hire, gore, pore, honr, poor; ear, 

ftny, Tiruleut, iur, worsted. 
ir, io Bow, WT, blnjr'd, tic, 
1, in Cofonel [komel.] 
A, in iUomb, rAenm, rinbarb, rhyme, &C.* 
nh, in CatarrA, iDTfrii, be. 
rpa, in Corp* [kor,] 
Tt, in Mortgage, 
wr, in Wn,f, ii>«th, twetch, bewray, &c.* 

T, in Yain, Tanlt, vaunt, veer, vine, Tote, view, voncb, voice. 
Vat, vent, vivid, volume, vulgar, verdant. 

i; in 0/. 

Ir, in Ha&e, ca&e, &c. 
ph, in StepAen. 

w, in Waste, wear, war, weal, wine, woad, he wound, wiHUb. 
Whale, wharf, wheel, whine; whack, whet, whirt, 
what, whni.'l' 

■In theRe esamplee, this element should be made vibrant, ac- 
coidiDg to the diiec^on given on p. 3G. This mode of articulating 
it is common with the best English speakers, and is occasionally 
employed with good effect by our own orators. The full instrtic- 
tions ^ven by the best wiitern on Engli^ orthoejiy, to aid in the 
acquisition of this element of ennuciation, sufficiently eslabliahea 
its importance. — See Smart's Grammar of English Pronunciation; 
Walker's Principles; rtie Philoaophy of &e Human Voice, &c. 

fThe sound of w is not heard in this combination, till after that 
ofi{ as if these woida were written hwak, kvHtrf, Uo. 
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■^3"~*- W. (Conliiiii*!) 

w, fat W*g, wedgo, wiap, wom wonder, world, wood. 
0, in One [wnn,] mee [wnna,] choir [kwli.] 
■, in Suite, ennui, penuade, languid, &c 

J, im Yawn, yard, 7eai, jokv, jvntb. 
Yet, jon, jtmzn. 

et in £we, forope, &c. 

i, in Dame),* spaniel,* filial, anxiliarj', &c. 

«, in ITw, union, humor, nnuaoal, &o. [In Engliah, A* 
word or ejllable commencing with i ia alwaja in- 
troduced bj the Mund of y. — Id humor, the k ia wit 
■(Kinded.] 

J, in HaUelq^ 

»rr z. 

s, ,iu Zanj, xaniieh, cea], lymologj, xone, aengma. 
Zaccho, aeet, sine, xiieon. 

IS, in Bat«, whixt'd, &c. 
■ e, in Suffice, BaciiAee, diacem, &e. 
oa, in Cm, etaiina. 

a, in Ai, wu, es*e, hoie, teai. decreet, tus. 

DiuolTe, pooeia, aciMora, Inael,f hajmr, be. 

Gaiy, ^reaiy; to greaae, to kouie, to moiue, to nM, to 
premi«e. Ice. 
t, in Miafletoe [miisllo.] 
z, in ^nopbon, Xerxes. 

*Often erroneoiulT pronounced Daail, ipanil. 
fSome apeakeiB verj affaoladlr g^ve the * in diia woid ita hla«> 
ingaoand. 
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rr- ■ Ng. 

nffi in B&nfff Ains') sob7, udoq?) ^cc- 

mp, in Aiddecainp [addekong.] 

n, in At^uish, finger, congieaB, ink, bank, tea, 

nd, in HtrKlketehiet 

TH. 
in Tlwy, there, these, thine, though, flion. 
That, then, &is, dias. 
' Bathe, breathe, sheathe, blithe, utile, tithe, clothe, ice. 
To wreath, to loath, to seeth, to lootli, to month, &c> 
Baths, ladiB, paths, oaths, months, moihs, cloths, 
wreaths. [Hie only words that change the sonivl 
of (A in Ae plural.] 

•- Zh. 

in Aznrs, Tmer, glazier, grazier, tie. 
in RoQ^. 
in Occajion, precinon, pleamie, erafius, Mmiia, &c> 

' K. 

in lOiyle, kaw, keel, kind, Eoran> 

Eaogaroo, kedge, king, kirk, 
in Oire, tast, mbit, ^unt, «ool, coil); cot, cook, Ste. 
in daos, cateeAi«n, scAool, monsKA, tie. 
in Dnct, bacA, pici, beck, tee. 
in Kmgh [hok,] akovgh, Imgh. 
ia Ehaa. 

in TaJk, batt, chaft, foft [fSk,] jolk [yOk,] tut. 
in Quick, guile, gnake, juarler, &c. 
in Edle [eksile,] erercise, tto. 
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m t» Pul, pMT, pall, pan, fitM, pipe, poutv piu^ poond, 

pool, poiae. 
Puk, pet, pin, pop, pan, pearl, put. 
pp, in JSppt, [propel name,] ho^'d, tripp'd, ta>. 
ph, in She^iAerd ; an) to thia moat ortholpista add— dipAfliong , 

triphthong, "T*'*— 

t, in Ttke, tan, (all, tar, teal, tjAe, told, tone, town, tool, toiL 

7^, leU, tia, U)p, tab, nun, took, 
tt, . btBjM. 

bt, in Deif, ledouif, BuftAe. 

et, in Indici, Tictnala [rittls,] Oteatna, Cfeaiphon, &«. 
cht, inYadU. 

d, in Faced, drsaaei, wtilkd, Slc. 
gilt, in Nt^A^ ^nght, droogiU, thon^U, &«. 
phth, in PAlAisis, pUAieie, juUAiiical, tec. 
pt, in P/olemy, Pfoledenna, lut. ; also in raoelpf. 
til, in Tftamea, fAyme, aafAma, &e. 
a, in Mezzotinto [metfotinto,] mano-reUero, &«• 

{, In Fame, Gue, &nlt, &ira, feel, find, fttld, ftigne, fimnd, 
food, foil. 
Pat, fend, fill, fop, fim, fern, full. 
a, in Baff, CO/, «ta/, ittc 

gb, in Enoog'A, ron^'A, longft, diang'it, las, ^ 

If, in CajT, ka^, [ud in aU the words in wUcb j^ foUova o.] 
pb, in Phinta, wrapi, profiilet, fiopkeaj, lie 
pph, in Sa^tpMre. 
t, in Ofien, aoSen. 
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h, in Ibtt, haiB, tnll, haim, heel, Mm, hnie, hnmU, hoiuwi 
hoof, hoiet 

Hat, bemd, him, hot, Kull, her, hook. 

Where, wheat, while; whelm, wfaim, whiri.* 
wh, * in TFtole, whom, who, Sk. 

■'illy' S* 

•, in Same, eordid, satinteT, seal, sign, aoak, suit, eonnd, Mvp, 
•oil. 

Sat, ieiue, ein, sock, ench, Reme, soot 

CoheriTe, ezcliuiTe, derign, piecue, pTMti*e, &o.f 

iSuit, raitoT, miitable, iai-t 
Bs, in Mhsi, pun, glut, gnu, &c. 
d in Cbdai, eeaae, cell, pladd, tacit, tas. 

Finandei, pincers, &c.f 
ps, in Aalm, jMTcbology, P«7che, tee. 
sc, in &eiie, acent, Kie&ce, Kfmetsr, tic, 
Bch, in fibAism. 
et, in ChetMut, Chriihuas. 
t, in Aposde, hosder, casde, fiisten, moiafen, tui, 
s, in HezxotiDto [metsotiDto,] &c. 

Ih, in Hiane, thought, thAitre, thigh, tiioiax. 

Thank, theft, think, thong, titnmb, thennometer. 

*In this combination, the aspiration shonld always be distinedy 
beard before the sound of w, except when followed by 4 or m.— 
See the next esaniples. 

I There is a slorenlj ntode of proooancing many of the words 
of this class, which gires to the i dte saand of £, 

^The soand of >, in these classes of words, often degenerates in 
pronunciation into that of th. A rimilai carelesaneSB sometimea 
coDTeitB the u into oo, in the first class; and dins «u«( hecomes 
ihoot, aiti tuilon, *ieatan. 
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m HAKUAL OF ILOCUTIOV. 

■^p—t- 111. <Q»dn>d.) 

Ik, Ib BMh, Ml, jmA, otA, mootb, modi, do*, viHi&.f» 
T^Ul^ yonth, eaith, biith, sablnft, dMbv &e- 
IVvtfaa, yoolka, and*, I^Aa, abbMlfaa, Andu, &«. 

h, in Ei^a [itdi.] 

phtfa, ia PUUa, PifiUotis. 

tA, inHattbew. 



di, in 8fa>d«, ■haie, Aoit, ikup, ifaiald, ihine, ahore, Bhont, 
AooL 

Shall, abed, shin, iliot, flhnt, Auk, aluKdL 
e, in Ocean, aocial, pniQBiKistioii, Si^on, &o. 
ch, in d&iae, ctegiio, fihifatin ,, nwaiine, fco. 
•, in Sore, ngar, MoniBl, cennure, &o. 
BC, in AkU [aahei,] amphijcii, anliicii, Ice. 
■cb) In EjcAalot ^Bhalot — the e being silent.] 
B», in brae, tinoe, purion, omiwioo, tas. 
t, in Nmfion, poiifion, &e<ion, &c. 
X, in AimoDS [anluhos,] liunuj, &e. 

"ST" Ch. 

ch, in Chain, chair, chalk, chaff, clieek, chidei chow, ehev, 
ehowder, choose, choice. 
Cha:^ cheriah, chin, chop, ehnck, chnick. 
e, ia Vennieelli [renoechele,] Tiolonoello, &e. 
t, in Qoeation, aignaAiie, &c 
tch, in tSaich, aetakk, wafcA, aoUh, aiatch, lee, 

* Soe the exiunples and the lentaik under TQ, p. 339. 
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INDEX. 



I, Tocal eKpreBsion oi, U0> 
Accent, discussed, 90 — 100. 
defined, 98. 
^ree forms of, 99. 
A^nrotion, Tocal expressioD of, 188. 
Admiratioii, Tocal expression of, 1B9> 

hov expressed by sctioa ftud ildtiide, 90€, Sit. 
Eelf— vocal expression of, 138. 
AdmonitioD, serionS — rocal atpFeasian of^ tStL 
Adoration, vocal eipretsio'a <>C, 1S8< 
Affirmation, strong — rocal eipreiElon.a^ 188> 
Alph&bet, English — imperfect, 81. 
Alternate Phrase, defined, 87. 

Melodj of— explained, 89. 
PartiBl Drift at, 1S4. 
Amazement, tocbI expression of, 166. 
Anger, vocal expression o( 148. 
Aniietp, how expressed b; action and attitndet SOfi, 814 
Apathy, vocal expression oi^ 167. 
Apprehension, vocal expression of^ 163. 
Aliment, eager — vocal e^res«ion of, IBS. 
warm — vocal expression of, 138. 
Ann, employed in oratory, 346— 3&6, S61. 

employed in dramatic action, 399 — 303, 306. 
systematic positions of, 349 — S64. 
gestures of—conBidered as bold and medtraft, 353, Sbt, 
errors in Uie positions of, 364, S6S. 
Arm and Hand, mowur of their motion illostrated, 200—303. 
ArticiUation, importance of a good, 38. 
examples of bad, 88, 39. 
tables for practice in, 10—47, S(N-U. 

343 
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Ht INDEX. 

Aspint* ekmiBli, tkbl* o( St. 

how thej Bhoiild ba attued, >?. 
A«piratum,»Qaali^<if tha roice — defined tnd iUastrated, U 
Empbaris of, 114. 
Ptftul Drift oi; lU. 
Auaat, how e^resaed by ftctioii, S0&. 
AatonithmaDt, Tocal eipr«MioB oi; 166. 
AtoBie (loDMai*, uble ol, H. 

why M> eaUed, 80. 

table of; combined witb tba long roweU, S9l 
Attoitioe, bov a^reasol hj aetioii and attitude, SOft, SIl. 
Attiindea, raralj Jo b« emplojed in the pnlpit, S8&, 3SS. 
eiMidemned by Cicero sreii at the bar, SS8. 
not tmntial to the actor. Mi. 
igant iUastntioK, 907—315. 
Aalhotl^, aimple — rocal exprnsion of, 138. 

how ezpreiMd bj action, Mt, 807. 
Taiutiiig— Tocal uprenion oI, 18S. 
ATenion, Tocal ezpteMton of, 14). 

bow expKMcd by geicore and attitade, SOT, SOS. 
Awe, Tooal e:7rM*ion o( IB7. 

BKnrauraw, how expressed bj aelioii, SOB. 
Boldness of gesture, defined, 370. 
Bow, elemeatB of a graceful, 369. 
Breast, hand on— aignifieant, 344, 304. 

rale for placing, 344. 

errors in placing, S4S, 346. 
Broken Melodj, phraae explained, 69. 

Cisuaci, triad of-^xplained, ST. 

Melody of— eiplained, 80. 

subject of— ditcnssed, 184-^108. 

Prepared, 167, 18S. 

&nltB in regard to, 160. 

different forms of— illustrated, 190— 10S. 
Caution, rocal expression of, 187. 
Certainty, t04M] expression o( 138. 
CMsnl Puae, defined, aofi. 
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Chagrin, Tocal BSpreasiim of^ tSS. 

Chin, hand on— eipressire, SM, HtL 

Chromfttic Melody, depends on die Sead-tonf, <0, U, 

Cicero, stndied Elocntion, SO. 

Colloquial s^le of Gesture, defined,.87& 

msesof, STS. 
Command, TOcal expression of, 1S8. 
Commiseration, rooal eiprUBiDn ot, HIT, 
Compass of roice, defined, 67. 

exercises on — suggested, SB. 
Compassion, roeal expression of, 107. ' 

how txpreeiei tf aotiMi, SIM. 
ComptaiU, Tocal expnsnon of, 167. 
Compound Emphasis, defined and illnstratcdt UML 

Stress, defined. Oft 
Concrete Changes of Pitch, defined aadiUnaimed, M, 
• Interral, defined, 69. 

Condolence, rocal expression o( 107. 
Confidence, rocal expression of, I3S> 
Consonani Elements, table of, 94> 

aoonds, combinUioos of^~.«maged i» •■ tttble, 4l^-41i 
Contempt, vocal expression ot, 108. 
CoDtinned ware, defined, 71. 
Contrition, vocal expression of« 107. 
Coantenance, expressioa of— employed in onitory, U6 — Ml. 

employed in dramatic action, 396, 3H. 
Courage, expression of— 1^ aciioQ and attitode, 100, US, 307. 
Onm Oestare of the arm, not to be oflen nsed, S06. 

a bad coDclnding gesture, SM. 
Curiosity, rocal expression of, 168. 

DEncTiri Measure of Speech, defined, IBS. 
Defiance, rocal expression of, 138. 
DeliberatioD, rocal expression of, 139. 
Delight, rocal expression o^ I6S. 
Demosthenes, stndied Elocution, SO. 
Denunciation, rocal expression of, 138. 
Denying, rocal expression of, 18S. 
Deprecation, hov expresaed by action, tlO. 
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DeritloB, Tool c^ntakn oT, 1M> 
DMcriptua, simple— Too«l expreMion ot, 1S8. 
carncat— Tocal npreuioD ot, ItS. 
Dslpair, Toeal cipression of, 138. 
DiUonie or IfAioral Scale, deftacd, 67, 91. 

Melody, dep«nda on Ihe InteiTal and te Slide of a S«eca4 

N,M,8a. 
Slidei, rale* for be emplojaeat ot, 68—66. 
Drift, defined, ISS. 
Difid^, Tooal ezpresaion ot, 1>S. 
Direei 4iwMioii,ideBned, 68. 

not alwaje determined by Ihe foraa, 64, 7Q. 
if Ter; long, takes only the Partial Intonation 70^ 
Ware, deflned, Tl. 
Disqipointnient, hoi*«xpm*ed by geatore, W6. 
Diaconlent, voeal ^ireMioD ot, 1S3. 
Diacrete Change* ot Pitch, defined, SB. 

Inlerral, defined, S8. 
Diiga*^ Tocal expression ot, 14S. 
Dislike, how ezpressed bj sction, 806. 
Diaaatialaclion, vocal expression of^ 16S. 
Dissent, how expressed hj action, 806> 
Distress, (see Pain.) 

Diione, Rising and FaUin^^xplsined, 87. 
Double Wav«, defined, 71. 

Equal — Bmi^iasis of, 111. 
Uneqnal— Eiiq>hasis of, lis. 
Donbt, Toeal eipressioa ot, 167. 

how exprewed by action, SD6. 
Dovnwaid Interral, explanation of, 69 — SI. 
Emphasis of, lOS, 109. 
aides, defined, 59. 

Drift 0^ defined, ISC 
Dramatic action, elements of, S92 — 303. 

howit difiers from oratorical action, 393 — SH,S05. 
gestures and anitodeB iilostniting, 805 815. 
Drawlmg, defined, 91. 
Drilb of the Voice, 123— 136. 

Partial, lU. 
Drowsiness, Tocal expression of, 167. 
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INDEX. 

BxaimsMi, Toeal ezpression oi, IAS. 

Eighth, (see Octave.) 

Bletneutary sounds of the English Lu^age, 3t — S7. 

Elocntiou, importance of a good, IS. 

considered al a teiata and as an art, 18. 
inclade* both Voice and Gesture, 16, U. 
the Rindj of— what it can do for thf learaer, n. 

neglected, 215— SIS. 
adapted to the pulpit, Ml— S91. 
Eloqaeoce, vritten and oral, 18. 

written, dependent on the onl> 3SS, St4. 
Ea^haaii, diacnsaed, ICK^-ISS. 
uses of, 101. 
deOned, 101. 
modes of giring, lOS. 
elements of— often CMnbJned, 11S> 
may extend to clauses, lie. 
Ahaolnte— defined, 114. 
Belatire— defined, 116. 

illustrated, U7— 1S9. 
eaatioQS In the employment of^ US. 
Enpbslic Pause, defined, SOt. 

Slides, embrace all but Ihai of the Second, M. 
Stroke of Gcature, defined and explaiK«(^.S8^ H7. 
Bnergf, rocal ezpreasiou of, 144> 

of Gesture, defined, S70. 
English Lan^age, well adapted to eloqnmee. It. 
elementary sounds of^ SI— 47. 
Bnvy, Tocal expression of, 149. 
Epic Style of Gesture, defined, S7I. 

principally Mnidoyed ia Ibe theatre. >T1. 
Equal Waves, defined. 71. 

illustrated, 73, 78. 
Emphasis of, 110,111. 
Execration, Toeal expression of, 164, 
Explosive power of the Towel elements, 79. 

exercises for practice on, 79, 80. 
Sxpcctsion of the Passion*, advantage of stn4rii)g,TUL 
iUuitratcd, ISO— 1S8. 
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MS IKDBX. 

Estritiiioii, rocal sxpraMioB of, lU. 
Eye*, bud (Mt— %z[ircMiTe, S44. 

B7M and ConntcBuiee, employed in ontorr, 138 — HI, 3S1. 
emi^ojed ia dnmufc action, 996, S98. 
eirgn relatine 10, SW, Mt. 

FAsntavaraw, ronl expmaioii of, IBS. 

Filiettet a qoalitr of die to1»— dducd and iUtwtnttd, Bt. 

Partial Diifto^ I Si. 
F«tig«e, Tocal ezpreaalaB ot I6T. 
Vear,Taeal expreision of, IBS. 

how ezpreraed by action and attitnde, S07, SU. 
Feet and Lover Limbs, employed in oratorical action, S9S — tSS. 
employed in dramatic actios, SB^ >07. 
ponfioM of; SM-^SS, SM. 

em>nin,«i9,S8a - 
changes in posltioB of, S30— BBS, 960, 2M, 
eiTon itt, S3S, S33. 
FiM, Inteiral of— defined, ST. 

Blide (rf;— defined add axplBiQed, », 60. 
Eqnal Wave of— illunrated, 73. 

Empha>t3oC110,lt7. 
Bisteg— En^aili of, 104. 
Falling— Emphuis of, 108. 
Final Panse — defined, 306. 

Dot u he obserred on the atag^ 30ft, 907. 
Finger on the lips, expreisiTe, S44. 
Fingers, natnral state of, 941, 949. 

other modes of disposing, 349, 396, 397. 
Fhgbl ef the Voice, defined and illustrated, 919, 
Fondness, vooal expression ot, 167. 

Forbidding, vocal expression of, 138. ' 

Poroe fX Tmce, discussed, 76— SI, 94. 
iqiportance of, 78. 
may be iocreaied by practice, 78. 
mles for practice, 77 — 79. 
(hgree of— to be empbyed at the opening of a di>- 
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Force of Voice— Emphasis of, 113. 

Drift of, 124. 
Forcible Accent, defined and illustraled, 99, 100. 
Forehead of the oraior, should l>e nneoTered, 340. 
hand oQ, eipressive, 244. 

OAmatcE, used little gesture, S74. 
Oajrety, vocal expression of, 133. 
Gesture, a branch of Elocution, 18, 26. 

defined, 331. 

nalural, 26, 231. 

two stages of— Involnntaiy and Voluntary, 322, 233. 

of inttriKiiort in, 3S3. 

nses of, in speaking, 233. 

essential to the expression of feeling, 334. 

divided into Oratorical and Dramatic, 336. 

elements of oratorical, 324 — 366. 

eiements of dramatic, 292—306. 

must have/«iing for its basis, Tiii. 267, 276. 

considered as Principal and Sabordinate, 264. 

the accompaniments of, 366, 

considered as Preparatory and Terminating, 266. 

Emphatic Stroke and time of, 266. 

considered as significant and not significant, 267, S6B. 

relative importance of these, discussed, 303, 304. 

Transition of, 363. 

Qualities of, 269— 371. 

to accord with the character of the speaker, 374. 
the character of the audience, 374. 
the objects of the address, 374. 

asconnectedwith the different parts of adiscoorse, 377 — 2S0. 

examples of Significant, 307 — 316. 
Grace of Gesture, defined, 370. 

not inconsistent with /«teig, 257. 
Grammatical Pause, defined, 203. 
Gravity, vocal expression of, 138: 
Grief, vocal expression of, 167. 

how expressed by action and attitude, 305, 813. 
Oronpii^ of Speech, defined and illustrated^ 212— SlBh 
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Gntnnl Toiec, iUnstnted, 84. 
OMJ of, M. 
ruiial Drift of, IM. 
Enphasis, 116. 

Hur», emplojred in oruory, 341— UG.SBI. 

employed in dnnatic aciion, 296-^99, 306. 
eiTon in the position of, S4fi, S4B. 
sbonidiuove in cnrred linM, 347 — S49. 
Bighl— shonld be piincipall; used in gesture, S63, 263. 
Led— when to be used, 363, 364. 
Haoda, boCb— eiainples of their combined diipoiition, 397 — S99 

combined aciion ot, rarel; required in oratory, 243, S9T. 
may b« emploj'ed at the same time, 364. 
Hate, Tocal eipression of^ 149. 
Head, SigniAcant Gestures of, SOS. 

and Tronic, tmplojed in oratorical action, 933—386. 
«mp1o7ed in dramatic actioh, 394, 395. 
errors in the position of, 234—^136, 360, 3*1. 
Hope, Toeat expression of, 163. 
Horror, Tocal expression of, 164. 

hov expressed hj action and attitude, 306, SOS, 309. 
Hnniilitr, vocal expression at, 167. 

how expressed bj action, 307. 

Ii^HuKOB, Tocal expression of, 163. 
Imperfect Measure of Speech, defined, 196. 
Indipiation, Tocal expression of, 149. 
Indirect Qoestion, defined, 68. 
Instruction, Tocal expression sailed to, 138. 
iDlerrogatioD, intonation of, 67—70. 

expressive — elements of, 164—167. 
Interrals, defined, 67. 

Proximate and Remote, defined, 67, 91. 

Rising and FaUing, explsined, 69 — 61. 

Emphasis ot 105—109. 
Introductory moTements of the spealter, 258, 269. 
Cnrerted Wave, defined, 71. 

Emphasis of. 111. 
brtiolntiDl^ Toeal uc<^Mimi ^ U7. 
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t, Toeal expression of, 149. 
Joy, vocal expression of, ISO. 

how expressed hy nctioD,'806. 

Kbt-rots, defined, 67. 

IiAiusuTios, vocal expression of, I6T. 
IttmgnoT, Tocal expression of, 187. 

how expressed bj action, 306. 
Lips, hand or finger on — expressire, 244, 806. 
Iiistening, how expressed by attiCDde, 309. 
I>ond Concrete Stress, defined, 56. 
LoTe, vocal expression of, 157. 
Ix>wer Limbs. (See Feet and Lover Limbs.) 



I of Gesture, defined, S69. 
Malice, Toeal expression of, 149. 
Measure of Speech, discussed, 103 — SOS. 
Mechanical Tarietf , explained and illDStrated, 88, H. 
Median Stress, defined wid iUnstrated, 60, 66. 
exercises on — suggested, 65. 
Drift of— defined, 133. 
Emphasis, iUnstrated, 104. 

Idod of gesture snited to, 36S. 
Melancholy, attitude illustrating, 314. 
Melodies of the Toice, 86 — 90. 
Mercy, vocal expression of, 167. 
Mirlh, vocal expression of, 164. 
MirlhEol Wonder, vocal expression of, 166. 
Mockery, vocal expression e^ 154. 
Modesty, vocal expression of, 167. 
HonoUne, Phrase of, defined, S7. 
Melody of— defined, 88. 
Partial Dhfl of, 1S4. 
Honlh, expression of— requires attention, 888, 939, C41. 
Mcalhliig, defined, 37. 
Hmelet, abdominal and intercostal— to bfe chiefly used it 
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Mosiul PftOM, defined, M6. 

Mntei, ooe cUu of ihe Atonic elements, H. 

MfSierf, Tooal eiprcMion of, 163. 

H^BBi-nrs, plmin — rooml ezpreuion o^ IM. 
H*timl or DUtonie Bcmle, defined, S7. 
Voice, defined, 85, U. 

Drift oC defined, ISfi. 
Kate, defiMd, 67, Bl. 

OoTATB, InterrnI o^-deflned, 97. 

Slide of— defioed and ef^ftined, 59, M. 
Eqaal W»TC of— iUnitrated, 7S. 
Biilng — Emphasis or,dD7. 
Falling— Gmpkaiis ot, tM. 
Ontor, requisites to the perfect, 97. 

action of— different from Uial of the aetor, iU—SM, SM 
IroitaiiTe action not allowed, 303, 3(Uf. 
Orotand Voice, qualities of, 8^ 

bow aeqnired, 83. 
Drift ot, IZi. 

PAi«i Tocal expression of, 163. . 

hov expressed bj action, 306, 313. 
Palm, modes of presenting — in ^sture, 3U. 

Hararal Bute of, 243. 
Paragraphic Pause, defined, 305. 

practical nses of, SOS. 
Partial Drifts of the Voice, 134. 

Interrogative tntonatisn, defined and illustrated, 6$, 69. 
Passions, vocal expression of — illustrated, 136 — 168. 
Pauses in Speech, 303 — 307. 
Peevishness, vocal expression of, 103. 
Penitence, rocal expression of, 167. 
Perfect Measure of Speech, defined, 196. 
Petition, vocal eiprcssiou of, 167. 
Petulance, vocal expression of, 158. 
Pkrasts of Helodjr, eiplwsed and illastratcd, 87, 90^ 
Partial Drifts of, 184. 
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Filch Of the Toiee, discussed, 67-T-71, 91. 

adapted to the commencement of discourse*, 91. 
Emphasis of, defined ^d illustrated, 105 — 109. 
Drift of, defined, 133. 
Pitt studied Elocution, 31. 
Pity, Tocal eipressioo of, 167. 
PlainttVe expression, elements of, 157. 
Poetry, roles for the reading of; 307— Sll, 

Ihe Temporal Accent should be employed in reading, 100, SOS. 
Positireness, vocal eipressioo ot, 136. 

combined with plaintiyeQess— Toeal expression of, I6S 
Prayer, vocal eipressioo suited to, 1S8, 157, 288. 
action and attitade suited to, 387, 800, 307. 
Precept, vocal eipression suited to, 438. 
Precision of Gesture, defined, 371. 

Pride, how eipressed by action and atdtnde, 306, S06, SIS. 
Propriety of Gesture, defined, 371. 
Pulpit, Elocution adapted to the, 381—991. 

considered as a field for oratory, 17, S83. 
rules for the action employed in, 384—391, 
Orator — self-command essential to, 390, 391. 
Fnlpils, proper slrucmre of, 391. 
QnxUTT, of Ihe voice, 81 — B5. 
Emphasis of, 113—116. 
Drill of, ISl. 
Partial Drift ot, 134. 
Qualities of Gesture, SB9— 371. 
Quantity, discussed, 48, 60, 91. 

Emphasis of— defined and illastrated, lOS, 108. 
Drift of, 133. 

RjWhen vibrant, 36. 
'vibrant — one of the elements of erpression, 144. 
Radical Stress, defined and illustrated, 60—65. 
tables Ibr exercise on, Bl — 66. 
Drift oi; defined, 133. 
Accent, defined and illustrated, 99, 100. 
Emphuis, defined and illustrated, loa. 
kind of gmtnre suited to, SSflk 
SO* 
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Bags, neal eipreuftui at, IM. 

SaiUaiy, tocaI e^reMwn ot, IM. 

Butting, defined, H. 

Bapion, Tocal eipresiion of, lU. 

BeadiDg, iBTolTe* mmoy of the principles of ElocutuMt, ix. U. 

how br it admits of action, 3BS, ITL 
Relnike, roeal eipresnon o^ ItS, lU, U». 
Refaaing, vocal expression tit, ISS. 
Ralatin Bwjhamt defln«d. III. 

rnlei for, vilh iUutrUioRS, 117— in. 
RqiiniBg, n«al etprauioD oA 1&9. 
BeprehenaioB or BeprorlBg, Tocal e^rSHion nt, ISt. 
Beproaeh, rocal ts^aemaa ot, 1S9. 
Besignation, vocal expression af, 138. 
Bespect, vocal expression of, 128. 
Bennge, vocal expression et, li<. 
Bevereuc«, vocal expression of, I3S. 
Bbeiorical Panse, defined, SM. 

Sqrle of Oeslnre, defined, STt. 

Ihia the stirle of oratory, tTl. 
Bhjthmie Pause, defined, 308. | 

Bhythmna. (See Meaanre of Speech.) 

Kiiing Interrals, explanation of; 69 — 61. I 

Emphasis of— illastraKd, lOE — lOT. 
aiides, defined, SB, 80. 

Partial Drift o( 1S4. 

Sconnrs, vocal expression of, 154. | 

Scorn, vocal expression of, 1!>3. 

Second, Interval of — defined, B7. 

Slide of— hoT used, 60. 

Wave of— illastratcd, 73. 

Emphasis 0^ 110. 
Drift of; lU. 
Beerecf, vocal expression of, 163. 
Self-snfficienc)', attitude oi; 313. 

Semitone, defined, G7. | 

Slide of— its naes, GO. 
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Semitone— WaTe of, 7S. 

Emphasis ot, 110. 
Drift of, 124. 
Drift oC 123. 
Sentenlial Fanse, defined, SD3. 
Shame, vocal ezpressiou ot, 167. 

how expressed hy action and altitode, 30G, 306, 811. 
Bberidau studied elpculion, %1. 

SiddoDs, Mra. — illustrations of her attitades, 31^ 816< 
SigaiUcaut Qesturea, defined, 867. 

Simple— examples of, 396—^)7. 
Complex—examples o^ 307--3ia. 
Simplicity of Gesture, defined, 270. 
Single Wave, defined, 71. « 

Unequal- Emphasis of, 111. 
Slides of the Voice, defined and illustrated, 69, frO, 92. 
exercises for practice on, 60 — 62. 
Oieer, Tocal egression o( 163. 
Solemnity, vocal expression of, 1S8. 
^ Song, how it differs from speech, &8. 
Sorrow, roeal expressioD ot, 167. 
expressed by the eye, 306. 
Speech, how it differs from Song, 68. 
Stress, defined and explained, 60—47, 91. 
Styles of Gesture, 371, 372. 
Submission, vocal expression of, 167. 
Suffering, mental or bodilf — vocal expression of, 163. 
Supplication, vocal expression of, 167. 
Surprise, simple — vocal expression of, 166. 

combined with plaintiveness — vocal expression of, 168. 
Suspicion, vocal expression of, 168. 
Syllables, considered as Immutable, Hntable, and Indeflnite,49. 

Thus for vocal exercise, 33, 84, 40—48, 62—64. 

Teacher, suggestions to, 33, 63, 103, 189, 190, 197, 281, SS4, 869. 

Temporal Accent, defined and illustrated, 99, 100, 

best suited to the reading of poetry, 100. 
Emphasis, defined and illustrated, 108, 108. 
kind of gestnie suited to, S66. 



.obvGoogle 



SH INDEX. 

TemponI Drift, defined, IS3. 
Tenderoeu, vockl eipreision ot, IDT. 
Terror, rocal erpreasioD of, IM, 

bow ezprcsied by actioa and attimde, lOT. 
Third, lotemJ of-— defined, 67. 

Slide of— defined uid illustrated, 5S, 6a 
Equal Wave of—iUtutrated, 73. 

Entphaiis of, 110. 
BiaiDg— Emphasis of, IM, 107. 
Fallinf— Emphasis of, 108, 109. 
Thorough InlerrogatiTe InlonatioD, defined and illiutntted, 8S. 
Thought, deep, or deliberatioii, e^ressed bj action and atlttad^ 
MM, SIS. 

disturbed, expressed bf action, S07. 
Time of the Voice. (See Qnanlitj.) 
Tone, defined, S7, •!. 
Tonic consoitants, table of. 34, 

combined with the long Towels, BS. 
Tranquillity, vocal expression of, 167. 
TVaasition, in vocal expression, 168, 169. 

illustrated by examples, let— Iti. 

of gesture, SOa. 

Tremor, delioed and explained, 8S. 

Emphasis of, Hi. 

Partial Drift of, 134. 

Tritone, Rising and Falling, explained, ST. 

Triumph, rocal expression of, IfiS. 

Trunk or body, performs a part in the tictioD of the speaker, S3S— 
236, SM, 29S. 

. Significant attitudes ot 808, 807. 
Un^vu Wave, defined, 71. 

Emphasis of; 111, 113. 

TixisaiKB Stress, defined and illustrated, SO — B6. 
exercises on — suggested, H, 
often misused, 91. 
Drift of— defined, 1S3. 
Emphasis, defined and illustrated, IM. 
kind of gestoTB mjtad to, Sd*. 
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Variety of Gesture, deGned, 370. 

Mechanical, as applicable Co the Voice — defined, SB, OS. 
Teneration, vocal expression of, 128. 

how expressed tj altitude, 310. 
Vei&tioD, TDcal expressioD of, 1 53. 
Vocnla or Vocule, defined, 3S. 

nsed for emphasle, 90. 
caatioD required in nae oA 90, S87. 
Emphasisof, 113, 146, 
Toice, aosceptible of improvement, 30, ' 

tables with directions for training, 33, 34, 40—47, M—tS, 
78, BO. 
Vowel elements, table ot, 33. 

diphthongal character o^ 36. 

Long — table of, combined widi the Tonic eonso* 
nants, 63. 

combined with (he Atonies, 64. 
Short— table of, combined with the Tonie const>- 
^^ nants, 64. 

W*TM of Ike Voice, 71—76, 93, 

considered as Equal and Unequal, 71. 

Single, Donble, or Continoed, 71. 
Direct and Inverted, 71> 

exercises -on, sn^esled, 73, 74. 

should be used with caution, 93. 

Emphasisof, 109— lis. 
Weakness, vocal expression of, 1S7. 

Weeping, not often to be indnlged in l^ the orator, 340, 391. 
Whining, defined, 03. 
Whisper, a quality of voice, 86. 
Wonder, mirthful — vocal expression ol^ 110. 
Wrath, vocal eipressioa of, 148. 

Z, remarks on the sound of, 86. 

THE END. 
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It is eonfidentl; betiered that^Do books of the kind have erer been 
vfiered to the Public, belter adapted to Yoaiti, or indeed eveti to general 
readers than the present Series. The following recommendations of 



WOmiit/iUm. Sept. 3rd. 1644. 

I have resd about two-thirds of "A pielorial history of the United SiatM, 
with Doiices of other porlioBS of Ameiica, by S. G. Gobdiich, auihor ol 
Peter Parley's Tales." 

1 cammenced reading the book for tbe purpoee of examining the manner 
of the execution j I have proceeded because of the inieresi I have fellinlhe 
bistory- 1< is not a dry compend, u I expected ; but it is hisioiy instiucliTa 
though condensed, communicadng ui smsll, bul well filled space, all the im- 

Eirtant events in their proper conD8iion,iequiBiie to correct, historical know. 
dge. It can be recon'^nended to any cilizeD of out nation, as a book welt 
worthy of bia perusal. 

As e«chool book, its proper place is among the fitat. The language ia 
remarkable for mmplicily, perspicuity and neatness. We coald not wish 
youtb trained lo a belter tasie lor language, than tlus is adapted lo imparl. 
The history ia so written u to les4 ^ geonsphical eiaininalioo, and imfireia 
hy practics, the lesson, lo readblalory with maps. 

As a reading book, apart from its use (or studying historr, it ia oim of iha 
best that can be tised. The reading leaaons mconiinODuse, make very liiils 
impresBian on (he mind. A child naming lo read by this book, would ac- 
quire ■ Lreaaure of biaiorical knowledge, of which no citizen should be dea- 
tilnie, and would have desire awakeDcd and laale formed to learn more fully 
men and events wilb their characters, causes and conaeqaences, while no 
better lessona could be selected lo leacb the art of reading. Indeed it is im- 



portant 10 teach rsadine, tha 

much reaorl has been had to tiction, greatly iniunng the mtnd. 
This book introduced into our common schools, would probably moi 



snoihcr benefit. 

and form in them 

of alt ways <o bring them to appredate lb 

of their children. 

I ahonU be glad to sea ihia book mtroduced as a reading book bto avety 
iiatticl School in this Slate. 

WILLARD HALL. 
Judga of the TTnitti SUOa Court, DMriet e/ Ddaaan. 

The following reaolution was adopted by the Common Schiml Convention 

of the State of Delaware held at New Csstle, Sept. 1644. 

Rrholvch. — That ibis Convention commend the "Pielorial History of 

lbs U nil ed States." to ihe nolice of Cominisaionera of common Schoolsand 

Patenis; snd they also recommeod its introduction into oui ScboolstOS a reading 
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iii'Iwr ba*. by u judiciuiu ulrciion of iniereeiiiig IncidenlB, i 



. foriu 

Uing wakocHd ■• an unpontni addiiion lo ihe means of eleaieiiiarr 
•ducalioa. Vary Kespectrully, 

W. H. PILE. 
Pn'iK^ |f y. E. Grammar School. 

Wiimitigloit, Augutt, \3lk, 1844. 
Menai. Somn &. Bill. 

I have been mnrb gntitipd in eiamining " A Pictornit hialory of tli« 
L'niicd Slates." by S. G. Goodrich, recently published by younelTes. A 
tovs of conniry rannoi be belter promoted iban by a eCudy aS our NaiionB^ 
Htaiory: and tromiu popularedapiation [ conceive ihii wotk wellcalculaifd 
to pmtnoK aurh aiudy. The strona poinia are given, and in a alyle renJer- 
ing the rudy alike pleoaant and profinbls. It mil make an eaeelleni scbool 
brink. Rvery pupil ehould study it; all ahouhl rcadii; and mne can own 
n wiihoul finding ii very eonvaiiienl as a book of referents. 

J. KENNADAY. 

PkOadelpliia, Sept. 9d, JSif. 
Musks. Sonix It. Bill. 

— I have thoroughly examined your " Pictonalhialonea of the 



United States, and of Fraoce." by S. Griiwold Goodricb.and haveljf 

lighnd hy iheeaseof style, simplicity of manner, and perepicuiiy of i 

History is by some considered a dry aiudy. and indeed out achool hi 



7 is by some considered a dry aiudy. and indeed out achool histories 
: commonly of that clam, and ihat from ihe Isct. thai ibey ue too 

-.s...<_c : but ihe luibor of these hiaiones. has hit that happy siuiphciiy, ard 

■vtiided ihst Length of detail which is so lireHonie. 
' One peculiarity i will nei pass by in ailence. and ibai is. the beautiful raiu 

of moral teflection, found ai the close of each chapter, which naturally 

Sides the pupil, lo a proper eatimsie of the detailed traiiaaction : ihis I 
nk lo ha a TVcommendiiwa of aaperioi order, Ibi il neceaBariiy leads ibe 
pupil lo think. 

The style of ihe Book ss recards mechanical execuiioB, is Boperior. and 
[ hopr ihe efliiri lo impart pood ioii ruction iu a pleasani way, will lie well 
wwsrded by a diaceming public 

Youn truly, and sincerely, 

W. G. E. AGNEW, 
Friiuipal ^ Zane Street PuUie SdacL 

Didaimn CotUgt, July, 31>c, IM4. 
Me^kiis. SORIN & Bjill. 

GeHTi.eMEn, — I sm delighled wilb the "Piclorial Hisiory of Franiu. and 
and also 'he rictoriat History of ihe United Slales," by Peter Parley, (S. '!. 
"■■■'"" ■ ■"■ ■leCoirm™ 



Goodrich of Boston.) Tbey are books admirably calculated for the Ci 

" ■■ olsof iiur Country, and deserve to be ge--~"- -' ^ ' ■■■ 

three voluqies of the Series, (EngUi 



Schools of iiur Country, and deserve to be generally adopted, I h^ ihe 
' ' " ■ '"[igtand, Greece, and Ronja.) will 
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PkiMllflaa, ISU. 

A "Piciorial Hisiiiryof ihe United States, " with NodceaafoEherpsriaof 
Amprifia." By S. G. Goodrich, author of Peter ratlej''* Tains. For the 
u?c (jf Si:liooI j. This is, perliips, iKe beat book of its kind which lias issued 
from the press, for the purpose intended. The history isnecessarily gtenllj 
c<>iidensed, but the incidents are clesri]' staled, and in a perspicuous siyle 
There are a great many cms, illustrative of hJB(orical facia, or descriptive of 
places rendered memorable by imponanl events. Bui the celebrity of Pelet 
Parley renders our eommcndalion auperflaous. This is the first edition of 
'"'''"' ory of France, by the same author, has bfen 
^ J E_.. t.^ .^. -« of Sohool».— Zion'» 

BiTU- Vue SaninaTS, August, Jltk, 1344. 
I have carefully examined the "Pictorial History of the United Slales,' 
ediied by S. G. Goodrich, mid ilo not heaitsie lo asy. thai I regard ii ss an 
perinr to any similar work [hal [ am acquainted with, and aa much bellei 
adpkored to puHTic or private instmciion. I design to introduce it as a text 
book ..; !his Seminary. 

WILLIAM H. GILDER. 

Bailer Hauie, Chanul StrttI, Septtmbtr, S4eA, 1814. 
Messrs. SoRtN &. Ball. 

Gesr. — I knnw of no works of ihoir kind more worthy of commendaiion 
than Goodritb'a Hiaioriea. Is siyle, arrsngemenl. and seneral fimeu 
lor Its purpose. I ihink the 'Ticiorial History of the Unilsd Slates," Ihe 
besi book on the suhijecl used in ibe acboola. 

Yours Respfctfully, 
RUFUa W. GRISWOLn 

I hare enmined with much intersB "The Pictorial History ol 
Slatea, with noiices of other ponions of America, by S, G. Goodrich." 

'Hie aiiihor nf Ibis work has. in my opinion, admirably succeeded in pro- 
ducina such a work ss he aimed ni— « (nil. accurals andaKtaciive history of 
ihe Wesiem coniineni. Though intended particularly for youth, il nuy ha 
read wilh profit and pleasure by all, and cannot foil to inspire all with unti- 
men's of pairioiisni and a love of viriue. 

The work is i . . . 

of scenes and incidents, equally creditable to 
Bludsnl. 

The style and srrangement are such as (o rsndei Ibe (acts and ssntimsnlf 
' imMl easy to be commuted to memotr. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLE3. 
PrificipiiJ of tht Clattical Inttilute. 

Fnm llu Horn. Oaid F. JohntM, Attorney Gaural of Peantyleania. 
„ - , „ FkOadiliAia, Not,. 25lh, 184S. 

ii'^'^'iT"' '"■'", '" *'""'' youfif » MP? of a ■'Pictorial History of me 
LFniied Slates with nolicesofoiber portions of America," by S. G. Good- 
nrb, which I have read with much pleasure. The generaltiesign, and man- 
natol esecuiMii of this work an vary BmUarutluM (tf tbs Ficmul "if 
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ntbor, and k ivhtlad n wtucb, I iiiim will 
aMttdint thai book. Hakiag raaaooAila al- 
•UMEMiili of facia, and lor aiMDe senlence* 
W*n lo nn, to be ona of szlraiMdinarT fidslilf 

b of Ameriean fonlh, Ilia hiaiarf of lh«ir o 



piaiTof Uiefint aatiUra>i«deUiM>aj^wiiha|ra(£>c. maaiar-hand.Bnd c 

t Uw: 

?, wara laid and auatained bf wch ai«o >« Om monaen 
IjriDauib. Tba gndual aniargament of oar domiiuona, and davetopmeiil 



aw bul 10 inapir* oerr Amaiicao Cidiaa wiiGjiiM pride, when he reflsci 
Ihat ihe feandalioiiaoloatDatianalproapaiilr, cnoor ciTllaiidrelicioaa tibe 
id auatained hj wch men a« um mooaera of JamaKiovi 



of 001 national energiea are need with a nunuw accuracr which the icene- 
nl plan of ihe work, would aeem to have rendered almost impraclicabt*— 
Tba eranla and achiayementa of the reToluuon and of the lait war ai« 
brougbt out in a atrong light, and Ihe anbaequent hislor)' of our national po- 
Iky and tdTaacenent ainkiiicly portrayed, withaui being diaSgured bj ibat 
linjp of parijr biaa, which ia ao dimcult to be guarded againet by iba niaio> 
tianaof ibeir own limea, and of the aga imniediatslT preceding. — 
Thedeuile of the diicavery of ihia conlinenl by Columboa, and of tba 

___■_ ... _..,.... n — !__j_ n ^ Other European n" — 

ican hiatory, and ' 

, tba bialny of ihia conlinenl comptele. 

Tba general obeerTBiiaaa interapaned throiiBhoiii tha work, aparinc aa 
Aay are, are aouad, judiciona and uaefht, and whan ibey caiunre, aa ibey 
•ometiinea do, Ihe acta of our iltoauioua faihara, it lain aapirit of UndncB, 
balofjiialice. whicb moal aziorl from na more reapeU, than if the hiatoiian 
trera indiacrimiDateiy to applaud ibeni. 

Tbe great olgecl of bialoi^, la t« leach ihe trath, and let it be aa boldly 
praelaioMd. if it gall out ntnanal pride, ae if it flaiier our national vanity. 

I tnal ihedayianaibrdiatant when every AmeritsnYoath can read the 
Uatorr of bia coanlry. and when tbat dajr anivea, I would rejiHce to >ee a 
book liJie thie placed in hie handa. He will then loam in the comjma of a 
, . .. .....__._.. ...f... f,oriiiiinni. 



iatorr of hie country, and when tbat dar anivea, I would rejim 
ook ke thir -'*--■ '- ■-'- ■-*-•- "- — " -■— ' ■- ■'■ 

liana, of in fbniiderB, of iia bOToea ai 



>n be baa to be proud S hta eouniry , o 



majr we bope Ibai thoae wbo coaa afler ua, will be iDatmcted in their duty 
M eiitten* and their obligation* aa pairiota. 

Icbaarfnlly lend my hanbleaanction to your" Pictorial Hiator7"and(b«U 
baplaaaadloheai, tbathaelunaiopoblio &vor, are duly appredaiai 
I am, very raapaelfiillr, Yoora &«. 

OTID F. JOBNSOH. 
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3PtvmC«LH.B. WrMt.IataSpnlitr rftka Bmuttf StfrftHMhti rfOm 
Slate iif PtJHiMiflvaiiia. 

WHiabatTt, Jftn. I8U, IBM. 

MbSMU, SOKIB St W"T. 

GsNT. — I have TSry urefully examined the " Pictorial Hiilory of lh& 
Uniled Stale* " pablishfid bv jou, which yon were pleased to aend me, and 
I moat cheerfully recomtnend it to the Bcboole of ifae American nation. Il 
pasnesaes Tare merilii and adds another obligation on ihe part of the fHenda 
of education in the United Statei to the gifted author of " Peter Parler'a 
Tnlo'e," The his !!>[)' oi I ha coumry cooneciod wiih school eietciaei haa 
been too long neglecied: and there ia scarcely a man who does not feel moat 
ssnsibly Ibe neglect in locwiiis Ibe course of his preliminary sludiei. Tha 
design is exeellenr, ihe language chaste uid well suited to that class of youth 
for which the work ia deBigned, and the volume itself a weli digested com- 
pendiumaf rbe bisiory of the United States. It cannot <k\ ofauccCBs, Moat 
latimalely should the history of this country be eesociBted with the discipline 
•Dd exercises of our schoola. A form of government based on the intelli- 

eeoce of Ihe pei^le cannot be too well undetaiood. Its character, nature and 
ieiory ahould be the first lessons in childhood, and the last one of mature 
aad ripened age. The cause of Jurenile edncaiion has long felt tha in^e- 
ralive necesaity of just such a book aa Goodrich's Picioti^ History of tha 
United Sialee. IiOi its circulation be general — let it reach the hands of every 
teacher of the youth of the land; andl feelconGdeot Ihe fiiture benefila of 
thia lillle Tolnme will b« fully appreciated by Ihe public, and b« of laadng 
nlility. Very reapectftiUy, your obedient aerrant, 

HENDRICK B. WRIGHT. 
Warren Gretn Saardiiig SeJieel, Wamnton, Va. Jan, lltA, 1845. 
UassRB. SottN St, Bai.1.. 
. Gent. — I have been much graHfied by an eiaminntioD of the Copy of 
Goodrich'a " Piclarial Hiatofy of the United Slsiea," which you have had 
the kindnesa lo brwaid me. — It is written wiih the Author's well-known 
ability ; and ia, in my opinion, admirably adapted lo the use of Schools. lu' 
deed lew writers poweaa in an equal degree with Mr. Ooodrieh, Uie power 
at once lo inlereat, and instract, the youlhfiil mind. — The engraringa wliich 
embellish this prodoclion, are very numeroue and finely executed i and all 
iq^penr to repreaenl scenes and persons connected with Important eventa;— * 
an aid lo memory which alf readers of history will immediaiely recogniie.— 
Mr. Goodrich's nisioiy of recent pohlical eventa and contests, iBgaieraUf 
worthy of high praise : so that parents need not feai that the minds of ihev 
children will be biased by the penuMl of ihis volume. — I shall avail tayaelf 
of ihe firai opportunity u intniduM tbia work aa a text book into iny tuooL 
YoDia BespaetfoUr, 

R. H. BHITH. 
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Pinaidl*ia. April. I«t, I8«4. 

Tb« repulBlioii of the indmiriouj and succbmIuI auihor of ihe '* Piaariml 

HiiioTT or Fnnce." ii so well eatabliihed. Ihir ii needs no Mhpr commerr- 

di'ii>n to the pulitie, Iba'n his popular name. In prppsring books of tbi^ 

•cleiiip eh«r«Pier, ibe principal Isbor conaiBis in (he seleciing of mntier, and 



judemcnl, direcwd hy a 



nuing lu'a, u the muenali from which inch hiMones are compiled, are 
•Keedinglf copioua. From an examinaiion of the plui, arTanjjBiiieni ot 
]>ana Ice, at ihia wnrk, I ihink iha) ii ha* heen exeruied with great dtscrv:- 
lion. It ii Bnlenaining and iiiairarlive. aa well ■* al'raciiie lo the eye. aiid 
ia well adapted to ihe object for which it waa prepaiad, 

r cannf; doubt that the attenlWe ™»dinj[of aoch a pyllabiia aa is here fur- 
nilbed, mun eidte an appeute, and preinre th« mind for entering upon a 
larger and mote extended history of Uie Curopaan Natione. 

Iknowof norhinff of the hind, better suited to the uae of Schools, for 
iriiich it ia "particularly detijcned," and can cordially recommend it to the 
fcrorable renrd of iheir auperviaara and leachera. 

8. JONES. 
PrmcifalBf Cla—itml md Malimutkal Jtatitate, 
No. ll.SntkSBMHa, Street. 

PkOaiUljiUa, DaxmbT, 3rrf, IS43. 

Hisni. SoiiN &, Ball. 

(jENT. — Havintc enaniined with care, the " Pictorinl Hiatnry of Prance." 
vhich Tou aubmitted to mjr inapection. 1 am prepared lo comniaiNl il id the . 
filTorable notice lo the public. 

The want of a good histbry of France, auitahle (or a Claaa nook, has been 
long felt, and Ihia work seema lo fill the vacuum. 

Icannol heller express my eaiimalion thereof than by informing ynu thai 
wa have adopted it. 

Your*, verr Respectfully. 

(JILBERT COMBS. 
PrJKCqMl of Ue Spring Gardat ItHtilate.Jor Ytmag Ledia. 
FhOadelphia. Marci, SOIh, lS4i 
Hbssrs. Sorih &. Ball. 

Utar. — It aflTorda me pleanire to recommend ihe "Pictorial ffisiorj- 
nf France," lately published by you, lo Ihe fiivoniblB attention of teachers 
and parents, ae a work, eminently calculated, by the simplicity of ils siyl" 
Ibe variety and interest of its fscis, snd the besuiy and appropnaienees ot 

e__ '_ 

,._ J, of the same attractive obaracter. 

Such works are a ralnable acquiailion lo Ihe cause of public and p 
•Jncatioo, and canool fail to be duly appredsted by tboee for whose b 
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naad^ptia. 1844. 
Mkssrs. SoBtN &, Bill, 

Gen T.— a ■' Piclorial Historr of Franco," for Schools, by S. G. Gotrflrich. 
mathor of Peier Patloj'e Tales. Tliis volome aesins well fined lo convey 
to yuung reader* a brief aketch of French Hislory — being well arninf{«d, xtie 
prurainent poinu clearly ael fanh and each cliapier furnished wiih qucdiiaiif 
adapted to direct ibe atiention 10 the principal events and tti fin ihein in the 
memory. The book seems calculaied to be of essenlial service in ihe eiirly 
x'udy of hialory. The Publishera propose to publish siuiiilBr histories of ihe 
Uiut«d Statea, of Eoaland, Rome, and Greece. 

From the New York TRIBUNE. 

Fhiladelfhia. Nmemher, lOlb. 1842. 
Gent. — I have eMmined vrilh much satisfaction the -Pictorial History of 
Franco, ''by S. U. Goodrich, on the baaisof Markhara'a HtaEotyof France, 
tutd consider it welt adapted to use in our Schools. 

Yours Respectfully. 

A. D. BACHB. 

MesKhs SoitiN Si. Ball. 

Gent.— 1 have given a partial examination to the "Pictorial History of 
France." lately published by you ; and Irom what I have seen of the work, 
1 should think, ilauitains the reputation which its well known author has 
acquired as an imereatiiig writer for the ^oung. A comprehensive know- 
ledge of the history of France ia next in importance 10 a similar knowled^ 
of our own history and thai of Bnoland. And I think ihe amhiir of ihia 
work has taken sjudiciotu medium oetweeii the voluminous detail and the 
•canty abridgenwnl. 

Yours. &.C, R. W. GREEN. 

Piiladdphia, May, lOtA, 1843. 
Missus, SoBtii & P ■ - - 



looked over partiatly .... _ , ^ 

Goodnch, which you were kind enough to send me. From ihe slight 



looked over partially^ the "Hialory of France. "_h>| S. G. 

I have been able logive it. 
quslitiae which have rendered the author' 
well adapted to the purposes of juvenile i 



PhOaddphia, SeptenJier, I9JA, l!m. 
Messrs. Sorin & BjtLL. 

Gent. — The "Piclorial History of France," recently published by you . 
aDneare to me 10 be an eiceltsn; work, and well {^Iculaied for general use. 
Ttio simplioiiy and clearness of its style, the variety of its inddenis. and the 
number of its illuatralioni will tend 10 make it both inlere^iting and tueful. 
Your obedient Setvani, 

A. B. BUTTON. 
Deaf and DumblfulUution. 

Fiiladelphia, Stptemicr, 1843. 
MesiRs, SoRiN & Ball. 

Gest.— Having eiamine^ your erniion of S. G. Goodrich's "Pictorial 
Hialory of France^" I am eralified at being able to apeak of ii in terms 01 
"wtrm enm mend anon. Written with all the eleamesa. method, and tact of 
Soodrich, the work is ctuknuly illuatraled by pictorial repreienlalioiui oT 
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wj (TMi man « impa 

.J, uid ^noMiamn of ..^^ .,.— . , ^ , 

of iIm book, wlucfa while ii doe* doi rteglecT any atfaer mode of 
' - the great Henoe to ibe memory, the ere. 



Fnm Ik* Philaittpkio. Stmr^j Cturitr, rf Srrtaihtr, 17U, 1S43. 
I* ihere ■ re^er in th» United Sutm who htu not re»d »omo of the pro- 
duclioiia of Pater Parley I If there ia, ha ahonld imtnediaielv buy and rcMt 
tb«m all. Few men of any age have done n mneli real good towards fad- 
lii>iin( ihe o«y amuiremenl w tiaeful knowledge, « our ranch eBisemed 
biand, Mr. 8. G. Goodrich. Ila hai now bioi^l out an embelljshod tlim- 
Uty M Fnace, and we will lellour/oang fnenda tbai ihey will find it a 
Mndanaed and vaJnibls one. The hialoiy of Frenoe ia ■ very iiLaorbiiu; 
ooe. — For yeara we hare been deeply interested in it — and we nre aiucfi 
picaaad thai a natural, eloqaenl and pure writer Uiie the renowned ■ulbM' 
of pBler Parley, haa laken it npon himHi'f >□ preaeni to ihe Youth of uur 
land a "Pictonal Hialary," of a coioiry with which all Araericajis should 
be well acqaainied. llieannKle 12ma. volume, of 347 pagea. 

FniK Ut PkOadilvliia, Saturday Evening Pom!, S^sukrlTU, 184S. 
The '■Pictoriii! hiatory of Franee," by S. 6. Goodrich, author of "Peler 
Farley'a Tales," one rolume ISmo. Philadelphia, Meaara. Sorin and Ball.— 
"Tba greal and well deserred popularity of all Mr. Goodrich's fanner worJis, 
will eepure far Ihia hiaiory of Franco a favorable tecepiion. Il ia designed 
principally lor schools, and is wrillen in ihe authiH-'a peculiarly ample snJ 
perapicuoua etyle. The very large number of wood engravings with which 
it is einbelliahed are admirably execuied. and will add ranch to ila iritfreiU 
and valae. especially lo the juvenile reader. We commend il beaitily, ai 
well to the general reader, as to parents and leachera. 

rrmUsPraiMylivnufnfHJrrreiidJValiMKiIGaactts, Sef](snkr,l(M.1S4S. 
The "[Ictorial Hiaiory of France." An excellent volume vrith (bis title 
haa jual been published by Heaara. Sorin and Ball, of thia city. It is Irom 
the pen of S. G. Goodncb, ibe anihor of " Peter Farley'a Tale*," and 
•earns to as fiura the hasty ejBmiDari<m we bavB been able lo ^ve it, one of 
Iba very best works for Schools that bssbeen issued for a long tirae. Wbib 



FromOtHoK. Ovid F. Jaiiuoii, AUtrney General of Pantjitinia- 
. Fkiiad^iAia, Oct. SO, isa 
Hissms. SoBut &. BiLU , 

Geht.— I have read the " Pictorial Hialoty of France," by S. G. Good- 
rich, author of Peter Parley's Tales, with much interest and gniiacailoii 
Il UDpeers to rae lo be one of ibe most useful bistorical compenda ihii ba 
ever fallen under my notice. In a brief space it comprehends a full and de- 
tailed liialory of France, ao br at least, as the great leading events asHKialciI 
with ttie hiaiory of ibat eitraordinary nsiion are concerned. Th« fuia ira 
collacted with mdasiry, arranged wiib. judgment, uid commaotsil an in a 
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■n of FrancB 
tiviiy of iho 

trenuti, nave all eoiispirea lo give lo iia liiBtory bii impi>rioiu'e noi esMly 
overmted. The migliiy eipluiis and renowned wurks ol the long seriesoi 
distiugiiiebed kinge, swiesnien, wartiora, phtloaphera and poeis, that Hdorn 
its annala and run back till they are Hlmoai lost in the tiighl of the I'hird 
Century, impart to this hiatoty all the freahness and ctirloaily of roniance, 
dignified and elevaied by the sober reality of hiatoty, 

Mr. Goodrich seems to have caught the true spiiil, by which alone, hfa 
and HiiiitiBtion csin be breathed into a dry masa of detached hiatorical deiaiia, 
extending Ihraugh eighleea ceoturies, and to have Blamped them on aloiost 
every page of his work. 

The siyle is neat and polished, and admirably adaptpj lo Ihe pur- 
pose for which this book is denaned. As a acbool booh, I think that ii 
must be tiniveraally contmended, The general refleciiaii> are lew. but 
■ound and ludlcious. and well calculated tOii;.7"'<>s 'ipOMite mind and hearia 
ofvoulli, the great princlplea of Virtue. Patriotiam and Religion. 

I cannot doubt ila auccesaful reception by the public, and I heartily hope 
that its popularity may equal iu ttieriia. 

YoutB. very respectful ly. 

OVID F. JOHNSON. 
From the Hon. H. B. Wrigit. Preiidenl af the lata Democratic Nalimial 
Cmventitm. 

WlOe^rre, Nm. IBlh, 1844. 

"Pictorial Hialory of Prance," by 

;h you were pleased to suhmii to me 

I need acarcely add. it is a work admirably deatgned locoa- 

- ' ' a history of a narion aa much diversified, ot 



probably tnore. ilinn any other on the face o( ihe earth, 

ara well calculated to make a vivid, ai well as laaiinc itt, 

youthful mind-~lbe language appropriate, and Ihe whole design i 



I the teachers orths 
a Trustee of the Wilk" 



Hialtitvofthe UniiedS^ 



hia acknowledged reputation, ia enough lo recommerid the book. 
Very reapeclfully. yourobMient aervani, 

HENDRICK. B. WRIGHT. 
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